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= HE lay in a gray corner. 
S | The walls were gray; the 
robe which covered the 


lounge was gray; her peignoir was 
gray; and so perhaps were her 
thoughts. Only the thick black hair 
of her head and the pale skin of 
her face had definite outline, stand- 
ing out from the gray background 
like the head of a swimmer in a 


misty sea. There. was no color 
anywhere about ‘her, except the two 
little points of ruby light in her 
great somber black eyes. One could 
scarcely tell whether this light was 
reflected or came mysteriously 
from within. 

She was watching the man in the 
room beyond, in the library. He 
sat at a desk, writing, writing. 
Sometimes he paused to gaze into 
space, where inspirations lie readv 
to spring forth at the beckon of the 
seeing eye. Sometimes his thin 
fingers burrowed into his blond 
hair or snarled in and out of his ashen 
beard. Again, he would lean on his 
elbows and cover his face with his 
hands. And ever and anon a wisp of 
smoke from a discarded cigarette in 
the ash-tray—an old pewter porringer 


—would curl aslant his beautiful pro- 
file, giving an Olympian touch to it. 
““Men.tire, and women fade,” she 
murmured in an undertone. “But I 
haven’t faded, and he hasn’t tired. It’s 
that will-o’-the-wisp. I wonder what I 
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shall have to do? Half-illusions are 
the most deadly. With a fuil illusion, 
one does not think; with no iliusion at 
ali one is free. How shall I act to con- 
vince him ?” 

Presently the writer drepped his pen- 


a 


cil, rose and walked hastily ever to one 
of the windows. 
The woman in 


gray slid off the 
lounge. She drifted rather than walked 
to a spot directly behind him, her chin 
almost touching his shoulder, and 
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looked out into the diademed night. If 
he felt her presence, he gave no sign. 
For several minutes they remained thus. 

“One never tires of that picture,” she 
said. 

“No. It is always beautiful.” 

These two had many things in com- 
mon, among which was the rapture of 
standing *on heights. The apartment 
was on the top floor of a twenty-storied 
business block in the center of the 
town. There were two sides, as with 
this story. One looked out upon the 
river and the sea, and the other com- 
manded the great thoroughfares, the 
towers of marble and granite and brick, 
the lofty, spidery bridges. White stars 
above the yellow stars below flickered 
and winked at them, stars celestial and 
earthly, the white light of peace and the 
yellow light of turmoil, God's and 
man’s. 

“Yes, it is always beautiful up here. 
Do you remember that snowstorm last 
winter, how we sat here by this window 
for two full hours? Was ever anything 
more exquisite than that white mantle 
which obliterated the unsightly, which 
_ covered the city’s scars and wounds?” 
She laid a hand upon his shoulder, pos- 
sessively. 

“Scars and wounds,” he repeated, 
reaching up and laying his hand on 
hers. “How like a great city humanity 
is! Always building up, always tearing 
down, moving and twisting, now beau- 
tiful, now ugly: and one by-one the 
landmarks vanish and are forgotten, as 
you and I shall vanish and be for- 
gotten.” 

“Read me what you have written. 
You've been at that desk for three 
whole hours. Do you want your coffee 
now? Oh, it will be a great play. The 
second act was superb.” 

“You ought to know.” He smiled 
and then looked at his watch. “One 
o'clock? I didn’t know it was so late. 
Go to bed. Don’t bother about the 
coffee.” 

“But I want to!” 

He caught her by the arms and 
lightly swung her over toward the desk 
—with a strength rather astonishing in 
se slender a body—and tilted the lamp 
so that the glare of it might cover her. 
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The ruby points of light expanded until 
her eyes glowed like Burgundy wine in 
glasses held against candlelight. Her 
skin was no longer pale but rosy; and 
her bosom rose up and out with the 
deep intake of ecstatic breath. 


ELMA NORDSTROM was one of 
those anomalies which sometimes 

come down from the great north coun- 
tries. She should have been of heroic 
mold—her hair blonde as ripe wheat, 
her eyes as blue as cornflower, Viking’s 
daughter that she was. Instead, she 
was as a blossom from the valleys of 
Tuscany. 

“Selma, you are like a flame. When 
I am near you, I am always warm. 
Those wine-dipped eyes of yours seem 
to open up every prison door in my 
mind. You have been my inspiration. 
To you alone do I owe the fame | 
have.” He took her in his arms and 
kissed her hair. 

“T have always wanted to die in mo- 
ments like this. You call me a flame. 
I want to be blown out; I don’t want 
to die ember by ember.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that!’ 

“Why not? It’s the truth.” 

He turned away abruptly. “I live in 
heaven and hell alternately.” 

Her bosom sank, and the lights in her 
eyes dwindled to points once more. 
Listlessly she fingered the manuscript 
on the desk. He was seeing his will- 
o’-the-wisp. More and more frequently 
he saw it. , 

“T feel like a cad, an abominable 
wretch,” he went on. “For three years 
you have practically hidden away from 
the world. It isn’t fair. The world 
was at your feet.” 

“And I preferred to be at yours. 
What is all that?” she cried with a ges- 
ture toward the million city lights. 
“Nothing! And what are those up 
yonder but white, dead stars? For 
three years I have had the happiness to 
give and give. It is the law of nature 
that woman should give and that man 
should take. Have I ever breathed the 
slightest regret for having thrown away 
the world? And do you think we fool 
the world, hiding up here? Pouf! The 
world knows, but it doesn’t care. It 
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‘Kiss me!’ She rumpled his hair instead, laughed and darted away. An hour later she opened her bedroom door 
quietly and looked into the library. He was writing furiously. 


forgives and condones because, for- 
sooth, we amuse it—lI as an actress and 
you as a dramatist. We are liniments 
for its mental rheumatism, as it were.” 

“T am actually two men!” 

“No. She should have been two 
women. That is always so. All things 
to one man. She is crystal, that woman. 
The sun shines through her, but leaves 
no warmth. She catches the light and 
reflects it; she has no light of her own. 
[lave you ever held your hand near a 
window-pane in the winter sunshine? 
Soon your palm grows rosy and warm, 
but the glass remains cold. She is like 
that. Have you not told me so a thou- 
sand times? A woman without fire, 
without companionship, without inter- 
est, whose body lives but whose heart 


was never born. Haven’t you told me? 
Don’t I know? And yet she calls to 
every fiber of your being, from the ends 
of the world. When you put your arms 
around me, you poor innocent, don’t I 
know that you are playing it is she? So 
often do you close your eyes when I 
kiss you! I know. You are visualiz- 
ing her. Nature is inexorable, but not 
always just.” 


HE man sat down heavily in his 


chair and leaned on his elbows. 
“T am damned!” he said. 

“We all are from the beginning, caro 
mio; only some of us are more damned 
than others. Yes, poets and dramatists - 
and novelists and philosophers rave 


about Nature, but for all that she is 
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unjust.” The woman pressed her palms 
upon her heart. ‘‘Look at me! Am I 
not a proper mate? Am [J not beauti- 
ful? Have I not genius and fire and 
the capacity of growing fat on crumbs? 
Have you not called me pomegranate 
and oranges? Intellectually and phys- 
ically | am your mate. Have | not 
inspired you? Have I not kindled your 
fancy a thousand times? And always 
her specter glides in between. You have 
described her so many times that I 
know just how she looks: beautiful and 


cold, serene and passionless. The world 


speaks of our liaison. It is a poor fool 
of a world. It is my intellect alone you 
love; the heart, which is I, is nothing. 
Am I bitter? Perhaps—but only in sad- 
ness, never in reproach. I am trying 
to understand what is not humanly un- 
derstandable. God gave me the right 
ta love one man, whoever he was, what- 
ever he was, and wherever I found him. 
\nd Nature tosses this riddle at my 
feet!” 

The man folded his arms and 
down in his chair. 

She went on. “.\ little while ago I 
drew the world after me as a_ child 
draws a toy. I made humanity laugh 
and weep; I made it tender and brave; 
| made it go home with better hearts or 
lighter. I was the potter and it the 
clay; I was the musician, and under my 
fingers lay a thousard strings. .\m la 
pagan? No doubt. My gods were once 
Odin and Thor; you have said that. 
How I drew them, speaking a tongue 
which was not my own! And I drew 
you; but it was only my art, my brain. 
My heart was never the magnet, though 
at the beginning | believed it was. | 
was honest. I repelled you until I 
learned that the mate you had chosen 
was made of beautiful ice—who took 
no joy in your genius, who understood 
you not. I love vou: and when I say 
that, I say everything. \What is the 
magnet this crystal woman has that 
draws you, out of my arms, away from 
my kisses? I don’t understand. You, 
reaching out for her; I, reaching out 
for you—the eternal triangle! But 
‘what does she reach out for?” 

“Selma!” : 

“She is the peak. 


slid 


She is the Matter- 
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horn. She is the ice we gazed upon 
from the Gornergrat. What does she 
reach out for? Is there a human unde- 
siring? She must desire something.” 

“She was always very religious.” 

“Ah! Then it is God she wants? 
Yes, yes; I lie when [ say that I am not 
bitter. [ do not reproach you, I re- 
proach her. She has no right to you; 
| have every right. If only she loved 
you and wanted you, it would be differ- 
ent. I could go away, knowing at least 
you would be happy. It is your happi- 
ness; my own is nothing. Why doesn’t 
she divorce you?” 

“She doesn’t believe in that. Her 
lawyer wrote that she would never 
divorce me.” The man spoke wearily. 
“[T saw her on the street to-day. She 
came into town to shop. I followed 
her for two hours. She did not see 
me.” 

“And she did not know! Oh, if | 
were at one end of the city and you 
entered at the other, | should know and 
feel your presence instantly. That’s 
because I love you and she doesn’t. 
And she bought her gown, or her hat, 
or her gloves, and never knew! Crys- 
tal, always crystal!” 

“Selma, I do love you!” 

“What vou love in me is what she 
lacks. What a part God has given me! 
And [ must go on playing it. Have | 
been a fool? Who can szy? Well, let 
me hold you a little longer. Oh, you 
will go back to her. That is written.” 

“But will she take me?” He laughed 
cynically. “Don’t worry, it will be a 
long time before that happens, if 
ever. 

“Poor man, you will go as surely as 
I stand here. Then I’ll go back to the 
stage. Perhaps I sha’n’t be as tender 
with the clay as I once was. Ge back 
to her if you must: and when the day 
comes that you crave warmth, blood 
instead of ice—here!” 

She caught his head in ker hands and 
pressed it with savage tenderness 
against her heart, and her stormy eyes 
clittered with unshed tears. 

“But I do love you, Selma! I shall 
never leave you. [’m not that kind. I 
am only a human being, I know, but | 
am not a cad. You cast your lot with 
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mine ; and so we'll stick it out. As God 
is my judge, I believed I could forget, 
stamp out all thought of her. Haven’t 
{ fought; and what good has it done? 
idn’t you fight too? Well, here we 
are! A man cannot find real happiness 
nywhere on earth except in work. Go 
ack, even if she agreed to take me, 
knowing that it would be the same thing 
over again? Three years were as much 
is | could stand. I never put my arms 
round her that I did not feel a subtle 
repellance. And yet, God help me, | 
see her face everywhere. If I open a 
hook, I see it there; if I stare into a fire, 
or gaze into a shadow. Have I not 
iragged you here and there across the 
vorld, as if it were something | could 
leave behind?” 

“T understand. Three of us, and 
none of us happy. For if she be not 
inhappy in love, she is in pride. Some- 
times I doubt there is a God. i think 


ve are just born and flung about hap- 
hazard, three at a time: two women 
and one 
yoman.” 

“Tf I had but met you first! I am 


man, two men and _ one 


really damned. I am constantly pulled 
‘wo ways as by wild horses. She pulls 
one way, and you quite as strongly 
nother.” 

“Poppies and roses 
fume. Never mind 
vet your coffee.” 
the room, 


-color and per- 
Ili go and 
And she sped from 


I. stared after her, struck by the 
anticlimax of this extraordinary 
scene. What a third act! Instinctively 
le drew a blank sheet toward him and 
hegan to scribble. Then with sudden 
fury he crumpled up the sheet and flung 
it into the wastebasket. To make profit 
of her pain! He laid his head upon his 
rms ; but in his soul he knew that some 
dav he would reconstruct the scene on 
paper. Inspiration! Even in her misery 
lie helped him. “Never mind. [Il go 
and get your coffee.” She talked of 
crystal. She was crystal too—crystal 
i: her love, her frankness: crystal and 
ame, 
Neither of these two was troubled by 
des, the codes of organized society. 
(pon a certain day they had flung the 


world aside, the one in love and the 
other in hurt. Only genius may do this 
with impunity. The world accepts these 
peculiarities of conduct tolerantly only 
when it knows that the actors are in- 
different to its opinion. To-morrow 
both might return to the world without 
causing more than a ripple of domestic 
interest. Mediocrity alone pays the full 
measure. . 

Morality is subject to many analyses ; 
it possesses as many sides as a diamond, 
each side reflecting one color; so one 
must accept the fact that morality is 
more or less a question of individuality. 
What may be eminently moral to me 
may not be so to my neighbor. Church 
and civil law write down that this shall 
be and that shall be; but Nature neither 
reads nor writes; she neither sees nor 
hears. She is instinct. Her business is 
to weld bodies, souls, intellects, to bring 
forth others; and having done this, she 
passes on. 

These two atoms, Selma Nordstrom 
and Herbert Lane, were drawn _to- 
gether by their intellects, by a com- 
munity of ideals, and later by love. For 
he did love her. Another eternal mys- 
tery of Nature, which she has never 
condescended to divulge, is this: that 
a man may love two women if he can- 
not find them both in one. He wants 
his wife and mistress under one roof, 
and if he cannot have them so, he builds 
a second home. Over against this, a 
woman wants but one man, however 
she may have him. Selma and Lane 
might have been supremely happy but 
for the fact that he still loved his 
wife. 

Selma knew humanity. - She pos- 
sessed an almost infernal intuition as 
to what this or that person would do 
under stress of emotion; and often she 
anticipated the effect, to her material 
or spiritual benefit. She was a pagan, 
but she was a tender pagan. She hated 
cruelty, and if she ever gave hurt it 
was due to the two first laws: to pro- 
tect oneself, and then those one loves. 

Principally, among all humans, she 
knew Lane. For three vears now she 
had studied him as she would have 
studied a part. Indeed, she had to. 
Ile was not unstable, but he was 
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variant in 
his moods; 
he never 
brokea 
promise, but 
he often 
avoided 
making one. 
To-day he 
would be in 
the depths; 
to-morrow 
he would be 
riding in the 
clouds. She 
sometimes 
grew dizzy 
in her effort 
t o follow 
him in these 
plunges and 
flights. She 
was often 
conscious, 
too, of a 
singular 
truth, that 
in this re- 
tirement she 
Wi ss a 
greater ac- 
tress than 
she had 
ever been 
on the 
stage. Half 
the time 
what he be- 
lieved to be 
impulse was 
calculation, 
and what 
he sensed 
as. calcula- 
tion was 
pure im- 
pulse. She 
was as full 
of surprises 
as a spring 
morning in 
Madeira: 
sudden 
showers, 
radiant sun- 
shine, mists, 
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terfuge. She owed Mrs. Lane nothing; she was under no contract to be gentle or kind. 


She would go directly to the point, without sub- 














bursts of color, chill and warmth. 
\Vhen least expected she would 
smother him with kisses, loose her 


hair and flood him with it—and then 
ior the rest of the day go about calmly, 
ttend to the material affairs of the 
ousehold and pleasantly rebuff him 
i he came near her. She _ studied 
how to be irresistible after three years 
if intimacy. And yet the invisible 
nagnet drew him more powerfully day 
by day. 
S} [E understood clearly. These queer 

animals called men! She herself 
vas no longer a mystery to him, and 
nore and more his wife was becoming 
ne. Oh, she could hold him for years ; 
‘iat with her profound love and his 
xaggerated sense of loyalty, she could 
old him. But already the feat prom- 
ised to be a difficult one. What should 
he do? How should she act? She 
had been thinking over these things as 
he lay upon the lounge. 

They had never realiy quarreled. 
\lany a time both had moved impetu- 
ously toward the irruptive danger-line, 
hut their mental balance was so nicely 
djusted, their sense of justice and 
lumor so keen and lively, that instinct- 
ively both stepped back at the brink of 
the crisis. 

Her stage name was Lena Cagliari: 
hut there was not a known drop of 
[talian—Sardinian  Italian—blood in 
her veins. She had gone to a [loren- 
tine convent school up to her sixteenth 
year, returned to Stockholm and gone 
upon the stage in face of parental pro- 
tests: and at the age of twenty-nine 
when her particular world lay at her 
feet, she had fallen in love with this 
hlond poet-dramatist. Neither Lane 
nor the world knew that this was her 
first affair. She hugged this secret 
with a strange blind persistence. Her 
tremendous vitality, her capacity for 
work and her sincere love of it, had 
kept her singularly free from entan- 
gling alliances. On the other hand, she 
had no illusions—or if she had any, 
they were laid away in lavender. 

Thousands had come to. hear her 
laughter. For if. she was great in 
drama, she was superb in comedy. To 
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hear her laughter range through one of 
those inimitable French comedies was 
a musical education. Irony, merriment, 
ridicule, joy; it was like a hand stray- 
ing over a harp. And beyond this, in 
everyday life, she possessed a quiet 
cachinnation which Lane himself had 
likened to a plummet striking the water 
im a deep well. And whenever he heard 
this quality, he watched for the out- 
break of some mild bit of deviltry. 

Genius in a dramatist being divina- 
tion, he often wondered if she were 
not a reversion—that is, if she were not 
a true daughter of the south for all 
that she and her forbears had been 
born in the north? Who could say that 
some Viking ancestor of hers had not 
raided the Sicilian or Neapolitan coasts 
in bygone centuries and taken to wife 
his captive ? 

Selma was an inveterate gambler. She 
took plays that had been rejected every- 
where and gambled with them, some- 
times with extraordinary success. She 
gambled with her audiences. In Europe 
she gambled with gold; here in Amer- 
ica she gambled with stocks... . . And 
as she ran out for the coffee-percolator 
she decided to gamble with Lane. 


RESENTLY she returned. Lane 
sniffed pleasurably. She lighted the 

alcohol lamp and drew up a chair. She 
invariably made a ceremony of it. She 
had the European housewife’s opinion 
that no man knew how to make coffee. 
The two of them stared at the water- 
bulb in a fascinated kind of way. 
Usually they chatted about the play he 
was writing; but to-night the inclina- 
tion was toward rumination which pro- 
voked a silence that lasted until the 
metal cover of the upper bulb threat- 
ened to pop off. 

Swiftly she bent her head and blew 
out the wick. 

“Like that,” she said. ; 

“Like what?” he asked, awakening 
from his reflections. 

“That is the way I wish to die.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk like that.” 

“Well, it’s the truth, heart o’ mine. 
The one thing I dread is to die in bed, 
alone, forgotten, crowded to suffocation 
by memories. When we are young and 
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active, we can open and shut that door 
at will. But in old age the hinges 
are loose, the door flops and memory 
comes out at flood-tide, from every 
channel. .. . . No; I don’t want to die 
like that. —Only two cups, mind. You 
ought not to have any; but if you will 
work all night, at least it shall not be 
work wasted. You may sleep all day 
to-morrow. l’m going out for the day. 
Good night.” 

“Kiss me!” 

She rumpled his hair instead, laughed 
and darted away. An hour later she 
opened her bedroom door quietly and 
looked into the library. He was writing 
furiously in a faded blue haze of 
cigarette-smoke. Only his head and 
shoulders and arms were visible; the 
rest of his body and the room were in 
darkness. He was doing good work; 
he always did good work when he wrote 
swiftly. Many a night, as she lay 
awake, she had heard the rip-rip of 
manuscript on the way to the waste- 
basket. He was never afraid to throw 
away work he considered bad. 

What a gift it was to create! So 
easily one forgot the world about in the 
joy of making another. He was writ- 
ing, yes, but he was also breathing, 
laughing, storming, weeping with those 
characters which flowed magically from 
that thread of dead metal wrapped in 
cedar. She knew what it was. On the 
stage there was no Selma Nordstrom; 
she was the creation in flesh. 

She went back to bed. As she snug- 
gled down into the bedclothes, she 
laughed softly : the plummet in the well. 
No doubt Saint Peter and the Devil, 
equally puzzled, both perked up an ear 
at the quality of that laughter; there 
was so much good in it and so much 
evil. 


CHAPTER II 


HE Lanes had been weaithy for 
three or four generations. Her- 
bert Lane wrote plays because 
that was part of his destiny. That he 
was making a fortune as a dramatist 
was of less interest to him than the fact 
that this money was a tangible proof of 
his success. Forever and always money 
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is success. In his youth he had been 
studious ; he had never been a waster, 
a roisterer by night. He was like thou- 
sands of his kind. Those young fools 
we read about are merely exceptions to 
the rule. New York knew but little of 
him, even in these days of his literary 
triumphs. Sordidness in any form re- 
pelled him. His dramas were strong 
and sometimes brutal, but they were 
never tainted by the sordid or the un- 
wholesome. He was a moralist who 
was neither prude nor pedant. It was 
his clear insight into life and the attend- 
ant cleanness of his mind that first 
drew Selma. 

When the day came when ke could 
no longer withstand, temperamentally, 
the desire to be free—free of this 
increasing repellance which forever 
pushed him back and forever drew him 
on—he told his wife frankly. 

“Very well; do.as you like.” She had 
said nothing more than that. 

He packed and left. Tor days after 
he lived in a kind of. hypnotic fury. 
And in this mood, always susceptible to 
sympathy, he met Selma Nordstrom— 
the woman, not the actress. 

Upon leaving his wife, he had turned 
over the estate and its revenue, con- 
ditionally. She was to enjoy them so 
long as she lived, provided she did not 
marry again. In the event of her 
decision to divorce him, these terms 
should still maintain. If she married 
again, naturally all her rights would 
instantly cease. There was, however, a 
generous clause. She would have the 
absolute use and control of a hundred 
thousand. These agreements were in 
no wise suggested by a consciousness 
that he was wronging her. He was 
generous and open-handed because that 
was one of his characteristics. 

He believed in his right to happiness, 
and he could not be happy with Norma 
Lane. She did not understand him. 
She cared nothing for the drama. His 
plays frankly bored her. She liked 
simple books, simple music, simple pic- 
tures; the thunderbolts of genius left 
her untouched. Strange, that one must 
make these discoveries after marriage. 
seldom if ever before. The truth is, 
objects that we love we remake in lov- 

















ing; and we cling to the model of our 
wn making until the dazzle wears off ; 
nd sometimes the dazzle wears off only 
1) patches, and we still find ourselves in 
. kind of thrall. 

This chasm widened and deepened 
iaily. Two people without a commu- 
nity of interests become isolated. By 
iurch and civil law they are one; but 
vy human law they are strangers, the 
iost tragic kind of strangers. 

The Lane estate lay about an hour’s 
ride north of New York, on the east 
ide of the Hudson. The house was 
nglish manor in style, and nearly a 
hundred years’ growth of vine gave it 
i aristocracy of age that was the 
despair of the later arrivals in this dis- 
trict. From the highway to the river’s 
lrim stretched an even mile of velvet- 
ereen sward. The house stood halfway 
hetween. There were chestnuts, oaks, 
lhirches, elms and marles—landmarks of 
what had once been a noble forest. 
l'rom the southern to the northern line 
it was fully three miles. In the south 
was a great garden, typically I¢nglish; 

the northern boundary was a splen- 
did apple orchard, more or less typically 

\merican in that it was patrioticaily 
permitted to run wild. 


~ 


| was a brilliant October afternoon 
when Selma Nordstrom's car rolled 
uj) to the grilled gate. She couid not 
control her delight at the exquisite 
beauty of the scene, the undulating 
reaches of grass, the brown and _sscarlet 
leaves, the ruby vines, the amethyst 
hills across the nobie river, which was 


mottled with blue shadows and dull 
silver. 
“Oh, this is beautiful!’ she ex- 


claimed. “No wonder—” She did not 
finish the thought. The lodge-keeper, 
having recognized a lady of quality, 
Was opening the gates. 

“Is Mrs. Lane at home?” 


“Yes, Miss. Mrs. Lane is always 
home.” 

"he phrase struck a cold note in 
Sclma’s ears: always home! Con- 


fronted by conditions which presumably 
confronted Mrs. Lane, Selma knew that 
she would have found this spot intoler- 
able, beautiful as it was. 


The woman 
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could live here, then? She could go on 
with life as though nothing extraor- 
dinary had happened? What kind of a 
mind was sheltered here? What kind 
of a heart? 

She nodded to the chauffeur to pro- 
ceed; and the car glided smoothly for- 
ward onto the crisp pebbles of the oak- 
lined driveway, which was a series of 
half-circles, with sudden and unex- 
pected vistas, inexpressibly lovely. 
Always some angle of the ruby-gar- 
nished gray stone of the manse was to 
be seen. 

Selma laughed: the plummet in the 
well again. What an adventure! And 
who but Selma Nordstrom couid have 
conceived it or would have had _ the 
audacity to dramatize it? Nota gesture, 
not a word, would she miss of this 
strange interview ; she would memorize 
all; and some day she would utilize it. 
What a souvenir for her old age! Oh, 
it would take courage of no mean order. 
Yonder woman might: be cold, but 
usually these cold minds were clear 
minds and armed with a thousand dag- 
gers of merciless wit. 

“Mrs. Lane is always home.” 

The phrase recurred and robbed the 
bloom from the impulse, at once ironical 
and noble, selfish and magnanimous. 
She shrugged and laughed again. Hav- 
ing laid a course, it was one of her 
characteristics to pursue it without 
deviation to the end. 

Her conscience did not trouble her. 
She was no vampire. She had not 
stolen Mrs. Lane’s husband. There had 
been no vulgar intrigue. She had re- 
buffed Lane for weeks; she had forced 
him to retell his tale a hundred times 
in order to find discrepancies in it, and 
she had found none. The man was as 
honest as_he was earnest. Only then had 
she accepted his attentions or met his 
advances. 

She knew that she loved him loftily 
and enduringly, as a woman of her 
caliber loves but once: and it had be- 
come intolerable to both her love and 
her pride to find the specter of his wife 
occupying his dreams, peering out of 
the shadows, lurking beyond the win- 
dows at night. She knew that she could 
hold him indefinitely, by the fire of her 
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and the rock- 
like solidity of his 
loyalty. But she 
would have all of 
him or—none of 
him. 

From Lane’s 
description, Selma 
had constructed a 
handsome wo- 
man with a 
splendid 
body, aloof in 
manner, nar- 
row-minded, 
Puritanical, 
fixed unalter- 
ably in her 
outlook upon 
life, one of 
those crea- 
tures who 
take and 
take and 
never give. 

But why 
was. she 
always at 
home? To 
remain here 
where she 
had spent 
the first 
weeks of 
her honey- 
moon — 
after being 
cast aside as 
weighed 
and found 
wanting? It 


love 
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was incred- 
ible. 

A strange little doubt seeped into 
Selma’s mind as the car drew up 


under the porte-cochére. She resolutely 
trampled upon this doubt, got out and 
rang the old-fashioned bell. As she 
waited, she became conscious of a 
familiar flutter, the quality resembling 
that which always attacked her on first 
nights. Here, it was not a good 
presage. 

How should she announce herself ? 
As for that. she would go directly to 
the point, without subterfuge or mseless 
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Selma had no time for further cogitation. She turned suddenly, sensing rather than hearing 
pardon me,” said Mrs. Lane, “but I can remember neither 


circling. She owed Mrs. Lane nothing ; 
she was under no contract to be gentle 
or kind. 


N elderly maid answered the ring, 
accepted Selma's card and escorted 
her gravely into the library, which was 
at the right of the hall. The maid threw 
a match into the fireplace and went off 
to summon her mistress. 
Selma went over to the reading-table, 
upon which lay half a dozen books, 
some of them marked: Ibsen, Tur- 
























the approach of some one. . . . .“Reaily, you must 


the name nor the face.” 


veniev, Maeterlinck, Sudermann! Who 
in this house studied or even read these 
thinkers? Curiously she turned the 
pages of Sudermann, to find that the 
reader had penciled paragraphs here 
and there. “The Song of Songs” in this 
louse? Doubtless she had a companion 
vho read. But Selma sat down, rather 
(disturbed. 

lhe lodge-keeper’s phrase, and then 
hese books! 

Selma’s eye roved restlessly. There 
vere hundreds of books; the shelves 
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ran up to the ceiling, which was beamed 
and mellow with age. There were fine 
rugs on the floor. The furniture was all 
antique and, marvelous to relate, useful 
and dependable ; it had become antique 
automatically in these very rooms. 

By the west window, through which 
poured the mellowing sunshine, splaSh- 
ing with Roman gold a corner of the 
Kermanshah, stood a flat mahogany 
desk. Selma thrilled at the sight of it, 
for Lane had often described it to her. 
He had written his first play upon this 
desk. She got up and approached it 
eagerly. [t was dustless and orderly. 
In a bronze tray lay briar and calabash 
pipes. There was a cannister of tobacco 
near by—cigarettes, matches. Selma, 
as she eyed this paraphernalia of the 
smoker, sensed impending disaster. 
Here was his desk just as he had left 

it, dustless and ready. Whose care? 
- Doubt, which she could no longer 
trample or ‘smother, menacing, 
armed with daggers, formidable. 
Dustless and ready! ; 
She threw up her head trucu- 
lently and stared boldly at this 
menace which she could not see. 
Almost immediately she relaxed, 
longing to touch the pipes, the pens 
and pencils in the rack, longing to sit 
down in his chair, jean upon the desk 
and conjure up the man as he had sat 
there in the full bloom of his earliest 
and most beautiful dreams. 

Dustless and ready! She understood. 
An insane desire to laugh seized her, 
but she strangled it in her throat. 


ELMA had no time for further 
cogitation. She turned suddenly, 


sensing rather than hearing the ap- 
proach of some one. 

Mrs. Lane crossed the room. There 
was a smile on her lips, half curious, 
half friendly. She held Selma’s card 
in her fingers. 

“Really, you must pardon me,” said 
Mrs. Lane as she stepped into the sun- 
light, “but I can remember neither the 
name nor the face.” 

Selma could not repress the little gasp 
of astonishment at the effectiveness of 
this passing from mahogany shadows 
into light. Never had she laid eyes upon 
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a more magnificent woman—tall, deep 
in the bosom, with pale, flawless skin 
and blue eyes streaked with fine golden 
threads like lapis lazuli. 

“He is right,” said Selma mechan- 
ically. 

“I beg your pardon! JVho is right?” 
The attitude of this beautiful stranger 
and her irrelevant remark perplexed 
Mrs. Lane. 

“Did I speak aloud? Perhaps your 
coming so suddenly into the sunshine 
confused me.” Selma’s intake of breath 
was deep and long. She felt like a 
swimmer unexpectedly overtaken by 
weariness, with the shore still far away. 
What a pit her deviltry had dug for 
her! And now to get out of it with as 
much dignity as she could. “No doubt 
my name and face are unfamiliar to 
you. To the world I am known as 


Lena Cagliari.” 

“You? Here?” Mrs. Lane dropped 
the card as though it were an unclean 
thing, and te the other woman, the act 
was equivalent to a blow in the face. 

“Wait!” cried Selma, marshaling all 
her gifts. “Before you surrender to the 


natural impulse to show me to the door, 
hear me.” 

‘But the supreme insolence of this 
visit !” 

“No! Call it the supreme sacrifice. 
I love your husband with all my soul. 
He would never come back to you, and 
your pride would never permit you to 
send for him. Such is his loyalty.” 

“Loyalty? You speak of his loyalty?” 

“True ; I believe he owes none to you. 
Such is his loyalty to me, then, that by 
the slender thread of it I could hold him 
until the end of his days. And yet, I 
am come tod you to ask you to take him 
sack. When I entered your door, I had 
an ulterior purpose in mind. I have 
none now. Why? IT saw this desk— 
his—these pipes. -There has been a 
terrible mistake somewhere. But some- 
thing tells me that it is neither his nor 
mine. From your point of view I am 
immoral; on the contrary, TJ ani only a 
woman who loves. Shall I defend my- 
self? Why not? This is no hour for sub- 
terfuges. There is the happiness of three 
people involved: yours, mine, his. [ am 
guilty of no vulgar intrigue. I did not 


take him from you. You let him go. 
[ have pictured you as a woman with a 
heart of crystal, cold and clear, without 
warmth, without the least understand- 
ing of the man. Ah, how many times 
have I seen him in fancy at this desk— 
that ought to be your shrine !—writing, 
writing, pouring his soul out on paper 
because God so willed it, and then run- 
ning to you to read it, and you, careless, 
bored, indifferent, without understand- 
ing, without trying to understand!” 
ME:. LANE stared. There was 

something in the voice that held 
her in thrall—a dignity which Mrs. 
Lane had not suspected such a woman 
could possess. 

“It was only when I saw these things 
which in all honesty he portrayed to me 
that I suffered his first kiss. Defend 
myself? Yes! To you I will say what 
neither he nor the world knows: he was 
the first man I ever kissed off the stage, 
and he shall be the last. Why did I 
never tell him the truth? So that on 
that day he wished to be free, he might 
leave me without the slightest re- 
morse. 

“What has created your anger against 
me? That I was able to give, while you 
could only take. What is marriage by 
code? Is it always right? Is it always 
the will of God? If his genius did not 
stir your love, what did? Why did you 
marry him at all if you understood him 
not? Do you believe there was no 
wrong in that? Did you marry him be- 
cause he was rich, because you wanted 
creature-comforts? You made a bar- 
gain: did you fulfill your part of it? 

“Ah, how well I know life, the kalei- 
doscope of emotions! But I do not 
understand this three of us. Why 
should this destiny be mine? Why 
should I love him, when you, you are 
the breath of his life? Are you without 
desire? Is there not something you 
want? These pipes!” Selma reached 
down and took up one. “What a won- 
derful thing intuition is! It is a key to 
life. These pipes, this desk, ready! 
Well, take him back, I hear no chil- 
dren’s voices in this house. It is very 
empty. His happiness—that is all I ask ; 
for myself—nothing.” 











Selma laid down the pipe. The fire 
was gone out of her. 

Suddenly Mrs. Lane covered her face 
with her hands and held them there for 
a space. Then she let them drop heavily 
to her sides. 

“There is a God. I had begun to 
doubt..And he brought you here to-day. 
How I have hated you! I have tortured 
you, torn you limb from limb, beaten 
you, cursed you..... And you are 
only human like myself. I knew that 
sooner or later he would tire of you.’ 

“Sooner or later; that’s the man of 
Mer in pursuit of mysteries. Go 

. I left my pride outside your gate.’ 

“I did not intend to hurt you. I 

ought to thank you for some of your 
truths. But there are some instincts 
born in me that nothing will eradi- 
cate.’ : 
“And one of these is that I must be 
immoral, and being immoral, of neces- 
sity. low and base! After all, what 
should. I care what you think? It is 
here,” cried Selma, striking her heart, 
“that I know the right or wrong of my 
actions. What do I care what you 
think of me, if you take him back and 
understand him? What instinct was it 
that caused you to be his wife?” 

“Love,” said Mrs. Lane with fine 
dignity. It came to her sharply that she 
must not permit this woman to outdo 
her in magnanimity or frankness. She 
felt the primordial instincts stirring in 
her, but she rose above them. “Dimly, 
somehow, I see that you are a great 
woman. Until to-day I saw only the 
actress, armed with a hundred devices 
for snaring men, beautifui—and you 
are beautiful !—and intelligent. I have 
tried to think of you as low, but know- 
"ing him even as little as I do, I could 
not. He left me because I let him go. 
You are right. Men will seek women 
when they are lonely. First I was 
blind—then full of fierce pride—then 
hurt and more hurt; and finally came 
understanding. I was afraid to send for 
him, for fear he would not come.’ 

“So you have opened the book of 
life?” asked Selma, a little more 
curious, a little less ironical. 

“Yes. As you say, this is not the hour 
for subterfuges. Do you suppose that I 
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shall permit you to leave me with the 
feeling that all the magnanimity was on 
your side? Oh, make no doubt that I 
shall always hate you—that I shall 
neither forget nor forgive you. But if 
you can be truthful, I can be no less so. 
When I married Herbert, I was asleep. 
I was even selfish. I had always had 
everything. I could not understand why 
a rich man should work as he did. His 
plays did bore me. I was a fool. Life 
meant going to teas and dinners and 
dances, and he detested those things. 
Life meant to me keeping up with my 
friends instead of my husband. You 
have called me crystal. I was but glass. 
But there is fire in me now, burning, 
burning. Three years! I have lived a 
hundred. I have made a new hell for 
myself each day, and wandered in it.” 


SELMA nodded understandingly. She 
saw something of this hell in the 
future. 

“Possessing this key you call in- 
tuition,” continued the wife, “did he see 
in me what I did not realize was there? 
I understand so much these days! In 
you he found what he had hoped to find 
inme. And I failed him from the start! 
I loved; but did not know how to love. 
I took, but did not know how to give. 
I was a sleep-walker. But these three 
years!” 

There was superb abandon in the 
wide-armed gesture, and it stirred 
Selma’s sense of dramatic values. 

“Thinking is good for human beings. 
I never knew, until after he was gone, 
what it was to think, think! And then, 
after having thought, to wait! I have 
said that I shall always hate you; but 
none the less I can give you a kind of 
gratitude. You opened the door for 
me. . ... Lena Cagliari—how I spelled 
out that name! I would become your 
equal and tear him away from you. It 
was in wild pride at first that I set 
about to retrace his footsteps. I studied, 
and the more a book bored me, the more 
tenaciously I stuck to it. His books, his 
music! And one day the truth came to 
me that I loved him. I do not ask you 
to send him back. I can wait, for he 
willcome. Iknow. Children! You are 
right; this house is empty. But have 
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you yourself never thought of them, of 
running your fingers through their hair, 
of teaching them their prayers—his 
children ?” 

Selma shut her eyes. She wanted to 
go at once, but with dignity, so that 
this woman could not smile behind her 
back—this woman who was buffeting 
her with truths, who was laying bare 
her soul that she, Selma Nordstrom, 
might see the strength of it and the 
immeasurable love in it. The strength 
to stay here among these souvenirs for 
three years! The pluck of it! Not even 
she, Selma Nordstrom, strong as she 
was, could have done that, not even 
for Herbert Lane. She heard the 
other’s voice again. 

“T was not a woman; I was a female, 
and I wanted my mate. I have studied, 
read, studied; and now I am ready, 
ready like that desk which has been my 
shrine. I could go with him and live 
with him as you have done, unlawfully. 
The shell I was born in is cracked. I no 
longer lie to myself. I could have killed 
you when you spoke your name. but 
now I am glad that you came. I want 
you to know me. He will come back. 
And rest assured that I shall hold him. 
He has tired of you. Why should I hide 
my exultation? With a single hair of 
my head I shall hold him as with hoops 
of steel. He followed me yesterday.” 

Here was a barb that Selma could 
not pluck forth. 

“He followed me half the afternoon. 
And God alone knows how hard it was 
not to turn and speak. But in my misery 
I have gained wisdom. I knew that it 
were best he should return to you think- 
ing of me. Well, you came to give him 
back to me. I will take him.” The voice 
became low and gentle. “I do not know 
what your ulterior purpose was, but I 
shall be magnanimous enough to believe 
that it had to do with his happiness. 
You love him, if not so terribly, at least 
as deeply as I do.” 

Selma grasped at this; she saw in it 
her cue. 

“The ulterior purpose—” she said, 
with a thin, wintry smile. “Well, I shall 
take that away with me, and some day I 
shall smile at the thought of it. Out of 
life I have managed to squeeze. a little 
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happiness. He will come back, and you 
will have all of him. I am but an epi- 
sode. My purpose in living up to this 
hour—I see it clearly—was to bring 
you two together in perfect understand- 
ing; and that purpose being accom- 
plished, I shall pass completely out of 
your orbit. You were blind; but you 
see. And who is without blindness? 
Not I, for one. I am bitter, but only. . 
against this inexplicable thing I call the 
three of us. I misjudged you, naturally, 
Nor will you go on misjudging me. Oh, 
he will be happy; for the soul of you 
is now quite as magnificent as your 

Do not call the maid. I'd 
rather go to the door alone.” 

Without turning her head once, she 
crossed the room, found the door, 
opened it and closed it softly, and stood 
for a moment with her back to it. It 
was retreat, but it was serene and dig- 
nified. She had salvaged that much 
from the débacle. Once the cool Oc- 
tober wind touched her cheeks, she 
realized that her retreat was just in 
time. She was very weak. 


THE woman in the library picked up 
the pipes and crushed them passion- 
ately to her bosom, laughing and crying, 
and held them there until she heard the 
faint warning of the automobile siren 
as the car turned out into the highway. 

“Home!” Selma drew the robes about 
her and huddled into a corner. 

Then she laughed. Gambler! Torn 
as her heart was, dull as the future 
seemed to be, her sense of humor— 
ironic humor—was as keen as ever. 
The ulterior purpose! Children! Well, 
she would have thousands of them— 
her future audiences; and if she could | 
not rumple their hair, she would rumple 
their souls. Her ulterior purpose! 
What she had audaciously planned as 
an exquisite bit of diablerie had turned 
upon her and rended her. For what 
had been this purpose? To send him 
back to his. wife, there to become totally 
disillusioned. And in that event, what 
could he do but return to her, Selma— 
forever? 

She laughed again, brokenly. The 
swift-driving wind dashed the tears 
from her eyes. 
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This is Mr. Pollock’s first review of the new season. His critiques 
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The Bakst Tchaikowsky Ballet at the Hippodrome. ‘‘‘ The Big Show,’”” says Mr. Pollock, 


Cold-Storage Drama. 








ID you ever ride a mile a 
minute in a locomotive? 


D You didn’t, don’t want to, 

















and fail to’'see what that has to do with 
the theatrical season of 1916-17. 

Well, as The Cheerful Idiot in “Cof- 
fee and Repartee” said to the boarder 
who did not find his buckwheat cakes 
like a porous plaster, “that is only 
because you never ate a porous plas- 
ter.” 

From the cab-window of a mile-a- 
minute locomotive, the procession 
passes so quickly. Rattle-bloo-rattle- 
bloo-rattle-bloo, and you have gone by 
a train of a hundred freight-cars! 
*Way ahead is a black speck beside the 
railway track! What is— A station, 
and now it is ’way behind! 

As the playgoer grows older, life in 
general whizzes past like that, and 
theatrical seasons in particular. ‘Things 
cease to have any especial definition— 


a speck, and a blur, and a brief, vague 
memory. A moment ago we were con- 
cluding the season of 1915-16. Plays 
were closing; the mercury was rising; 
and people were going to the country. 
Now once more we are amid the hustle 
and bustle of the new season. There 
are the same old announcements, the 
same old comedies and dramas, with 
the same old characters and _ stories, 
the same quick withdrawals, and here 
and there the same vibrance of suc- 
cess. Somehow, every year, the whole 
farrago seems a little less sharp and 
important. We are merely doing what 
we have done very often before and 
will do very often again. 

Between the first of August and 
Labor Day, which formally begins the 
season, twenty-one new plays were 
revealed to New York. Nine of these 
were farces; two were comedies—little 
different from the farces, though that 
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most distinctive and authoritative being written today 


White, New York 


“is big enough for a dozen shows. 


It wouldn’t be hurt by a little more cleverness.” 


By Channing Pollock 


Author or ‘‘Such a Little 


difference was not that “a comedy is 
« farce whose author is dead;’ five 
were melodramas; two were musical 
comedies ; one was spectacle; and two 
were novelties that elude classification. 
In addition, there were three revivals— 
“Sybil,” “The Great Lover” and a bill 
of the Washington .Square Players, 
now removed from the Bandbox The- 
ater to the Comedy—and three pieces— 
“The Boomerang,” “Fair and Warm- 
er’ and “Very Good, Eddie”—that 
had run through the summer. Sep- 
tember found twenty-five theaters open 
on Broadway, and one pronounced hit, 
“Turn to the Right,” at the Gayety. 
Seven of ‘the twenty-one new plays 
had closed by the middle of the month, 
and five more were tottering on the 
brink of the storehouse. Two or three 
places of amusement had offered two 
or three attractions each since the be- 
ginning of the season. 


Queen,’ 


’ “The Little Gray Lady,’’ etc. 


Even the successes are conspicuous 
for a lack of freshness in. their ma- 
terial. We begin the current term with 
a flood of cold-storage drama. »Per- 
haps that, rather than the weariness 
of which the reviewer is accused, 
accounts for the apathy with which 
one approaches the new season. There 
is so little new—exrcept the season. Out 
of the icehouse have come the left- 
overs of other years—the noble 
“crooks” with a captivating sense of 
humor, the ladies with pasts that, 
watered liberally for two acts, blos- 
som in the third; the illegitimate 
children, the sophisticated city folk 
transferred to a benighted community, 
and the swindlers who become pillars 
of personal integrity and monuments 
of municipal prosperity. Frozen frag- 
ments of “Common Clay” and “The 
Fortune Hunter” and “ ‘Get-Rich- 
Quick’ Wallingford,” with the faintest 
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possible flavor of life, and no sugges- 
tion of thought or purpose or sin- 
cerity. 

Perhaps, after all, the reviewer’s 
apathy began with the playwright and 
the manager. 


“TURN TO THE RIGHT” 


OULDN’T it be refreshing to see 

a play in which the dear old 
mother read “Three Weeks,” instead 
of the Holy Bible, and waited for her 
prodigal son with a bloodhound in the 
front yard, instead of a light in the 
window ? 

In which the 
if any — re- 
invincibly 
or, failing 
caped stum- 

a fortune the 
they _ turned 


“crooks” — 
mained 
“crooked,” 
that, es- 
bling upon 
moment 

honest, 


Ruth Chester es Mrs. Bascom is 
“a great asset’’ to the playwrights. 
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and showing up in evening clothes and 
a community wiser and nobler and a 
great deal richer for their presence? 

Perhaps it wouldn’t. 

At any rate, it is the other brand of 
goods that has come to be known as 
“hokum,” and that, no matter how 
gooily concocted, seems never to lack 
a paying and appreciative public. 
When Owen Davis, following the 
familiar recipe, excursioned his “Sin- 
ners” to the farm and had them con- 
verted by a few words with Mother, 
many of us felt that this was mixing 
it a bit thick, but Winchell Smith, who 
wrote “The Fortune Hunter,” has 
taken John E. Hazzard into partner- 
ship and done the same 
old thing with the 
same lu- crative 
result in “Turn 
to the Right” 
at the Gaiety. 
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William E. Meehan and Lucy Cotton in “Tum to the Right.” 





COLD-STORAGE 


Apparently, at two 
dollars a head, few 
of us want life 

as it is. We 

prefer life 

as we 

wish it 


Forrest Win- 

ant and Louise 

Rutter in “Turn 

to the Right,” which, . 

as Mr. Pollock says, is too 

much like “Wallingford” and 

“The Fortune Hunter” to duplicate 

their records, but is a very pleasant entertainment, 
and the nearest thing to a big success in New York. 


were—and once believed it to be. 
Messrs. Smith and Hazzard, who cer- 
tainly have used their ingredients clev- 
erly and adroitly, caused us to crow 
with delight as, one after another, 
cracksman, pickpocket and detective 
succumbed to the influence of mater- 
nal sanctity, leaving us to vote the 
exhibition “good, wholesome stuff.” 
“Turn to the Right” certainly shows 
God in his heaven and all right with 
the world. If either of the hero’s sus- 
ceptible “pals,” falling in love with the 
first rustic maidens they met, had en- 
countered the hero’s inamorata, instead 
of the hero’s inamorata’s unattached 
friends! If the village idiot hadn’t 
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turned out to be the 
shrewdest sort of 
salesman, or if 
Mother’s jam 
hadn’t 

proved 

a bo- 
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nanza at 

exactly the crit- 

ical moment or if— 

Well, one just shud- 
ders to think of it! 

“Turn to the Right” 
really is an amplified anec- 
dote. The genuine excel- 

lence of this anecdote is its greatest 
strength, and the fact that the play 
is really over when the anecdote has 
been recounted is its greatest struc- 
tural weakness. Joe Bascom, sent to 
prison for a crime which, of course, 
he did not commit, emerges with two 
bosom friends—Gilly, an expert safe- 
breaker, and Muggs, the best pick- 
pocket of his time. In the little 
pawnshop in which the prologue oc- 
curs, Joe pleads with both to follow 
his lead and “go straight.” Both pro- 
fess their willingness, but each has 
his eye on a “job” to be done first. 
Muggs protests philosophically, and 
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Edward Durand, Robert McWede and Marjorie Rambeau in “ 


Cheating 


Cheaters,” which supplies two thrills and considerable amusement and is 


doing well at the Eltinge Theater. 


whereabouts, has been waiting with the light in 


the window—and the Bible. 
of the reunion is honestly effective. 

. door opens ; the prodigal enters ; and with- 
out a word the mother gathers him 
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Marjorie Rambeau in ‘‘ Cheating Cheaters.” 
not unreasonably, that “We've got to 
have a roll to go straight with, aint 
we?” 

Joe abandons his “pals” and walks 
home, where Mother, ignorant of his 


The moment 
The 


into her hungry arms. Broadway, 
which brings its maternal parent to 
town one week in every year and 
speaks of her sentimentally the other 
fifty-one weeks, wept copiously. 
Mrs. Bascom sees deliverance in 
her son. The boy seems to have 
prospered, and the good old lady 
is about to lose her farm to Deacon 
Tillinger for a debt of a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. Joe, whose 
total capital is the money given him 
when he left the lock-up, is at his 
wits’ end. And then, quite miracu- 
lously, arrive the two loyal “crooks,” 

Gilly and Muggs. Five minutes after 
they meet Mother, either would “com: 
mit murder for that old lady.” Apprised 
of the situation, Gilly promptly in- 
quires: “Is there anybody in this town 
got a hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars ?” 

Here, without question, is the most 
amusing line spoken on our stage this 
season. And what follows—the “am- 
plified anecdote”—is equally irresistible. 
The only person in the neighborhood 
sure to have a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars is—Deacon Tillinger! So, 
after a conversation most artfully de- 
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vised, in which the two adventurers 
extract from the Deacon’s daughter 
Elsie the exact lay of the land in the 
old gentleman’s grocery store, Gilly 
goes out for a little exercise, promising 
that “it wont take me long,” and re- 
turns with the needed money. This 
money, paid to the Deacon, promptly 
is lifted from his pocket by Muggs and 
restored to the safe by Gilly, so that 
the farm is saved at no expense to 
anyone. The curtain falls upon the 
termination of this transaction, with 
the three men on the point of accom- 
panying Mother to church, and the 
audience in gales of laughter. 

The consummation of this incident, 
which occurs after a prologue and a 
first act, leaves the dramatists at an 
obvious loss how to continue their play. 
The day—or, rather, the night—is 
saved by the Deacon’s insistence that 
he has been robbed. From the city 
comes a detective, Callahan, who im- 
mediately recognizes Gilly and Muggs. 
There is a moment of suspense. Must 
Mother learn the record of her guests? 
Callahan is determined upon searching 
the house for stolen goods. He raps 
at the door, and upon the threshold 
appears Mother. That conquers Calla- 
han. And then, just as the Deacon’s 
accusation is about to involve the trio, 
the impressionable detective identifies 
his quarry in Lester Morgan, the sup- 
posed rich man, who was about to 
marry Joe’s inamorata, Elsie Tillinger. 
Subsequently the village idiot arrives 
with an offer from a wholesale grocer 
in town to take about twenty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of jam made by 
Mother from her peach crop. Some 
mother—and some jam! 

The last act, practically duplicating 
the conclusion of 
Wallingford,” finds the three men mar- 
ried to the three rustic maidens, a din- 
ner in progress off stage, and everyone 
faultlessly attired in evening clothes, 
with automobiles in profusion. Moth- 
er’s jam has made the fortune of the 
group. ‘The cottage of which Joe 
dreamed is perched upon a set hill in 
front of the back-drop, and thither Joe 
and Elsie, returned from their honey- 
moon, proceed in their car. The lamps 
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of the automobile disappear in the dis- 
tance; the miniature dwelling is illumi- 
nated; a light shines in the upstairs 
window ; then the shade is drawn down, 
and the theater curtain falls. We have 
come to the end of a comedy obvious 
but rather heart-warming, utterly 
without semblance to life, and devoid 
of any particular merit except the 
fundamental one that it is consistently 
amusing. The same quantity of sugar 
that one finds in the play would have 
spoiled the jam for us, but apparently 
there is a numerous public that likes 
the cloying quality in comedies and 
comestibles. 

Messrs. Smith and Hazzard have a 
great asset in Ruth Chester, who em- 
bodies Mrs. Bascom without the pro- 
fessional saccharinity of Emma Dunn. 
Hers is genuine sweetness and tender- 
ness, helped by a gentle, veiled voice 
like Effie Shannon’s. Forrest Winant, 
never. at his best in heroic roles, is 
rather actory as Joe, but Frank Nel- 
son gives a good performance of Gilly, 
and William E. Meehan’s Muggs is one 
of the best comedy characterizations re- 
cently seen upon our stage. The re- 
mainder of the company, uniformly 
satisfactory and capitally directed, rises 
above that generalization in the Betty 
Bascom of Lucy Cotton and the Deacon 
Tillinger of Samuel Reed. 

“Turn to the Right” is too much like 
“Wallingford” and “The Fortune Hun- 
ter” to duplicate their records, but it is 
a very pleasant entertainment, and the 
nearest thing to a big success in New 
York. 


“CHEATING CHEATERS” 


HREE seasons of beneficent bur- 

glars and heroic housebreakers 
might be supposed to have exhausted 
the dramatic potentialities of the under- 
world, but Max Marcin, whose “The 
House of Glass” was one of the suc- 
cesses of last year, has evolved an 
entirely new combination in “Cheating 
Cheaters,” which is doing well at the 
Eltinge. Here is a play far less senti- 
mental and far more ingenious than 
“Turn to the Right,” making a smaller 
appeal to the heart and a greater appeal 
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to the head; the most effective com- 
bination of farce and melodrama since 
George M. Cohan’s “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate.” 

Roi Cooper Megrue started the fash- 
ion of tricking audiences when he 
sprung a surprise with one of his char- 
acters at the end of “Under Cover,” 
but Mr. Marcin, in the second act of 
“Cheating Cheaters,” reveals half of 
his dramatis persone in a new light, 
and fairly succeeds in lifting the on- 
lookers out of their chairs. Another 
surprise, reserved for his conclusion, is 
not quite so surprising, in consequence 
of which the piece steadily loses in- 
terest throughout its latter portion, but 
the diminution of tensity is not suffi- 
cient to keep this offering from being 
one of the most consistently entertain- 
ing trifles of the season. 

In the beginning of “Cheating 
Cheaters” we are introduced to a gang 
of swindlers that has painstakingly 
erected a towering structure of decep- 
tion in order to possess itself of a valu- 
able collection of jewels owned by a 
rich and fashionable family named 
Palmer. Nan Carey, alias Ruth Brock- 
ton, has been sent abroad, that she 
might make a steamer acquaintance of 
Tom Palmer, and afterward three of 
the “crooks,” masquerading as the 
equally rich and fashionable Brocktons, 
have taken a smart house near the Pal- 
mers’, with a fourth “crook” acting as 
butler and a’ fifth as music-teacher. 
The intimacy between the Palmers and 
the Brocktons has ripened, and all is 
ready for the proposed haul, when, in 
the second act, it is disclosed that the 
Palmers are swindlers too, having prac- 
tically duplicated the scheme of the 
other gang in the hope of acquiring 
gems—the result of a successful rob- 
bery—in possession of the Brocktons. 

This disclosure, rendered dynamic by 
the skill of the dramatist, is used for 
all it is worth in the following act, 
wherein each group waxes righteously 
wroth that the other is attempting what 
it had planned. Sentimental interest 
is kept up by the device of having Tom 
Palmer in love with Ruth Brockton, and 
a great deal of cleverness is employed 
in: the efforts of each gang to outwit 
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the other. Then, as a final coup, Ruth, 
unmasked, proves to be the famous de- 
tective Ferris, and both clans are gath- 
ered in to spend a sleepless night in the 
toils—zvide the last act of “Kick In’— 
and to bring about a lame and ridicu- 
lous “happy ending.” In this “happy 
ending,” Ruth sinks into the arms. of 
Tom Palmer,and the thieves are granted 
their liberty on condition that they enter 
the service of Ferris. The result should 
have been a notable addition to a cer- 
tain class of detective agencies now 
flourishing in the Big City. 

Excepting its last ten minutes, Mr. 
Marcin’s play is creditable, not only on 
account of the invention employed, and 
the skill with which it is employed, but 
because of its dialogue and of two or 
three genuine bits of character drawing. 
Ira Lazarre, the lawyer who finances 
the Brocktons, while always “playing 
safe,” is quite a fresh type, and more 
broadly drawn, and not less amusing, 
is Steve Wilson, the “strong-arm man,” 
posing as butler, who objects to refined 
methods in robbery. These two parts 
are capitally played by Frank Monroe, 
who was the detective in “Alias Jimmy 
Valentine,” and Robert McWade, re- 
cently seen in “Common Clay” and in 
“Rio Grande.” It would be difficult, 
indeed, to imagine a more nearly per- 
fect cast than that which A. H. Woods 
has given Mr. Marcin. Marjorie Ram- 
beau, discussed at length when she ap- 
peared in “Sadie Love,” in the words 
of Mr. Woollcott, continues 


Standing with reluctant feet 
Where Barrymore and Adams meet. 


And, comparisons of this kind surely 
being anything but odious, it may be 
added that Miss Rambeau’s Ferris, in 


its ease and naturalness, sometimes 
suggests a female impersonation of Wil- 
liam Gillette. That sterling actor, 
William Morris, distinguishes himself 
as one of the Brocktons, and Elita 
Proctor Otis, who used to have a mo- 
nopoly of this type of part, could not 
have equalled Anne Sutherland’s de- 
lineation of another Brockton. Miss 
Sutherland’s sharp distinction between 
the “crook” at ease, and the “crook” 
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A scene from the production “‘Seven Chances.” The play 
contains some graphic character drawing, bright and racy lines, 
= and a lovely love scene. 


“There is very little of ‘Seven 
Chances,’ says Mr. Pollock, 
“but that little is quite delight- 
ful.” It gets at least three of its 
chances of success from Frank 
Craven, Otto Kruger and 
Carroll McComas. 
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Frank Craven and Beverly West in a scene from David Belasco’s 
production of “‘Seven Chances.” 
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Frank McIntyre, 

Zelda Sears and Roy 

Atwell in George Broad- 

hurst’s farce, “ Fast and Grow 
Fat,”’ which was made into a farce 
by George Broadhurst from Frank 
R. Adams’ novel, “ Five Fridays.” 


that has been turned into rather a cheap 
and shabby melodrama. A little more 


depth and sincerity would have given 


real vibrance to “The Man Who Came 
Back,” with its optimistic preachment 
that “a man’s never down till he’s will- 
ing to stay.” Even a fundamental mis- 
take, a great deal of claptrap, and a 
perfect willingness to sacrifice anything 
for a laugh, do not keep the play from 
having effective passages. Generally, 
however, it is little more than talk. The 
distance traveled by the hero, from first 
to final curtain, according to the pro- 
gram, is 19,460 miles. It is at least 
twice that many words. 

The fundamental mistake to which 
allusion has been made is the hero him- 
self. If we are to be interested in the 
sin that a,man tramples underfoot, in 
the vice from which he redeems him- 
self, the man must be important, and 
the sin and vice of the everyday sort 
that beset us. There is nothing more 
difficult to make convincing on the 
stage than goodness and badness, and 
the badness of Mr. Goodman’s rich- 
man’s-son, Henry Potter, who floats in 
alcohol from New York to San Fran- 
cisco and from San Francisco to Shang- 
hai, making humorous remarks about 
it the while, and all with no better pur- 
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pose ap- 

r parently 

than shocking 

the shopgirls in the 

balcony, has all the 

genuineness of revelry at the French 

Ball, and all the wickedness of de- 

bauchery displayed at five francs an 

hour in Paris. The whole subject 

seems to have been flippantly treated. 

Nobody works up any real solicitude 

for Henry, and when he finally comes 

back, with pineapples grown in Hono- 

lulu as “the stepping stones to 

higher things,” there is little of that joy 

which we are told is the concomitant 
of the sinner’s return. 

Henry begins drinking in the first act 
in New York, where his father, the 
very rich Thomas Potter, speaks to him 
about it, eliciting a series of comic 
replies that effectually deprive the 
young bounder of our sympathy. Of 
course, too, there iS a woman in the 
case. Father sends Henry to San Fran. 
cisco, where he continues his absorption 
of spirituous liquor and becomes enam. 
ored of a spinster cabaret singer. At 
this time the outlook is that Henry is 
going to have a wife in every port. 
Then our hero is shanghaied to Shang, 
hai, where there are one or two really 
gripping incidents in an opium den. 
The most vivid of these is the story told 
of a man raving in one of the bunks— 
the story of a man whose mistress, 
threatened with abandonment, swore 
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that she would follow him wherever he 
went, and accomplished the feat by 
killing herself. Drug-soaked and half- 
crazed, this ruin raved constantly to the 
dead woman he saw before him, so 
there was no doubt but that she “had 
the laugh on Binkey.” 

More pertinent, and fully as stirring, 
is the moment when, in this den, Henry, 
liquor-soaked, stumbles upon the caba- 
ret singer, Marcelle, drug-soaked, and 
these two, at the lowest level of degra- 
dation, clasp hands and agree to fight 
their way back together. This scene, 
with its squalid background, its accom- 
paniment of articulate delirium, might 
have been tremendous, and is melo- 
dramatically effective. But from there 
the play goes down, down, down to the 
uttermost depths of The Family Story 
Paper. The coming back is achieved 
by growing pineapples on a plantation 
acquired somehow in Hawaii, by taking 
a drink as a test and then letting Mar- 
celle throw away the bottle, and when 
Marcelle pretends to have succumbed 
again to her own craving, and her hus- 
band thrashes her for it with a mule 
whip, both parties feel satisfied. with 
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their regeneration, and Henry goes to 
Papa. The old gentleman, meanwhile, 
has been doing a little testing on his 
own account, and, finding Marcelle 
ninety-nine per cent pure, restores her 
to the arms of his son. “Oh, Dad!” 
exclaims Henry. 

“Oh, fudge!” observes the discrimi- 
nating theater-goer. 

And the play is over. 

The presentation is generally medi- 
ocre. Henry Hull, brother of Shelley 
Hull, of “The Cinderella Man,” is 
rather engaging as Henry, and rises 
creditably to one or two emotional op- 
portunities, as does Mary Nash, in the 
role of Marcelle. Edward Emery, as 
Thomas Potter, the father, gives an 
honest performance, marred occasional- 
ly by obvious recourse to actors’ arti- 
fice, while Ernest Lawford has nothing 
to do, and does it inconspicuously, and 
Wright Kramer is a_ supernaturally 
serious secretary. 

“The Man Who Came Back” may 
make some money, but it wont make 
anything else. 


“SEVEN CHANCES” 


7 HERE 
there’s a 
will there’s 
a play,” and 
Roi Cooper 
Megrue, 
temporarily 
abandoning 
melodrama, 
has found 
almost 
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enough material for a very good one in 
Gouverneur Morris’ short story about 
the man who left his grandson $12,- 
000,000 on condition that the boy was 
married before his thirtieth birthday. 
The fact that Grandpa’s demise occurs 
twenty-four hours before that anniver- 
sary, with Jimmie Shannon not only 
celibate but far from being addicted to 
women, is the promising situation that 
begins “Seven Chances,” which David 
Belasco has produced at the Cohan 
Theater. What follows would have 
made a capital one-act sketch, and the 
fact that Mr. Megrue has his work cut 
out in spreading it over three acts does 
not prevent much of that work from 
resulting very pleasantly. In fact, here 
we find on Mr. Megrue’s part a happy 
return to the manner of his first suc- 
cess, “It Pays to Advertise”’—some 
graphic character drawing, a large 
number of bright and racy lines, bits 
of charming writing, as lovely a love 
scene as the sweetest girl graduate could 
wish, and several touches of. the sort 
that still may be described as Fitchian. 
Mr. Megrue has contrived to keep 
his people very young and very human, 
and he has made up, in part, for the 
slightness of his tale by locating it in 
a really interesting country club. Here 
the embarrassed Jimmie, aided and 
abetted by his friend Billy Meekin, 
proposes to seven girls in rapid succes- 
sion, and is refused by them all. One 
of the seven is‘engaged already. An- 
other is barely sixteen. “I’d rather rob 
the cradle than the grave,” says Jimmie. 
The seventh, who really loves him, 
loves him too much to accept him for 
purely mercenary reasons. This act, 
which. in spite of the author’s careful 
differentiation of character, becomes a 
bit monotonous as one proposal follows 
another, still has appealing incidents, 
not the least of them the scene between 
this girl, Anne Windsor, and Jimmie; 
and the audience is frankly pleased 
when, in the following act, Anne, 
tricked into believing that there was 
another will, disinheriting Jimmie, mar- 
ried or unmarried, finally says “yes.” 
“Seven Chances” is given at least 
three of its chances of success by Frank 
Craven, Otto Kruger and Carroll Mc- 
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Comas. Mr. Craven’s method, familiar 
to persons who remember “Bought and 
Paid For” and “Under Fire,” is happily 
adapted to the requirements of this 
part, to which he brings, not only per- 
sonality, but fine art and great’ sin- 
cerity. Mr. Kruger, who will be re- 
called for his agreeable performance of 
the boy-husband in “Young America,” 
and Miss McComas.are a youthful and 
wholesome Billy and Anne. The re- 
mainder of the cast is good and, in the 
case of Helen MacKellar, startlingly 
pulchritudinous. If débutantes are to 
wear décolletage like Miss MacKellar’s, 
God help us when they grow up! 

There is very little. of ‘Seven 
Chances,” but that little is quite de- 
lightful. 


“MR. LAZARUS” 


HE new season offers at least two 

examples of the wisdom of play- 
wright’s sticking to their last—or, more 
properly, to their first. 

Mr. Megrue, of whom we were under 
the painful obligation of speaking dis- 
paragingly while he wrote melodrama 
no less painful, has recaptured our 
admiration with a comedy in the spirit 
of his initial offering; and Harvey 
O’Higgins and Harriet ford, whose 
agreeable “The Dummy” was followed 
by a dreadful thing called “Polygamy,” 
have quite outdone themselves in “Mr. 
Lazarus,” current at the Shubert. 

“Mr. Lazarus” may never be smoth- 
ered in filthy lucre,—it is a bit quiet and 
subtle to achieve big success,—but to 
our humble way of thinking, it is the 
brightest and freshest thing on view in 
New York. Here is a soupcon of the 
old farce, “Turned Up,” that used to 
be the piéce de résistance of Nat Good- 
win, with a judicious admixture of 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” 
yet really suggestive of neither, and as 
quaintly charming as any comedy with- 
in our recollection. 

The hero of “Mr. Lazarus” is a dead 
man. At least, he was dead—having 
been killed in a railway wreck while on 
his honeymoon—until his widow, Mrs. 
Molloy, accumulated a second husband 
whose purpose in life seemed to be the 
spending of the insurance money. 














Then, when Mrs. Molloy, become Mrs. 
Sylvester, was reduced to taking board- 
ers, and her daughter Patricia to act- 
ing as a maid-of-all-work, Mr. Molloy 
gave his justly celebrated imitation of 
The Man Who Came Back. Nobody 
recognized him in Mr. Lazarus; we 
weren't altogether sure ourselves until 
the end of the first act, when, having 
heard of Mr. Molloy’s fondness for 
sleeping on the floor, beneath an open 
window, we were amused at seeing the 
new lodger roll up in his blankets in 
exactly that position. The fashion in 
which the resurrected hero routs Dr. 
Sylvester, straightens out the pretty 
love affair of Patricia and the illustra- 
tor Billy Booth, and then, after discov- 
ering himself toa somewhat skeptical 
family, concludes that if a man must 
give up smoking and go to church he 
had better be dead, and takes himself 
off again—all this narrative, unfolded 
in. quaint and leisurely humor, is far 
too enjoyable to be given you in any 
other form. 

The great charm of this comedy is 
that nothing is overdone. It is as deli- 
cate as a pastel and as human as the 
desire to choke an alarm clock. Its 
great merit lies in the drawing of char- 
acter. Dr. Sylvester, with his vanity, 
his pomposity, his very occasional mis- 
pronunciations and his trick of calling 
his fat wife “Girlie,” is amazingly life- 
like. Mrs. Sylvester is the best embodi- 
ment of utter unintelligence ever put 
upon the stage. And Washington 
Square is full of Billy Booths. All 
these parts are so well played that one 
hardly realizes that they are played 
at all. 

This is particularly true of Wil- 
liam T. Clarke’s Dr. Sylvester. If Mr. 
Clarke isn’t Dr. Sylvester he is a great 
comedian. Florine Arnold, last seen 
here in “The Melody of Youth,” of 
course is absolutely perfect as Mrs. 
Sylvester, and Tom Powers, the Billy 
Booth, is a really human juvenile— 
which is as rare as a human ingénue, 
and almost as hard to find as a human 
tenor. Mr. Powers suggests Sol Smith 
Russell with a Southern accent and 
without theatricalism. Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, who is acquiring art faster than 
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a converted darky acquires virtue, is a 
sweet and appealing Patricia, and 
Henry E. Dixey’s Mr. Lazarus again 
reminds us that the great comedians are 
not yet extinct. 

“Mr. Lazarus” has more real humor 
and sentiment than are in an army of 
Cinderella Men. 


“PIERROT THE PRODIGAL” 


ONDERFUL are the ways of the 
theater! 

“Pierrot the Prodigal,’ produced by 
Winthrop Ames and Walter Knight at 
the Booth, and received with louder 
acclaim than any other offering of the 
season, is that same “L’Enfant Pro- 
digue” the vain effort to popularize 
which absorbed the life of Madame 
Pilar-Morin. Messrs. Ames and Knight, 
of course, make no secret of this fact; 
the original name of Michel Carré’s 
work appears on their program. It 
would be absurd to suggest that Marjo- 
rie Patterson brings to the mute Pierrot 
any grace that was not given the role by 
Madame Pilar-Morin, or that the per- 
formance, as a whole, or the piece, in 
any part, is more delightful than for- 
merly, but “L’Enfant Prodigue” was 
never a success in this country, and 
“Pierrot the Prodigal” promises to 
pack the Booth. 

The pantomime, in fact, is very deli- 
cate and agreeable comedy, with flashes 
of drama, though, personally, I cannot 
see the advantage of any form of nar- 
rative that ignores the greatest beauty, 
and the greatest advantage, of narra- 
tive—which is the spoken word. With- 
out that, wit is impossible, character can 
only be hinted, and drama is reduced 
to physical action. M. Carré’s story of 
the lad whose mad love for the village 
laundress led him to steal his parent’s 
savings, to slip away in the night, to 
cheat at cards and finally to crawl 
back home heartbroken, would be ex- 
ceedingly slight material for three acts 
were it enriched by dialogue. With- 
out dialogue, its flashes of humor and 
force do not save it from growing 
wearisome. Personally, I cannot be 
interested for three minutes in the deli- 
cate operation of fly-catching—even 
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when that operation is accompanied by 
music. . 

The chief merit of the interpretation 
at the Booth is the Pierrot’s tather of 
Paul Clerget. Miss Patterson’s face 
is singularly immobile for pantomime, 
and Margot Kelly, who plays Phrynette, 
is exceedingly attractive to the eye. 
“Pierrot the Prodigal,” after all these 
years, is a novelty—pleasant to the men- 
tal taste, and as stimulating as a glass 
of grenadine and water. 


“THE BIG SHOW”’ 


“THE BIG SHOW,” second of 

Charlies Dillingham’s productions 
at the Hippodrome, is not one whit less 
big than in previous years, though 
somewhat less novel and ingenious. 
Banal and unintelligible as were most 
of the “plots” of the old days at the 
Hip, at least they served to string to- 
gether, with faint logic, the events of 
the evening. Without them, the enter- 
tainment becomes vaudeville on a huge 
scale. 

The current performance begins with 
a mimic view of the building’s exterior, 
with a street parade of the company in 
progress. Then, before quite inspiring 
visions of the Capitol and of the deck 
of a battleship, the former serving as a 
background for row after row of West 
Pointers, while the latter is manned by 
hundreds of bluejackets, a gentleman 
made up as Uncle Sam vows musically 
that “We'll Stand by Our Country.” 
The exact nature of the vow is lost in 
the spaciousness of the Hippodrome. 
If Uncle Sam’s voice becomes a con- 
fused whisper a block away, one begins 
to understand its failure to be heard at 
all in Mexico. 

Follows quite an extraordinary dance 
by George Hermann, painted to resem- 
ble a skeleton maneuvering before a 
black drop; a short and really enter- 
taining specialty by Toto, the clown; 
and then an amazing trick by which a 
grand piano, its virtuoso and a girl 
atop it, float about the air, whirling and 
twirling, sans visible means of support. 


“*The Mammoth Minstrels ;’ 400— 
Count ’Em— ,oo” differ from other 
minstrels principally in their number. 
Even the jokes, beginning with that 
one about the difference between the 
man who has seen Niagara, the man 
who hasn’t seen Niagara, and a cucum- 
ber, are souvenirs of other days. A 
medley of famous “coon” songs is 
agreeable; the spectacle is worth see- 
ing; and one is amazed to find the 
chorus reaching a climax by playing an 
accompaniment on banjos. Apparently, 
Hippodrome choruses can do anything. 
I’ll back the girls to learn Chinese be- 
tween seasons! 

What Sousa was to last season’s 
show—its great feature—Anna Pav- 
lowa is to “The Big-Show.” And— 
whisper !—I was disappointed, not only 
in Pavlowa, who offers nothing new 
and whose personal charm somehow 
fades in the Hippodrome, but in the 
scenery and costumes designed by Leon 
Bakst. One missed the broad, vivid, 
daring effects; the splashes of color 
and the barbaric splendor that took 
one’s breath at the Russian Ballet. This 
ballet, a rather gappy version of “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” seems commonplace 
and uninspired. I am told that women 
are charmed by it, and I can only regret 
that, on my afternoon at the Hippo- 
drome, I was not able to effect a Flori- 
da Enchantment. 

The ice-ballet, now called “The Mer- 
ry Doll,” on the other hand, is infinitely 
superior to last year’s. Katie Schmidt 
and Hilda Ruckerts are grace itself on 
skates, and never before have I realized 
the altogether astounding skill of Char- 
lotte. Miller and Mack do a capital 
clog on skates; Pope and Kerner con- 
tribute an enchanting waltz under the 
same handicap; and one of the Lamy 
Brothers accomplishes a jump of eight 
or ten feet ending upon the ice and 
without disaster. The setting here, 
penned by Mark Lawson, is very beau- 
tiful. 

“The Big Show” is big enough for a 
dozen shows. It wouldn’t be hurt by a 
little more cleverness. 
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As a 
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ESSENTIALLY WOMANLY é 7 Rae 
AND REFRESHINGLY 7 by Sarony, 
HUMAN—AND NO MORE F 

OF AN ENIGMA THAN 

ANY OTHER WOMAN 


By John J. Rodgers 


[_ONG-HAIRED gentlemen in 
horn-rimmed spectacles seem 
prone to consider Frances 
Starr as an enigma rather 
than asa personality. Grant- 
ing that Woman is a 
riddle, then Miss Starr is 
one; but that is as far as I 
have ever been able to bring 
myself toward placing her 
among the nation’s oddities. 

She is essentially womanly 
and refreshingly human. One 
half of her personality would 
like to fit itself quietly into a 
warm brown background, but 
the other half attracts whatever 
is about, like a magnet. Your 
mother. would call her “a nice 
girl,” or “a sweet child,” but you 
would like her, nevertheless. 
That is a 
dangerous «And when I ay 
combination— was a little girl,” ‘Gi 
or in most says Frances 
cases it would Ste “boys — 
heachiek notin ee the thought 

of boys—used to 
the case of scare me almost 
Frances Starr. to death. I 

It wouldn’f would run from 

be halfway cg 
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One half of Frances Starr’s personality would like to fit itself quietly 
into a warm brown background, but the other half attracts whatever 


is about, like a magnet. 


from a proper description to call her 
shy. A shy actress! Not so shy as a 
few years ago, perhaps. when she 
would run away from boys, but shy, 
still. 

“I’m afraid of men yet,” Miss Starr 
confessed to me one day. “I don’t know 
how to treat them. And when I was a 
little girl, boys—even the thought of 
boys—used to scare me almost to death. 
I wouldn’t go to parties where they 
were, and if one of them showed signs 
of liking me, I’d run in the opposite 
direction whenever 1 would-see him 
coming. 

“Perhaps,” she went on (she was 
sitting on the window-seat, with the 
soft fall sunlight melting in behind her, 
toning into the burnished red of her 
hair against the dark. maroon of the 
suit she wore,—a charming picture,— 
one foot drawn up under her, and 
actually sitting on it!), “perhaps it’s 
best that I haven’t liked the boys so 
very much, and that I have never let 
love interfere with my work. There are 


> 


two 

prime 

rules 

an ac- 
tress 
must 
obey 
never have 

a cold and : 

never fail in love. When you do fall 
in love, prepare to retire; if you dou’t 
the public will retire you—unless you 
can have a lot of interesting affairs. 

“Even a home takes away from one’s 
work. I have a certain sort of home in 
New York, and a summer home on 
Lake George, but I find that I can’t 
combine domesticity and acting. I keep 
house in a purely impersonal way—I en- 
joy the appearance of a house, the com- 
forts and the good food. 

“T find that I must conserve my 
strength and mental being in other ways 
too. Dinner-parties, for instance, are 
strictly taboo. When one is as enter- 
taining to the gentleman on one’s right 
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as one politely should be, it is as diffi- 
cult acting as playing a part. For 
myself, I want to go to the theater per- 
fectly relaxed.” 


ISS STARR seldom talks about 
herself. I have heard the scribblers 
complain that she is always ready and 
agreeable—but she _ invari- 
ably talks about some- 
thing or some one 
besides herself. 
And she was 
the one they 
wanted 
to hear 
about. 
So it 
‘< 
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f 
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Frances Starr in 
the new Belasco 

production, “Little 
Lady in Blue,” by 
Horace Hodges and T. 
Wigney Percyval, authors 
of “Grumpy.” It is a comedy— 
Miss Starr’s first. Her greatest suc- 
cesses, it will be remembered, have been 


in emotional and intense dramatic réles. 














outside the thought of 
either of us when we drifted 
into the charming little his- 
tory of Frances Starr’s career; and as 
she caught herself, blushingly, in the 
midst of it, only the imminent tragedy 
of an unfinished story drove her to the 
end. 

We had been talking about the am- 
bitions of each one of us who goes out 
into the world for a little more than 
food and bed; and Miss Starr had been 
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telling me that she had never consid- 
ered herself as possessed of superior 
talents, that she had never thought of 
reaching great heights. 

“I meet so many girls who simply 
know they are going to become great 
actresses,” she laughed, “that'I realize 
now that I never did have that high- 


and-mighty feeling. I 






















just liked the thea- 
ter and loved 

to work in 
a.” 
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And 
so the 
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story was 


begun. 

WE lived in Albany (said Frances 
Starr), and somehow—I was only 

a girl of fifteen—I wriggled my way 

into a stock company. I was always 

perfectly agreeable, taking anything 

that offered and glad to get it. My first 
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part was in “The Moth and the 
Flame ;” I had two lines in it,— 
“Doesn’t the church look love- 
ly!” and “Who —the girl with 
the mangy muff ?”—and | must 
have gone over. them a thou- 
sand times. Indeed, I believe 
I must have changed the inflec- 
tion on that “Who” at least a 
million times ! 

I played four parts a week, 
for which, each week, I re- 
ceived ten dollars. We put on 
a curtain-raiser and a three-act 
play for each program and 
changed programs twice .a 
week. I knew I was young 
and crude and al! that, and I 
thought ten dollars a great deal 
of money for them to be pay- 
ing me. If I was left out of 
any of the plays, 
I felt that ] 
Sa a done 
some- thin 
terrible, mad 
some mon 


P| 


mis- 
go weeping to 
ask what was the matter, and why I 
had been left out. ; 


take, and I would 
the nianager and 


strous 


When the season—that of 19001— 
was over, I was left high and dry. I 
decided to go to New York, but my 
family threw up its collective hands. 
They insisted that they never would 
permit me to go to New York alone. 
So I just went, anyway. I had saved 
up twenty-nine dollars, and I knew 
some people in New York who would 
not seriously object to a visit from me. 


is 
Se 


A 
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“There are two prime rules an actress must obey: 
never have a cold and never fall in love.” 


‘to go with 


Belasco.’ 
Even the 
thought of it 
nearly drove 

me into hysterics. 
It was more than 
awe at greatness. 
The idea of ap- 
proaching him and 
a place probably 
have given me 
ure. I never even 
of it. And when, at 


I was going to 
make my money 
last until I got 
an engagement, 
when I simply 
knew I could 
make lots more; 
and I did make 
it last. 
It was a great 
epoch in my life. 
I had always 
been ambi- 
tious to do 
big things, 
of course. 
People 
would 
e a9 3 
oo¥O- 
ought 
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for me, I stayed in a nervous tremor man’s name on his office door—oh, a 
for days. dozen times. 

I was frightened to death of all man- I had heard a great deal of the Mur- 
agers, much more Mr. Belasco. I would ray Hill Stock Company as a training- 
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Typically Frances Starr. 


go up elevators to their offices, walk camp, so to speak, for actresses, and 
down the hallways, look at the signs several times I went up to the Murray 
on the doors—and flee. I never did go Hill Theater and examined it—from 
into one of those offices. I climbed up the outside, just walking around and 
the stairs and looked at Charles Froh- gazing. Henry Donnelly, brother of 
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Dorothy Donnelly, was manager of the 
company, and he chanced to notice me 
wandering about. About the third or 
fourth time I went up to examine the 
theater—from the outside again—he 
stopped me, grinning, and asked me if 
I had ever had any stage experience. 
I said I had had—in Albany. He 
laughed at that, but he took my name 
and address, and later I got a telegram 
from him to report for work. 

Ten or fifteen girls were being tried, 
but I got the place. From then on, for 
three weeks or so, I played every other 
week, receiving a salary of seven and a 
half dollars a week, on which I had to 
get clothing and live. It was a hard 
tussle, but I never sent home for a 
cent, and it was not until long after- 
wards that I told my mother and sister 
about it. But at the end of the third 
week I got a raise, to fifteen dollars. 

I stayed with the Murray Hill Com- 
any for a season and a half. We 
played everything from Hoyt’s come- 
dies to Shakespeare. I would be a 
soubrette in a musical show one week, 
and Portia the next. 

My first real play was with Charles 
Richman in “Gallops,”—on Broadway, 
if you please,—a little sketch which 
David Gray had made into a society 
drama. I was the ingénue. While I 
was in “Gallops,” William J. Dean, 
3elasco’s stage manager, who had been 
with me in stock, saw me and asked 
Mr. Belasco to watch my: perform- 
ance. 

But he almost didn’t, though he came 
to see me. 

He was looking for a very feminine 
person to play with David Warfield in 
“The Music Master.” And when he 
came to see “Gallops,” his eye fell upon 
me in a very mannish riding-suit. 

“Oh, she wont do at all,” he told 
Mr. Dean. “We might as well go.” 
And he prepared to do so. 

But Mr. Dean was a friend indeed. 
“But she changes her costume in the 
next act,” he persisted. “Just wait 
and see her then.” 

So. Mr. Belasco waited. 
changed his mind. 

If he had gone out, what a different 
story! 


And _ he 


HAT is the little story as related on 

this particular fall afternoon, I 
repeat it because it is so refreshingly, 
typically Frances Starr. ; 

Would you ever think she is nervous ? 
Yes, indeed! And that she. becomes 
more sincere and earnest in her work 
with each new season? 

“T want to play everything,” she told 
me once, “especially character studies, 
the interpretative things. I like to get 
away from myself. But—and perhaps 
you have never realized it—all actors 
are mental scientists. No matter how 
you feel, you put yourself in the back- 
ground; your physical self is always 
subordinated. 

“Fatigue, for instance, the greatest 
enemy to acting, brings the physical 
self forward. Nervousness is likely to, 
unless, as it is with me, acting takes all 
the nervousness out of one. 

“T try to send myself to the theater 
in a state of perfect relaxation, for an 
actress cannot juggle with an audience. 

“So I turn to music to soothe myself. 
I study piano and voice-culture all the 
time, and haunt the opera-houses and 
symphony concerts. 

“Music stimulates my imagination 
and intellect. If I sing for half an hour 
before giving a performance, my nerves 
are quieted, my brain more active and 
my enunciation improved. Languages, 
too, are wonderful in improving one’s 
speech—German, French and Italian. 

“And while we are talking about lan- 
guages, let me tell you something that 
is almost funny. I have to confess that, 
when I read, I like philosophy and the 
old Greeks best ; and I never read much 
fiction—except “Vanity Fair,” which is 
my favorite book, and Charlotte Bronte, 
who is my favorite author. Put now, 
since we are becoming conventional 
again, you’re going to ask me what my 
hobby is. Really, I don’t know—unless 
it is collecting antiques and loving 
babies. 

“Like almost every other actress in 
this wide, wide world, I want to play 
Shakespeare. But Mr. Belasco says 
that the secret of every manager’s 
success lies in keeping an actress from 
doing what she wants to do. Should 
I feel discouraged or not?” 
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A Real 
American 
Composer 


CADMAN HAS SET 
THE INDIAN TO MUSIC 


Anice Terhune 


NE day, not so very many years 

ago, two men hurrying from 

opposite directions collidéd with 

a third as he burst out of his office door. 

There was a general mix-up, fol- 

lowed by. explanations and apologies 

from the two men who had cata- 

pulted into the third—the manager 
of the Duquesne Steel Company. 


Mr. Cadmen (at right) and (in 

center) his vocalist, an Indian 

princess, directly descended from 
ecumseh. 


“What’s your hurry ?” 
asked the manager. 
“And has either 
of you seen any- 
thing of my 
messenger-boy ?” 

They: hadn't. 
“Some one has rifled 
Charles MY draughting 


Wakefield Papers,” com- 
Cadman. plained the 








smaller of the two, ‘and I’m out to 
tind who it is—” 

“IT have a bigger complaint than 
that,” cut in the other runner, a burly 
railroad brakeman, red of face. “Some- 
hody has lit out with a dozen of my 
couplin’ pins—an’ I’ve got to find him 
double quick! My cars ought to be 
gone from this yard afore now!” 

“Well, /’m out to get my messenger- 
hoy!” announced the manager. “I’ve 
heen ringing for him for the last twenty 
minutes.” 

The search-party gathered recruits 
as it went along, and by the time the 
freight-yard was reached, the crowd 
liad assumed the proportions of a small 
and friendly mob—all out to see the 
messenger-boy get what was coming 
to him. 

It was the brakeman who suddenly 
held up his hand and said: 

“Sh! What’s that? Listen!” 

Everybody stopped and _ listened. 
|'rom behind a freight car came a weird 
sort of tinkle that resolved itself into 
a tune—a most peculiar and haunting 
tune unlike anything they had ever 
heard before. 

On tiptoe, they all stole toward the 
car, and around one end—then stood 
still. 

There, curled up on the ground, sat 
the messenger-boy, with the queerest- 
looking musical instrument in front of 
him. It was made of iron couplings, 
spread out like a keyboard, and in each 
hand he held a car-tapper. 

Unconscious of his audience and 
oblivious to everything but the music 
he was making, the little thirteen-year- 
old was having the time of his life. His 
eves were soft with the fervor of the 
composition, and his mind was miles 
and miles away. 

“Well, young man,” said the man- 
ager, trying to be stern, “is this the 
Way you use your employer’s time? 
What’s that you’re playing on?” 

“It’s a metalaphone.” 

“A what?” 

“A metalaphone, sir.” 

“What’s that ?” 

“T don’t know—I made it up.” 

“Them’s my couplin’s!” put in the 
brakeman, suddenly coming -to life 








A REAL AMERICAN COMPOSER 


again. But the boy once more began 
to play his queer music on his queerer 
instrument. 

“Where'd you get that tune, Char- 
lie?” inquired. some one in the crowd. 

“T made it up.” 

“What do you mean—made it up?” 
queried the manager. 

“Why, it just came into my head, and 
I played it. Here it is.” And putting a 
grimy fist into his jacket pocket, the 
small composer pulled out some crum- 
pled sheets of paper covered with 
spidery notes, and held them up. 

‘Now I see what’s become of my 
draughting paper,” said the frrm’s effi- 
ciency-man grimly. 

“You see,” said the boy, turning to 
him apologetically, “I was afraid I'd 
forget how the tune went, if I didn’t 
put it down right away.” 


THs was the original way in which 
a composer’s work was first intro- 
duced to his public. “Charlie” was 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, to-day the 
most original and delightfully Ameri- 
can of any of our American composers. 
In all the twenty-two years since he 
made his “metalaphone” he has never 
lost sight of the fact that he had his 
own music-trail to blaze, rather than to 
stick to the narrow paths already made. 
“T am a product of the University of 
Hard Knocks,” Mr. Cadman told me, 
“and I have always been a lover of 
‘soil’ melodies—of everything close to 
nature.” 

It is this love of nature, undoubtedly, 
that led him to the study of Indian 
music. When other boys dreamed of 
fighting Indians, he dreamed of Indian 
melodies. In 1909 he went out West 
and lived among the Indians long 
enough to become steeped in the atmos- 
phere. 

At first the red men were suspicious, 
loath to let the white man hear the 
music that is a sacred part of those 
ceremonials. But Mr. Cadman clung to 
his ideals, and won out. 

Having written his first Indian songs, 
the next thing was to get some one to 
publish them. They were rejected five 
times before a publisher could be found. 
One of this group is “The Land of the 
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Sky-blue Water” (did you know that that is the 
translation of the word Minnesota. ), and it made 
its writer’s fame. 

No one could resist the haunting melody, the 
peculiar, rhythmic accompaniment. It caught the ear 
of the public, long waiting for something truly 
American, and so held it that the song is to-day one 
of the best known either here or in Europe, having 
been translated even into Russian. 

This, and a later song, “At Dawning,” are 
Mr. Cadman’s best sellers. The latter has 
appeared on more programs, and has been sung 
by more professionals, than any 
work ever written by an 
American composer— 
with the possible ex- 
ceptien of Nevin’s 
“Rosary.” 


a | / 
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HE essen- | 

tial thing ; 
is to make 
music which 
shall fill the 
needs of the 
present hour, 
but shall also 
point to the 
next hour, as 
presaging some- 
thing higher to 
strive for. 

That is the Cad- 
man feeling for 
his work, the basis 
of his ambition—that, 
and to create a real 
American music. 

He has written 
a trio for vio- 

Mr. Cadman visit- 
ing an Arizona 
cliff-dwelling 
witha 


friend. 


Mr. Coline sliiee- 

graphed with Gertrude 

Gilbert, Exposition musi- 

cal director, on ““Cadman 

Day” at the Panama- 
California Fair. 

can and a dis- 

tinct contribution 

to American piano 

literature. Then 

there are three new 

“Songs of the West” 

that breathe the desert 

atmosphere of Arizona 

and California. 
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AS a happy commentary on our new American 
musical life, Cadman has been winning the 
recognition that so many American geniuses, 
in the dark days of the past, have been re- 
fused—because they were Americans! Nearly 
every musical club in America has, during the 
last few years, engaged Cadman for a recital, 
or at least has devoted an entire program to 
his works. And “Cadman Day” was one 
of the most interesting features of the 
San Diego Panama-California Expo- 

sition. 
Cadman’s greatest achieve- 
ment, however, is his opera, an 
Indian theme called “The Land 


lin, ’cello and piano, in which the last of Misty Water’—in my estimation, a 


movement is what the composer himself 
calls “idealized rag-time.” Of course, 
that is American. He has also a piano 
sonata based on Joaquin Miller’s “From 
Sea to Sea,” which is essentially Ameri- 


real American opera at last. It is the 
work of three years. Conditions in 
opera-producing are not now favorable 
to its production, but it is hoped that 
before long it will be presented. 








Milton Newman as Pier- 
rot and Margaret Allen as 
Pierrette in “Pierrot in the 
Clear of the Moon,” cre- 
ated and produced by 
Gretchen Riggs. 





Photographs by Florence M. 
Hendershot, Chicago 


A GROUP of interesting people in 
Chicago have organized a_ novel 
theatrical enterprise. It is called “The 
Players’ Workshop” and will give plays 
by Chicago writers only, and nothing 
but first productions—an experimental 
theater laboratory where ideas may be 
worked out in actual practice. 
Dramatists seeking new effects and 
the radical in stagecraft are given a 
chance to prove their ideas, working 
with fellow artists and assistants mu- 
tually interested in testing, under favor- 
able conditjons, their efforts to secure 
variety ill beauty. 
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Edward Balzent as Harlequin, Win- 
ifred Cutting as Columbine, and 
Clarence Thomas as Pierrot, in “The 
Wonder Hat,” by Kenneth Goodman 
and Ben Hecht? 


The 
Players’ 
Workshop 


By Giselle 
D’ Unger 


Four one-act plays were first pro- 
duced—‘‘Brown,” a tragedy in color; 
“Ten Minutes,” a comedy ; “The Home- 
coming ;” and “The Wonder Hat,” a 
harlequinade. Later, four other one-act 
plays were given—‘‘The Red Flag,” 
‘An Idyl of the Shops,” “A Man Can 
Only Do His Best” and a pantomime, 
“Pierrot in.the Clear of the Moon.” 
All reflected true dramatic qualities. 

Rehearsals are held for three weeks, 
and during the fourth week perform- 
ances are given each night. 

Although the tiny auditorium can 
hold only small audiences, the stage is 
sufficient for experiments in lighting 
and scenic effects. 











































A Complete Résumé of 


Previous 


HE love-story of Rose Hargrave, 

an American heiress, and Ladis- 
lav Moniuszko, a young Polish pianist, 
is told in this striking novel. Ladislav 
has won fame but not success abroad, and 
has come to America, accompanied by his 
father Casimir—whose idle life has been 
devoted to making his son a means of 
revenue to himself and who keeps his son 
ignorant of the fact that he is of age— 
and by his mother Zofia. They are of 
the multitudinous Polish nobility. 

Mrs. Emery, a patron of the Moniusz- 
kos’ in Paris, calls on_ the Moniuszkos. 
With her is the Duke of Surrey, who has 
set himself to win Rose Hargrave for her 
fortune. While Mrs. Emery and Surrey 
are waiting to be summoned to the 
Moniuszko apartment, the door-man ush- 
ers in Mrs. Hargrave and her daughter 
Rose. They have come, they explain to 
Mrs. Emery, to ask Ladislav’s .opinion of 
Rose’s playing, and perhaps to arrange for 
lessons for her. 

Mrs. Emery, knowing Casimir as mer- 
cenary and wanting a fair judgment of 
Rose’s talent, suggests that she introduce 
Rose as her protégée, a poor music stu- 
dent. Rose and her mother slip off their 
jewels and go to meet the Poles. 

After hearing Rose play, Ladislav pro- 
claims her a real musician and offers to 
give her advice and assistance gratis. 

Still to conceal her identity, and yet 
hoping to provide some way of repaying 
Ladislav, Rose Hargrave has her uncle 
and aunt, the Van Tassells, engage the 
young pianist for a private concert. Van 
Tassell sends an advance check for one 
hundred dollars to Casimir, who receives 
it on the morning following one of his 
gambling debauches, during which he has 
distributed I. O. U.’s freely. He notes 
that Van Tassell’s check might easily be 
raised to four hundred. 

Ladislav makes a tour of New England, 
with great success. 

Meantime the Duke of Surrey has de- 
clared his love to Rose. She neither 
accepts nor rejects him. Then Ladislav, 
still thinking her poor, makes violent love 
to her, and though she knows the draw- 
backs to life as a musician’s wife, she is 
unable to keep herself from reciprocating 
his passion. 

Gossip couples Rose’s name with that of 
Ladislav, and her relatives are horrified 
and indignant. The evening of the Van 
Tassell musicale arrives; Rose’s father 
and uncle—Hargrave and Van Tassell— 
discover that the check for the hundred- 


the 


Installments 


dollar retainer paid Ladislav has been 
raised to four hundred—and this dis- 
covery provides a powerful weapon 
against him. 

~ Summoning Rose, her father commands 
her to still the gossiping tongues by cut- 
ting Ladislav publicly that evening: the 
alternative is exposure and prosecution of 
Ladislav for the raised check. Rose 
knows that Casimir and not Ladislav must 
be the guilty one; but she knows too 
that Ladislav would have to suffer for it. 
To save him, therefore, she consents— 
and carries out the cruel business. So 
Ladislav, already flaming with resentment 
at an affront offered him by the Duke of 
Surrey, learns that his adored Rose is 
not poor but rich, and suffers the abysmal 
humiliation of her public failure to 
recognize him. He can interpret it all 
only in one way: she has been making 
sport of him; andhegoeshomeindespair. 


ADISLAV’S fame grows. He casts 
off old musical bonds; his heartbreak 
leads him into new fields of music. He 
begins work on an opera, laboring well 
into the summer at a little seaside resort. 
Chance brings Surrey and the Har- 
graves to this same resort. Surrey takes 
Rose, Mrs. Hargrave and Van Tassell’s 
young son Chauncey out in a sailboat. 
They are becalmed, but Chauncey loses 
the anchor, with the result that the tide 
carries them almost out to sea—almost, 
for they encounter another becalmed sail- 
boat at anchor and ask permission to tie 
to it. The boats are made fast—and then 
Surrey discovers to his chagrin that the 
other sailboat is Ladislav’s, with the elder 
Moniuszkos as passengers. Rose wishes 
to go aboard Ladislav’s vessel, and so 
Casimir changes places with her. And 
when a breeze springs up, Rose insists on 
sailing back in Ladislav’s boat. Thus it 
happens that Surrey, Casimir, Mrs. Har- 
grave and the boy sail back together, and 
Ladislav, Rose and Zofia follow. 

The breeze swiftly rises to a tempest; 
finally Ladislav’s boat capsizes. The three 
cling to the overturned hull, but the 
women become exhausted, and Ladislav 
realizes that their only hope is for him to 
swim to shore with one of them. Which 
shall he save? 

The agony of Ladislav’s decision is 
finally solved by his mother, who by a 
ruse distracts his attention to Rose and 
then lets go her hold and sinks. 

Ladislav and Rose now find themselves 
alone on the storm-tossed wreck. 
e 
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CHAPTER XXX 


l‘ay ung arbre de la plante d’amours, 
Enraciné en mon cueur proprement, 
Oui ne porte fruits, sinon de dolours, 
Feuilles d’ennuy et fleurs d’encombre- 
ment. 
Ballade attributcd to FRANCOIS VILLON. 


“ IHAT’S that dark 
|| the left ?” 

—| “It’s only a log or a spar.” 

Didn’t you see the 


thing off to 


“No—it moved! 
spray 2” 

“Then it’s a fish leaping up.” 

‘It may not be. Row to the left.” 

“\Ve mustn’t stop for that. We must 
hunt for the boat.” 

‘But it might be some one swim- 
ming, 

“Not in these waves.” 

“Row to the left, I say!” 

“It’s gone now.” 

“No—there it is again! Row to the 
left! There! There! It is some one! 
Quick! Quick! Oh, my God!” 

Hargrave hung far out beyond the 
how of the rowboat and thrust still 
further forward a lantern. Captain 
Lamb and the Duke of Surrey were 
hending to the oars, turning their heads 
now and then to look. As the boat 
slapped and thumped against the waves, 
the spray dashed over Hargrave, but he 
stared through the mist and the black 
with the eyes of a condor. 


“‘Sandallvood when bruised, gibes forth sweet scent, 
Perfuming eben the axe that wounds it.’’ 
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Now he cried: “Yes! It’s Rose! But 
she’s not swimming. She’s drowned! 


Quick! She’s sinking! Quick—can’t 
you row faster! Now watch out— 
youll run her down! Back water, 
there! I have her! I have her! My 
child! Rose! Rose!” 


Surrey and Lamb drew in their oars 
and stumbled forward, catching Har- 
grave just as Rose’s weight was drag- 
ging him over. He had dropped the 
lantern into the water. As they lifted 
the girl, her hand clung to Ladislav’s 
coat. They tore it loose, and with the 
wrench raised Ladislav’s head out of 
the water. His dripping face, green in 
the clammy moonlight, and his glassy 
eyes, had such a look as Dante saw in 
hell. 

3ut none of the men saw him in their 
frenzy. As they haled Rose’s uncon- 
scious form into the skiff, they did not 
note that Ladislav’s body rolled over 
and sank. ; 

Captain Lamb had a flask to Rose’s 
blue lips in an instant, and roared as 
he pushed the two men aside: “Leave 
her to me! She needs air.” 

As the hot liquor burned down her 
throat, she shivered and murmured 
“Ladislav !” 


URREY heard and turned away as 
if he had been smitten in the face. 
He sank down in the stern of the boat. 


Copyrighted, 1916, by Rupert Hughes. All rights reserved. 
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Surrey took Rose up in his big arms and carried her to her room, vouchsafing only an indignant glare to the eager 
questioners. Rose was quite out of her head. She kept caressing Surrey’s cheeks and calling him “Ladislav. 
He thought he would go mad with envy and regret. 
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He felt something thud. against it from 
beneath, then scrape softly along the 
side. He looked over. Ladislav’s face 
was just visible beneath a-veil of foam. 

Surrey shuddered—then reached out 
quickly. A wave covered his arm to the 
elbow. His hand came up empty. 

He watched the water keenly. 
Through the retreating wave, a few 
yards away, something dark and heavy 
slowly emerged, then sank again. Sur- 
rey rose, set foot on the stern-seat, and 
dived. As he came up, his hand brushed 
Ladislav’s face. He clutched the long 
hair and swam back, calling Captain 
Lamb to aid him. The Captain could 
not manage Ladislav’s weight alone, 
and could hardly persuade Hargrave to 
leave Rose long enough to lend a hand. 

When Ladislav’s limp body was 
pulled into the boat, Captain Lamb 
said: “The girl’s all right. You watch 
her. I'll mind the lad.” 

He worked over Ladislav with all the 
rough science he knew, knotting his 
handkerchief about the suffocating 
tongue, rolling the limp body, kneading 
it, moving the arms up and down slowly 
and regularly, and cursing the reluctant 
breath till at last life responded faintly 
and took up again its old rhythm. 

When Rose and Ladislav had been 
resuscitated and were beyond immedi- 
ate danger, Surrey and Lamb seized the 
oars and rowed as swiftly as they could 
back to the pier. 

In the bow sat Hargrave, cuddling 
Rose to him, kissing her wet hair, chaf- 
ing her cold hands and mumbling in- 
cessantly : 

“My child, my child, my child!” 

In the stern of the boat Ladislav was 
sprawled, half dead, at Surrey’s feet. 
The Englishman, as he rowed, stared 
and stared at his rival, and smiled to 
himself: ‘“Deuced droll that I should 
have had to save the beggar.” 

\nd he felt almost ashamed of his 
own heroism. 


HEN the boat reached shore, a 
large crowd had gathered—men 
in evening clothes, women in brilliant 
gowns with skirts and scarfs flying. 
Surrey took Rose up in his big arms 
and carried her to her room, vouch- 
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safing only an indignant glare to the 
eager questioners. Rose was quite out 
of her head. She kept caressing Sur- 
rey’s cheeks and calling him “Ladislav.” 
He thought he would go mad with envy 
and regret. 

Captain Lamb had caught Ladislav 
in his arms, and stalked all the way out 
to the Moniuszko cottage. There Casi- 
mir came to the door. During the 
storm the Lambkin had reached the pier 
with much difficulty. Casimir had come 
home expecting to find Ladislav and 
Zofia ahead of him. Not finding them, 
he had watched the bay for hours. At 
length he hunted up a rosary of Zofia’s 
and sat telling its beads for the sai_ty 
of his wife and child, whom he loved 
more than he had known or made 
known. 

When the bell rang, he hurried to the 
door to welcome them back. When he 
looked from Captain Lamb’s, stern-set 
jowl to the pallid face of Ladislav, he 


-gasped: “But where is your mother?” 


Ladislav weakly pointed out to the 
bay, where the waves still clamored 
against the beach. 

It was Casimir that fainted. 

Captain Lamb let him lie, strode over 
his body and carried Ladislav to his 
room, where he stripped him, wrapped 
him in blankets, and sent the terrified 
maid flying for hot-water bags and 
whisky. On his way home, he stopped 
at the house of the nearest doctor. 

“Better go over to the cottage of 
those Polish people soon as you can,” 
he said, and was gone. 


HE shock, the exposure, tlte long 

terror, the absolute exhaustion, had 
drained the vitality of Ladislav and 
Rose to the dregs. Both needed all the 
art of their physicians to turn the tide 
back from the ebb. But Ladislav suf- 
fered the more, for he had been worn 
out by his long work on his opera; then 
death had entered his home like a mur- 
derous thief and bereft him of his 
mother, the companion of his whole 
existence. His racking grief for her 
was embittered by the knowledge that 
she had thrown away her life for him. 
He blamed himself for giving her op- 
portunity for such sacrifice. 
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. Even as he lay in his bed he fainted 
again and again; chills and fire shat- 
tered or burned him, and in his weak- 
ness he cried and wailed like a sick child 
whose mother is away from home. 
Fever on fever lashed him from delir- 
ium to delirium. His brain turned 
dramatist, and he seemed to play great 
masterpieces before _ tremendous 
throngs, with kings and queens and 
presidents hurling flowers at him. 
Strands of truth were interbraided with 
the skeins of fancy. He did not im- 
agine his mother alive. He gathered up 
the feigned bouquets and heaped them 
all at the foot of her casket, begging 
her to waken and take the tributes. And 
at length in his fantasy she rose indeed 
to life, and they laughed and danced in 
young-hearted triumph. But again 
Death drew her back by the hair, and 
the eternal seals resumed her eyelids, 
fastened her lips. He wrote for her 
funeral marches such as escorted Sieg- 
fried through the dark woods. Then he 
forgot his mother and fought with the 
nurse and his doctor when they tried 
to keep him from leaping out of bed 
to conduct the huge orchestra and the 
company of world-famed stars that 
were gathered to perform his opera at 
the Metropolitan. He defied the Czar 
of Russia to stop his hymns of freedom 
for Poland. He threatened the whole 
world that had tried so long to smother 
his genius. . 

While Ladislav was agonizing under 
the tempests of ecstasy that stormed 
through his brain, Casimir also needed 
the physician’s care. He was blaming 
himself ‘for every one of the myriad un- 
kindnesses and neglects that had been 
his sole reward for Zofia’s devotion. 

He understood suddenly, as by an 
apparition, how beautiful Zofia had 
‘been; how little other women rivaled 
her graces; how patiently she had en- 
dured his lapses from duty; how per- 
fectly she had fulfilled her own. 

It was a crushing blow to Casimir 
when they brought Zofia’s body home. 
They had found it the day after the 
storm, where it had been flung upon the 
sharp rocks. Wind and wave and edged 
shale had dealt pitilessly with one who 
had been full of pity. 
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And Fate was not yet done with 
mocking her virtues. As she had died 
without extreme unction and without 
a farewell to her son, an arm’s length 4 
away, so her funeral music at the cot- | 
tage was broken in upon by the maniac ~ 
laughter of Ladislav. Held fast in his 
bed in the room above, he even then | 
rejoiced over some unheard-of climax | 
of instruments, some superhuman 
beauty of inspiration, that visited his 
frenzy. He called aloud to his mother, | 
now alive again in his imagination, and 4 
summoned her, as so often before, to | 
delight with him in his genius. But she 
could not come, she could not hear. She } 
was gone upon a long errand. 

In olden times in Poland it was a 
son’s office to dig his mother’s grave; 7 
in later times he simply sifts the first 7 
handful of earth upon the coffin. Ladi- 
slav could not be present even to pay | 
Zofia this tribute. The Moniuszkos | 
were foreigners, and Casimir was al- 7 


‘most alone at the burial service in the © 


little graveyard of the village. 
Casimir felt that all these horrors} 
were conspired just for his punishment. 7 
He groveled in remorseful prayers of 7 
penitence, vowed to live a perfect life 
thereafter. And immediately, as if to’ 
test him, temptation was before him. 


THAT night a letter came for Ladi- | 


slav. He could not be disturbed, 7 
and would not have understood; and so 
Casimir opened it. He saw that Har-3 
grave’s name was signed, and he shiv- 
ered as he read: 


Ladislav Moniuszko, Esq.: 

Dear Sir: My daughter has just re- 
covered sufficiently to describe to me the 
sad events of the other day. Please 
accept my sincerest condolence for the 
loss of your mother. My daughter told 
me in no weak terms of your heroism. 
I realize that I owe her life to your 
bravery. She also told me something of 
her sentiment toward you, and of what 
you have told her of yours toward her. 
It is upon the latter that I must rely for 
the first and last favor I shall ask of 
you—namely, that you never see her 
again. She is still very weak, and the 
doctor has strongly urged an immediate 
sea voyage. My daughter objects, but is 
too feeble to do more than protest; and I 
shall exert my authority for what I be- 
lieve to be her true interest. 
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There are various reasons which ren- 
der your further acquaintance with my 
daughter most undesirable. I will not 
violate good taste or belie my very genu- 
ine gratitude by naming the most painful 
of these. You will doubtless know to 
what I refer. While my attitude may 
seem a highly ungracious return for 
what you have done, I can only say that 
a father must do what he thinks for the 
best welfare of his child, and that so 
long as you make no effort to interfere 
with that decision I will try to repay you 
by absolute silence concerning a certain 
most regrettable error of one of your 
family. Some day she—and_ perhaps 
you—will see the wisdom and justice of 
my action, and thank me for it. 

Again emphasizing my gratitude for 
your heroism, and my sympathy for your 
great loss, I am, believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
DANIEL HARGRAVE. 


It was the hardest letter Hargrave 
ever composed, and in his time he had 
written many a financial death-warrant. 
3ut now it was his daughter’s happi- 
ness he was concerned in, and he set 
his jaws square and dug the pen deep 
as he wrote. He felt that he was doing 
his duty as'a Roman should. He was 
saving his child’s future at the cost of 
her present tears. He was fighting 
against sentiment; and he had always 
found it good business to fight against 
sentiment. 

To Casimir the letter was one long 
terror. His teeth chattered, and the 
paper rattled in his cold hands. When 
he reached the final promise of silence, 
and the veiled threat, his instinct of 
self-protection overpowered = every 
other feeling. Remorse was redoubled 
in his soul, but he whispered to the 
rosary: 

“Forgive me but this one more crime, 
O God, and I will never sin again— 
never, never!” 

He tore the letter to small bits and 
scattered them upon the wind. And the 
hilarious wind made confetti of them 


as it scampered across the waters of the 
bay. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


[ was weeks before Ladislav was 
strong enough to be told the truth. 
And all the queries of his hungry 
heart were met. with evasive lies of 


elaborate circumstance. Then at last, 
in answer to the eternally reiterated 
question, “Where is Roozha? Is she 
well?” Casimir dared to say: 

“Miss Hargrave is gone. Her father 
called to thank you in her behalf. But 
she is very ill, and he has taken: her to 
Europe—to what city he would not 
say. 

“But what letter did Roozha send— 
what word?” 

“None.” 

Ladislav fell back on his pillow, 
moaning. 

“Gone—and again without speaking, 
without writing! What strange hearts 
these Americans have!” 

For days he lived in a world apart— 
a world of silence and of gloom. He 
could not be cheered or diverted. He 
had no care to live, and no ambition 
to work. In this stupor many days 
went by. 

At length his manager wrote to se- 
cure his program for the opening con- 
cert of the season. Ladislav read the 
letter twice, and sat for a long time still. 
The old craving for fame awoke in him 
again. Suddenly he stood up, flung his 
arms wide, breathed deep and cried: 

“There is one joy that never fails— 
work! There is only one rest—more 
work!” 

He staggered to the piano, ran his 
palms caressingly over the cool white- 
and-black keys. His fingers seemed at 
home again. But when he tried to play, 
they were as rags. He looked at them 
sadly. 

“Poor fools—poor, tired, sick, empty 
hands! Well, we must begin all over 
again. And I feel old! I shall never 
be young again. I am already white- 
haired.” 

It was not metaphor. In the shock 
of his mother’s death and in the hot 
fevers that had scorched him, his curls 
had lost their black gloss. The snow of 
age was upon his head, wreathing his 
youthful face strangely—yet softening 
its deep, tragic line. 

After his other griefs, the loss of his 
skill was no mean sorrow. It left him 
lonely indeed. 

But with dismal heart he began to 
teach himself anew, as if he were a 
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ehild:taking a first lesson. He resumed 
his: athletic exercises, made a business 
of health, made strength his capital in 
trade. 

After a day or two of stumbling, 
knowledge began to rush back into his 
hands, as memory had flowed back into 
his brain after his delirium. The finer 
powers, however, were hard to recover. 
He must slave like a blacksmith. Ten 
or tweive hours a day he belabored 
the piano, drilling his fickle memory, 
schooling his frightened and_ balking 
fingers, steeling his limp wrists. 

He paused only to exercise, to eat 
when he grew faint, and to sleep when 
his head fell on the piano. 


His father plied him with beseech- 

ings for forgiveness, waited upon 
him like a servant, fawned upon him, 
made every other atonement—but 
never mentioned the letter. 

“We have only each other now,” 
sighed Ladislav. And he began to take 
his father into the fullness of his love. 

Father and son lingered at the shore 
after the great hotels had closed, after 
the last cottager had seen the last 
miracle of autumn on the hills, after 
the rusty gold and red of the trees had 
begun to somber, and the winds to turn 
cold and morose as they came in from 
the sea. 

Of evenings Captain Lamb, his occu- 
pation and his clients gone, used to sit 
on the Monitiszko piazza and smoke 
through the music. In time it grew so 
cold that he accepted the invitations to 
sit within. He began to take an inter- 
est in the classics, as anyone must who 
hears them often. He learned to dis- 
tinguish “Shopang” from “Bok.” But 
he found his only kinship of spirit in a 
more rugged, a stormier, soul. 

“That feller Bee-thoven had ought 
to have been a sailor,” he said. “Seems 
like he gits inside of the feelin’s of a 
seafarin’ man better’n anybuddy I 
know.” 

At length the time came when Ladi- 
slav must go to New York. The winds 
began to shake the house, to rattle the 
windows and outroar the piano. The 
gale never chose the key he was play- 
ing in, and when he modulated to the 
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same scale, the wind changed. There 
was no following its chromatics. 

Captain Lamb was at the station 
when the Moniuszkos left. He was 
very short with Casimir, but he wrung 
Ladislav’s strong hand and said: 

“My boy, I like you. I used to think 
music was only for the womenfolks. 
But if I had my life to live over again, 
I think I’d take a shy at the pyanny 
myself. You’ve got the makin’s of a 
good sailor too. If your fingers ever 
goes back on you, come down here and 
I’ll set you up in the boatin’ business. 
You’re all right, you are. You’ve got 
the heart of a woman, and the heart of 
a man besides. Shouldn’t be surprised 
if I run up to hear your concert. Goo’- 
by and God bless you!” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


a different man—and found New 

York a different town. He 
brought to it a great loneliness, an 
emptiness of heart, that made strangers 
of all but the closest friends. And of 
these he seemed to have no more. 

For Rose was gone; and his mother 
was gone. He missed the girl from his 
reveries, those smoke-cloud fancies 
which are the luxuries of the soul. He 
missed his mother in a thousand more 
immediate ways. She had become a 
necessity of his life. Tenderly as he 
had regarded her, much as he had tried 
to do for her and to spare her, he un- 
derstood only now how much his art 
had absorbed her vitality, made her its 
handmaid. 

So Ladislav grieved to think how 
much he had been wont to let Zofia do 
for him. He felt that he had been vam- 
pirish of her strength, her sympathy, 
the very blood of her veins. She had 
allowed music to serve as the be-all and 
end-all of his life. But now he must 
shift for himself. In the midst of the 
“Chromatic Fantasy” he must stop to 
gather up his laundry. He was halted 
in the sweep of Liszt’s transcription of 
Isolde’s death-song by the remem- 
brance that he must call the hotel valet 
to iron his hat. At.the very ecstatic 
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peak of his inspiration in the composi- 
tion of the second act of his opera the 
ink gave out, and no pencil was to be 
found. By the time the well could be 
replenished, the inspiration had evap- 
orated. He had no one to remind him 
of things he must do, of amenities he 
neglected, of when it was time to 
dress, 

Casimir made a great ado of filling 
Zofia’s place, but succeeded only in 
shifting onto Ladislav’s shoulders a 
goodly portion of the burdens Zofia had 
borne for him also. 

The man who has lost a good mother 
must seek a good wife. There were 
candidates enough for the position of 
Ladislav’s helpmeet—rich and _ poor, 
young and old, beautiful, talented. But 
Ladislav looked on them all with mal- 
content eye. Rose had spoiled woman- 
kind for him. On the Grazyna—poor, 
well-named, ill-omened Grazyna—she 
had said that there was something that 
she could not explain that justified her 
silence. Plainly that mysterious some- 
thing was again at work. But what 
could it be? 

She had mentioned her father. But 
what power had he? what reason for 
using his baleful resources? A thou- 
sand fantastic reasons flitted through 
Ladislav’s mind, but none of them was 
so wild as to connect his own father 
with the mystery. And Casin.ir, often 
as he heard Ladislav break out in the 
torment of the riddle, often as he felt 
impelled to confess all and throw him- 
self on his son’s mercy, always found 
courage to resist the benevolent im- 
pulse. How strong the weak become 
before a temptation to do good! 


ESIDES, Casimir cherished a new 

plan of atonement. He had lately 
received letters from his brother in 
Warsaw, and from a lawyer there, say- 
ing that a portion of the Moniuszko 
estate which had somehow escaped 
Russian confiscation and had _ been 
enjoyed by Casimir’s uncle, had by 
his death fallen to Casimir as an 
inheritance. 

It was not a large property, but it 
had furnished a comfortable income 
for the uncle, and Casimir could play 


the princeling on it. He cabled instruc- 
tions and said that he would return to 
Poland to live like a gentleman as soon 
as they sent him a remittance in cash. 

In his new frame of mind, Casimir 
declined—with more than usual mag- 
nificence because of the more than 
usual reality of his fortune—all Ladi- 
slav’s offers to give or lend him money 
enough for his return. He said, with 
a godlike sweetness and the veiling of a 
pride that could never be entirely 
quenched : 

“Fate is a strange creature, my son. 
If it were not for the implied irrever- 
ence, I should say that Fate is not quite 
a lady. She may have reasons for her 
peculiar behavior,—reasons that are not 
for us to comprehend,—but surely she 
lacks the finer instincts. How else 
could she play jokes of such cheap 
humor and such bad taste? 

“For example, my son, take my life. 
Here was I, a gentleman if ever there 
was one, and of the good old régime 
that is dying out as each of us gets 
older. In my early married life, I 
cheerfully—or at least philosophically 
—endured poverty, shabby clothing of 
unpleasant fit, inappropriate lodgings— 
all the humiliations that can grieve a 
soul born with the higher tastes. Why 
did I endure this?—in order that I 
might give to the world a great artist, 
a pianist who would not dishonor even 
the name of Moniuszko. 

“Now that I have reached the har- 
vest of my labors and sacrifices, and 
we are in a position where we earn 
enough to give us something like dig- 
nity, what happens? Fate. throws at 
me a fortune that I do not really need 
now, but have needed so much in earlier 
years. It is disgusting! 

“As for your earnings, my boy, I 
shall not touch them. I have carried 
you forward to the point where your 
art is sufficient to you. When my e- 
mittance arrives from my estate, I shall 
sail at once. Whenever you feel that 
you have had enough of this God-for- 
saken, Philistine-infested America, you 
will be most welcome always at my 
home. You must now trust to your 
own wings. I leave you as the eagle 
leaves his fledglings. As for your pres- 
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ent and future earnings, I freely and 
cheerfully present them to you!” 
Ladislav thanked his father and ex- 
pressed regret at losing his companion- 
ship. It was another tie severed with 
Poland, another heartstring snapped. 


HERE was nothing left to Ladislav 

now but the cosmopolitan citizen- 
ship of art. His heart was still free— 
or rather it was invisibly bound in the 
cords of a vain love. 

His thoughts still hovered over Rose. 
He made many efforts to find her, but 
he knew the country too little to take 
the most obvious steps of tracing her. 
Inquiries had to be made with much 
tact, and he was too little of a dis- 
sembler to ask with a careless air a 
question that meant destiny to him. 

Mrs. Emery, who would doubtless 
have undertaken the search without 
being asked, had gone on a long ’cross- 
continent automobile tour with a group 
of friends. So Ladislav was reduced, 
between timidity and hauteur, to leave 
the riddle in abeyance till Fate should 
be pleased to solve it her own way. 

The second American season opened 
for Ladislav with a recital at Mendel- 
ssohn Hall. He smiled to find the 
house filled to suffocation—almost to 
the bulging of the walls. He remem- 
bered what a sparse audience had 
greeted his first concert in America. 
He remembered that Rose had been 
among the few. He looked about for 
her now—and he had opportunity to 
scan the throng closely, for he was kept 
bowing, bowing, before the tumultuous 
welcome would subside. It had now 
become an evidence of musical taste to 
affect Moniuszko. But among all the 
ranks upon ranks of faces, Ladislav 
could not find Rose. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


OULD Ladislav have only known! 
The very day of his concert, 
Rose Hargrave had spent the 
twilight of a reluctant English after- 
noon talking of him. She had not 
spoken of him often, though her heart 
made its residence among thoughts of 
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him. But he was not a subject that 
she and her father could discuss peace- 
ably; so, both of them being haters of 
scenes, they did not discuss him at all 
—at least not after those wild, hysteri- 
cal protests she had made against being 
carried away from America. 

Her battle with death in the storm, 
and her endurance of the emotions that 
had swept over her soul, had left her 
so weak that her prayers and protests 
had then been hardly audible. Besides, 
her physician had so dulled her wits 
with sedatives and quieting drugs that 
she was well out to sea before she fully 
understood the situation. 

The steamer was no place for quar- 
rels, with passengers forever trudging 
past the portholes. When they arrived 
at London her father kept away from 


her as much as possible, except in pub-- 


lic; and the Duke, who had followed 
on the next steamer, was wonderfully 
kind and doggedly devoted. The more 
he was rebuffed, the more he came to 
prize her. 

But Rose grew tired of him, of Lon- 
don, theaters, week-ends, people. She 
dragged her father and mother to 
Richmond to escape the Duke. And 
there the Hargraves sat that evening, 
looking across the many-terraced down- 
ward drift of Richmond Hill. They had 
dined out of doors, in silence, and now 
sat listless even before the ravishing 
view of that sweetly curling ribbon— 
that royal toy—they call the Thames 
River. 


HARGRAVE resisted the twilight 
soothe. His teeth were set hard 
on his cigar, and he puffed out the 
smoke in rapid, nervous whiffs. Mrs.’ 
Hargrave, fat and insipid, kept calling 
things “lovely” till the very word took 
on a hateful edge. Her every other 
speech was: 

“Oh, Rose, how could you !—lovely 
view, lovely! But, oh, Rose, how could 
you!—see those lovely punts on the 
Thames! The Duke is so fond of you, 
too! They say Alexander Pope used 
to live just over there; I always loved 
his ‘Canterbury Tales’—and a lovely 
place to write them! He’d have made 
you a good husband, too. What are 





“I have heard of people’s squandering money in the hunt for pleasure,” said Rose; “but aren’t you spending 


m trying to save us from the aftermath of a rash marriage,” 


replied. her father. 
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girls coming to, nowadays? No won- 
der they call this the loveliest spot in 
‘England—but the Duke’s castle is love- 
lier. If you’d only be reasonable! I’m 
sure, when I was your age—” 

Rose was daughterly enough to en- 
dure this for a long time, and American 
enough to say at last: 

“Mother, in heaven’s name, hush! or 
I’ll go down and jump in your ‘lovely’ 
Thames !” 

This upset Mrs. Hargrave so that 
she would certainly have had hysterics 
if there had not been several people 
sitting at near tables. As it was, she 
decided to retire with such rigidity as 
her lightly balanced avoirdupois per- 
mitted. 

Rose and her father were in sullen 
enough mood to welcome any check to 
her garrulity, and to let her go to her 
room unattended, though later both of 
them paid double for their luxury of 
silence now. 

There, in the tardy dusk, they sat, 
father and child, yet not minded like 
the obediént child and the monosyllabic 
father of tradition. Rose was proud 
by nature; furthermore, she was bred 
under the American law, which goes 
to the very antipodes of the Roman 
code, and regards the parent, not as the 
creator and master of his child’s des- 
tinies, but merely as the one responsible 
for its entry among the citizens and as 
a trustee whom the state may remove 
from power at the slightest malfea- 
sance. 

Yet here. Rose was, enduring with 
‘seeming meekness the galling yoke of 
her father’s authority—and in a matter 
where her heart and future were vitally 
involved, where even the medieval 
daughter sometimes dared an elope- 
ment. 

But her meekness was only of the 
surface; her apparent weakness was 
the strength of self-control in a crisis, 
the proud forbearance that can endure 
unmerited scorn for the scorner’s sake. 


SOMETHING in the very irk of the 
gloaming silence, and in the fact 
that her father and she were alone to- 
gether, impelled her to say: 
*“*To-night Ladislav begins his new 
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season in New York. Last year I was 
at his opening concert, and so were 
you.” 

“Yes,” said Hargrave; “and I didn’t 
want to go. I went to please you. But 
if I could have foreseen how that 
stranger was going to come between 
you and me, to drive you out of your 
senses, and to drive me away from 
America at this busy time, when I am 
most needed there—” 

“Drive you out of America, Father!” 
Rose exclaimed. 

“Yes, for I am sacrificing everything 
to save you. It costs me thousands of 
dollars a day to be away.” 

“T have heard of people’s squander- 
ing money in the hunt for pleasure,” 
said Rose; “but aren’t you spending 
yours to make us all absolutely miser- 
able ?” 

“T’m trying to save us from the after- 
math of a rash marriage. I am fighting 
my utmost against the obstinacy of a 
child who— No, I wont reproach 
you—however ungraciously you have 
acted, you have been at least obedient 
and dutiful.” 

“Please don’t give me—or yourself— 
any credit on that account,” said Rose. 
“You must understand that I don’t obey 
you in this as a father, but as a—yes, 
a tyrant who happens to hold a sword 
over—not my head, but the head of 
one I love. In the old times kings 
sometimes used~ to exact obedience 
from a rebel by having a man stand 
near and hold a dagger at the heart of 
his child or some one very dear. That’s 
the power you have over me, Father.” 

“So even your obedience is—” 

“Let’s not use that word obedience, 
Father. It was always a tyrant’s word. 
I always hated it. Besides, I’m past 
my eighteenth year. I’m a free agent. 
You surely know that if it rested only 
with me or my sense of obedience and 
duty, as you call it, I would disregard 
everything that stood in my way. 
would go to my lover over every ob- 
stacle, every hindrance, that you, or 
anyone else, could put in my way. But 
I am helpless ; for if I went to Ladislav, 
you would cover him with shame, you 
would ruin his life, with the exposure 
of his worthless father. 














“I love Ladislav just well enough to 
be determined to save him from that 
at every cost. He thinks I’m a mere 
butterfly, a coward, a weakling and 
treacherous to him; but I’d rather he’d 
think that of me than suffer as he would 
certainly suffer if he knew what I 
know. And it’s you—my own father— 
that make me endure this—and wreck 
my life!” 


ARGRAVE winced at such a re- 

proach from the soul dearest to 
him of all the souls in the world. But 
he was not a man to be moved by tears, 
by. prayers, by threats, by scorn. He 
could be moved only by appeal to the 
machine that served him for both brain 
and heart. 

After a long silence, in which he for- 
got even to smoke, he said slowly: 
“You don’t know how you hurt me, 
Rose, by what you’say. I have been 
under the surgeon’s knife, but it was 
nothing to the pain I endure from my 
own child.” 

Rose loved her father, as he loved 
her, unyieldingly; and she could have 
wept to hear him speak of the pain she 
caused him. She turned to him, laid 
her warm hand gently on his clenched 
fist, and said with all appeal: “Then 
destroy that check! Be a true and 
generous father to me! Overlook that 
fault of Ladislav’s father—don’t be as 
cruel as he has been. Let me go to 


Ladislav! You can never make me 

marry anyone’ else—never, never, 

never! The very fact that I like the 
a 


Duke as much as I do makes it impos- 
sible that I should love him. If I hated 
him, I might learn to love him. But I 
just like him.” 

Still Hargrave set his back against 
the old rock. 

“I’m not trying to force you to marty 
anybody you don’t want to, my child. 
I'm only trying to keep you from rush- 
ing into a mad affair that would mean 
lifelong regret to you. I tell you I’d 
rather see you dead than married to 
that irresponsible musician. Some day 
you'll thank me—I know you will. You 
loathe me now, and it almost kills me. 
But however you act or think, I have 
only one thing to do—my duty to you 
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as I see it. You are free, as you say, to 
come and go as you please. You don’t 
have to obey me. You can rise up now 
and go to this man; but—well, there’s 
no need of taking an oath a second 
time—you know what I vowed to do. 


You know that I never make idle 
threats.” 
Rose took her hand from his, 


clenched her little fists as he his, and 
bit her lip to keep back the unfilial 
words that were boiling in her. 

So she had only bleeding fingers and 
aching heart to show for her battle with 
the stone wall. She must be brave 
enough to wear the brand of cowardice. 

She and her father sat in deep silence. 
The leisurely English twilight had 
merged itself at last into an English 
night. In the black velvet of the shad- 
owed earth the Thames lay like a coil 
of tarnished silver pinked here and 
there with little shaken spangles that 
mirrored back the stars. 

At last Hargrave, finding his neg- 
lected cigar cold- and bitter, threw it 
away in disgust of tobacco as of life. 
He said: “I’m sick of England. Let’s 
go to Italy.” 

“Wherever you please, Father,” 
sighed Rose. “One country is the same 
as another to me, except that I don’t 
want to be in America—not while 
Ladislav is there. Good night, Father.” 

“Good night, my child,” he said, 
longing for an old-time kiss and not 
daring to ask for it. The hearts of 
him and Rose were being split opef by 
that old, inevitable wedge that young 
love drives in between parents and 
child. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


HERE is no beverage like suc- 
cess, with its bouquet of public 
approval. 

The cordiality of the people who 
greeted Ladislav’s entry so delighted 
him that it effaced for the time all other 
thought. He quivered with joy. He 
wanted to giggle like a ticked child. He 
turned to the piano to hide his shivers 
of mirth. He began to play, and spun 
out a little prelude that was like a burst 
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of laughter. The audience trembled 
with sympathetic vibration and snug- 
gled in its seats. Then Ladislav let 
himself go, giving himself up to every 
mood of all the numbers, squeezing 
the juice out of every fruitful melody, 
draining to the lees every chord of 
grief, and rounding out to perfection 
the contour of every rhythmic profile. 
And wherever he went, the audience 
followed, as a mob its captain. 

At the end of the concert there was 
a hurricane of applause, encores and a 
frenzy of women and men pounding 
their gloves to strips. 

“This reminds me of Rubinstein’s 
first night here,” said one old veteran. 
“The boy is less leonine, perhaps, but 
“he has more poetry.” 

After this concert Mr. Ludwig Gei- 
senheimer gave Ladislav no cold, limp 
hand, but wrung his fingers and with 
face all aflush said: 

“You’re a made man, Moniuszko. 
This hall isn’t half big enough. I’m 
going to book you for Carnegie Hall at 
the first open date. You've got ’em on 
the run. The town is yours—ours!” 

Even the critics felt the rapport with 
genius. They were afraid to talk to 
one another, lest they let slip the adjec- 
tives they had prepared, or lest the 
usual mutual chill should dampen the 
rare luxury of a complete homage. 
Each rushed to his newspaper office 
and dipped his pen in perfume. 


“THE night after the concert Ladislav 
slept heavily. Success was begin- 
ning to be so usual with him that, 
though it’ had not lost its savor, it 
brought only a certain renewal and re- 
pletion of appetite. He woke late, and 
lay like a pasha at ease, gloating over 
his remembered achievement. Then he 
realized that the papers had been long 
abroad, with their opinions of him, and 
that the embattled critics had emptied 
their guns at him. He rang for his 
morning coffee and rolls and for the 
papers with them. He sent for Casimir 
to come and join him in the reading. 
When Ladislav and Casimir finished 
reading the sonorous eulogies, they 
looked at each other. They shook their 
heads, and sighed. 
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Ladislav clenched his father’s hand 
in his for a long moment of grief-— 
then hurled the papers to the floor and 
cried: 

“What is the use, Messieurs les 
Critiques, of your praises now? They 
are too late! She cannot know. I won 
without them. They disgust me now. 
We needed them then. She needed 
them then. But now—” 

He leaped from his bed, flung on his 
clothes, bade his father telephone to 
break various business and social en- 
gagements he had made for that day. 
He went to a florist’s shop and bought 
a huge box of the rarest, richest 
flowers, drove to the station and took 
the first train seaward. 

As he descended from the drawing- 
room coach, several hours later, Captain 
Lamb got down from the smoking-car. 
They met on a deserted station plat- 
form. Captain Lamb stared at Ladi- 
slav, then seized his right hand in his 
own left and smote it with his right 
with a resounding smack and a bone- 
crushing grip. He roared: “Was you 
on this train, too? Why, I just come 
from New York myself. Went down 
to hear you play, like I said I would. 
Got there, and they wa’n’t a seat to be 
had, so I stud up, like a passel of oth- 
er’n’s. I was on one foot most of the 
time, but I didn’t know I was tired 
till after you finished. Why, boy, you 
had my tough old heart on the rack— 
only now and then it was a bed o’ roses. 
But what you doin’ down here?” 

“I go by the graveyard,” said Ladi- 
slav. He heaved the box of flowers to 
his shoulder, and set forth through the 
heavy snow in the uncleared roads of 
the deserted summer resort. 


CAPTAIN LAMB insisted on going 
with him, and the taciturn old salt 
grew talkative as they trudged through 
the drifts. 
“I’m a horny-hearted old cuss, but 
you got through the shell with that 


music. I got to thinkin’ of my daugh- 
ter. Aint never told you about her— 
aint goin’ to now. Only her an’ I had 
some difficulty over a young feller that 
I thought wa’n’t good enough for her. 
She run away to town, an’ I never went 
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after her. I hardened my heart and 
said she might starve, for all of me. 
She didn’t starve. Pretty girls don’t 
have to. But I guess the young feller 
I kept her from was better’n some of 
the others she met. 

“After your concert I wanted to 
speak to you, but they was such a 
crowd of swaller-tailed_doods and low- 
necked women rushin’ at you as if they 
was goin’ to lynch you, that I couldn’t 
reach ye. I was countin’ on takin’ the 
midnight train home, but somethin’ set 
me huntin’ for my girl. I started 
walkin’ up and down Broadway, 
wishin’ I hadn’t been so mean to her. 
I looked for her through all the crowds 
pourin’ out of the theayters and op’ry- 
houses. I went down side streets,— 
everywhere,—wishin’ I knowed where 
she was at. I heard some music in a 
dance-hall. She wa’n’t there. I looked 
into about a dozen of ’em. ’Long ’bout 
two in the mornin’ I went back to be- 
gin all over ag’in. 

“I steps just inside one door, and 
there was a gang of men and women, 
some settin’ at tables and drinkin’, 
some dancin’. By ’n’ by the music 
stopped, and the dance broke up, an’ 
the couples run for the tables. Then I 
seen her. And she seen me, and I 
thought she was goin’ to faint. She 
stared at me like she’d saw a ghost. I 
jest kind o’ held out my arms, and then 
stepped out of the door. And she come 
runnin’ to me, and I grabbed her close. 

“A feller says, ‘Keb? Keb?’ 

“And I says, ‘Yes;’ and he says, 
‘Where sh’ll I drive?’ An’ I says, ‘Jest 
drive!’. So he drove all round town, 
while me and my little child was in 
there cryin’ together like two babies, I 
‘lowed I’d be’n a mean brute to her, 
and she said—well, I wont go into that, 
but she said she hed to live somehow. 
I says, ‘You wouldn’t like to come back 
home, I s’pose, would you? It’s awful 
lonely.’ 

“An’ she says she was so tired of 
people, and so homesick, she’d thought 
of jumpin’ in the river jest to git shut 
of trouble. So I got her a room at my 
hotel, and kissed her good night like I 
useter when she was a teenty-weenty 
kid. Then I thought it’d be terrible to 
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have her come here in the dead o’ win- 
ter an’ find a cold house with no fires 
or nothin’. So I give her some money 
to buy some knick-knacks fer herself 
and the house, and I come on ahead to 
light up. She’ll foller on the nex’ train. 
She’s a pretty chick—and a heart of 
Well, 
that’s enough about me. Better let me 
carry that box. It’s most as big as a 
coffin.” 
Ladislav shook his head. 
“My mother did carry a more heavy 
burden as this for me, and a more long 


”? 


vay. 


T length they reached the little 

graveyard. It lay bleak and piti- 

ful in the white snow, with its clustered 

hillocks, each hiding a coffinful of what 
was once a body and soul. 

Ladislav could hardly endure the 
barren mockery of the place. He 
plunged through the knee-deep snow 
till he found his mother’s grave. The 
tombstone, though it was the largest in 
the graveyard, was carved by the rude 
art of the nearest marble-cutter, and 
seemed a hideous monument for so 
beautiful a soul. 

He rose to his feet in a horror. So 
this was her reward—the reward of her 
girlhood dreams, her courtship, her 
wedding, her honeymoon, her travail, 
her watch and ward, her sleepless 
nights, her patience—her voyage across 
the ocean that she had feared so much, 


‘her life in the tall building that had 


frightened her so. Her timid little 
heart had been afraid of so many things 
that Ladislav had laughed at! But she 
had not been afraid, for his sake, of a 
hideous death. 

Finally Captain Lamb dragged 
him away and lifted him to his feet. 
Then Ladislav tore open the box of 
flowers and heaped them high, talking 
aloud to his mother in their native 
tongue. 

Captain Lamb broke in to ask: 

“Boy, could you spare a posy or two 
to lend me? My wife is buried over 
yonder, and it looks awful lonesome. 
I see the headstone has fell over, too. 
I must set that straight. The girl will 
want to be comin’ here, fust thing. I’m 
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afraid she’ll say I’ve took poor care of 
her mother. And her mother’ll say I 
took poor care of her. I wisht I could 
start all over ag’in.” 

Ladislav gathered an armful of 
flowers and followed Captain Lamb. 
He scattered great roses and orchids 
on the grave of the poor woman who 
had never known such glory in her 
days on earth. The two men pried up 
the fallen headstone and propped it in 
place. 

Then Ladislav hurried to his moth- 
er’s grave for a last communion in 
silence. He said a prayer for her on 
his knees, and there he lingered with 
bared head till Captain Lamb made him 
come away. 


HE train that whisked Ladislav 

toward town carried no drawing- 
room car. It was a so-called accommo- 
dation train, that stopped at every 
crossroad. The coaches were old and 
drafty, yet filled with bad and over- 
heated air. The passengers were 
crowded together like cattle, and Ladi- 
slav was compelled to share his seat 
with a woman racked with an incessant 
cough. He was so exhausted and of so 
low a vitality that he caught a severe 
cold. He was shaken with chills, and 
when at last he reached New York sent 
for his doctor. 

The evening papers were handed 
him, and they were even more florid 
echoes of the morning’s praises. But 
their warmest laudations kindled no 
happiness in Ladislav. The only 
critique that did not pall upon him was 
this: 


On the occasion of Mr. Moniuszko’s 
first concert in this country we said that, 

- while his playing was not devoid of emo- 
tion, it lacked an emotional maturity. 
We ventured, indeed, to say that he 
needed to have loved and lost, to have 
gained a broken heart, before he could 
speak with final authority to the people. 
In Mr. Moniuszko’s first concert we 
missed that last authority of grief, that 


final solemnity and bitterness of despair. 

Whether it was the regrettable loss of 

his mother or some unknown sorrow that 

has changed him, we must confess that 
in his last concert we did not find any 
further lack of experience. The heart- 
break was in every tone. Even his 
scherzi had sardonic gayety and reckless- 
ness. We welcome this newcomer into 
the great army of actors in the universal 
tragedy. He is now fitted in an unusual 
degree to be our spokesman and to re- 

voice for us the Weltschmerz of a 

Mozart, a Beethoven, a Chopin, a 

Schumann, Schubert, or Tschaikovsky— 

broken-hearted men, all of them, as are 

all of us. 

In every line of this review there 
was a vinegar congenial to Ladislav’s 
forlorn spirit. 

When the doctor arrived, he found 
Ladislav ina bad condition, body and 
mind. He put him to bed and promised 
him a long stay. Here the manager, 
Mr. Geisenheimer, visited him and 
looked at him with a dull, cold eye, 
empty of sympathy, and said with the 
rasping cachinnation that served him 
for a laugh: 

“You can’t stay there, my boy—not 
you! I’ve engaged Carnegie Hall for 
next Tuesday, paid a big deposit and 
ordered the printing. It’s the only free 
time for a month, and I believe in 
striking while the iron is hot. I can 
cancel your out-of-town dates, if nec- 
essary; but.you must make this one. 
And m-u-s-t spells must.” 

The doctor and the manager had a 
violent altercation. Mr. Geisenheimer 
said finally: 

“T don’t care if he goes there in an 
ambulance and goes away in a hearse, 
he must give the concert.” 

Ladislav sided with the manager. By 
sheer will-power he forced back the de- 
sire for collapse, kept from bed, and 
practiced while ‘fevers racked him and 
agues made trills out of his singing 
tones. He took stimulants to keep him 
awake during the day, and bromides to 
give him sleep at night. He was stak- 
ing all on the throw of this die. 


The conclusion of ‘‘ Sandalwood’’ will appear in the Decem- 


ber GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale November 12th. 





They Do It in the “Movies” 


RUNNING PLAYS 


IN FRONT OF A 


CAMERA AT A GALLOP, PRODUCING 


FILM AS IF 


By Clifford 


it WERE SPAGHETTI 


S. Raymond 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. A. SCHWARTZ 


NE does not have to be elderly 
to be able to recall the time 
when the moving picture was 
used to empty the vaudeville-houses. 
Two-thirds of the house departed when 
the Armadillo Family came out in span- 
gles, and ninety per cent of the remain- 
ing third vamoosed as soon as the 
moving-picture screen was dropped. 

The people who stayed after this 
sifting-out were either determined to 
get the last cent’s worth of their ten- 
twenty-thirt’, or else they really liked 
the “movies.” They remained to see 
mountain-gorges from the rear end of 
an observation-platform, a view of 
Washington’s monument, a caretaker 
moving through Mt. Vernon and a ship 
entering New York harbor. 

The ushers.were turning up the seats, 
and the janitors were waiting to sweep 
out the place. This condition, as it is 
recalled in an uncritical and unin- 
formed experience, seemed to endure 
for years until some one happened to 
think that a picture which could show 
water tumbling downhill could show a 
man tumbling downstairs. 

It was obvious that the incentive for 
the man’s tumble downstairs ought to 


\O} 


es 


be a rolling-pin in the hands of his 
wife’s mother. The moving-picture 
drama had begun, and a few more peo- 
ple began to stay in the vaudeville- 
houses after the Armadillo Family had 
done its act. Only a few more re- 
mained, but enough to encourage the 
makers of the new-idea films in the 
belief that the mother-in-law motif was 
more interesting to the general public 
than the Royal Gorge, and that a tum- 
bling man was a better attraction than 
tumbling water. 

Thereafter most of the royal-gorging 
was done at tables to which the newly 
wedded husbands escaped from the 
biscuits their wives had made, and the 
scenery was confined in the rain-water 
barrels into which the husbands were 
knocked by their mothers-in-law when 
they returned from the gorges. 

This, being admitted to be an un- 
critical and uninformed impression 
of the development of the moving pic- 
ture, arising out of the experience as 
an observer, does not pretend to be 
accurate. It is accurate only as an 
impression. It records moving-pic- 
ture history as it made itself apparent 
to.a person following its manifestations. 
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T is recalled that 

in the crude com- 
edy stage when tum- 
bling water and the 
tumbling man were 
hesitating in compe- 
tition, a timid prede- 
cessor of “The Birth 
of a Nation” flashed 
on the screen. It 
was “Paul Revere’s 
Ride.” 

It also was, in a 
manner, the trum- 
pet-call at the birth 
of a nation, and it 
had spirit and senti- 
ment. 


people because of their atmosphere and 
color and circumstance. 

An American film at this time was 
staged either in a dingy American street 
or in a dingier American apartment or 
house. The Pathé settings were won- 
derful by contrast. 


That produced the 
period of the heav- 
ing bosom and the 
corrugated brow. 
When the queen 
of the movies de- 
sires to register the 
fact that, as Tosca on the 
ramparts, her soul is torn and 
shredded, she halfway craw!s 
out of her corset and drops 
back into it again. 


Some of the shoe-store 
men made money and, 
having money imagina- 
tion, began to see where 
they could make more 
money. They became 
producers, and without 
the slightest idea of the 
magnitude or require- 
ments of the business they 
were entering, with no 


It was given at 
the end of 
a_ vaudeville 
performance 
and occupied 
about ten minutes. It did, however, 
have a thrill in it. 

Gradually, adventurous gentlemen 
who were looking for business oppor- 
tunities and who were hesitating 
between opening a first-class tonsorial- 


more ability in the business than a hot- 
dog merchant at a county fair would 
have, they produced screen dramas. A 
number of them are in the business 
now. -That is one explanation of why 
they do it as they do in the movies. 


F a producer for the stage gets one 
play a year that combines merit and 
success, he has had a good year. If he 
gets two or three such plays, his for- 


palace and starting a quick-order lunch- tune has been miraculous. If David 
counter, decided that something might Belasco, by reading 
be done with a long, narrow room, bales of manu- 
where a shoe-store had failed, if a_ scripts, listening to 
moving-picture machine were set up days of talk by dra- 
and a shabby tenor and a scrawny matic writers and us- 
soprano were. hired. ing every creative and 
You can remember when the attrac- imaginative faculty 
tion to enter a moving-picture tunnel he possesses, comes 
was the advertised character of the 
cheap vaudeville talent. The fact that 
pictures were shown was mentioned. 
That was all. The names of the per- 
formers were advertised on the bills. 
Later, Pathé’s French pictures came 
over, and the converted shoe-stores 
began to show occasionally something 
which had worth. Pathé at that time 
took bits of beautiful Gradually, adventurous 
Breton seacoast and_ gentlemen ....d 


° e- 
the fields and towns of <ided that something 


T $ might be done with a 
Normandy for the set- licic aioe ian, 


ting of little dramas where a shoe-store had 
which were worth _ failed, if : moving-pic- 
nothing or next to. ture mac ine were set 
nothing in essence, but °? pephathacneeg diem 


: : d 
which delighted some ~" “were hued. 











upon, as the result of this, even one 
play which can stand the season, he 
considers himself in luck. 

The moving-picture producers, think- 
ing of themselves as operating in the 
field of drama, expected to run plays 
in front of the camera at a gallop, pro- 
ducing film as if it were spaghetti or 
macaroni, running the celluloid through 
the machine from an unending coil and 
cutting it at convenient places. 

Human beings cavorted before the 
camera to the hoarse voice of inspira- 
tion caged in a bounding man in his 
shirt-sleeves, and drama was being pro- 
duced. A movie di- 
rector must register 
something Vital, 
something Strong, 
something Sobbing, 
something with The 
Punch. Therefore he 
takes off his coat and 
dramatizes his en- 
ergy. 

Given a complete 
ack of preparation, a 
camplete lack of un- 
derstanding, a com- 
plete absence of intel- 
ligent criticism and a 
complete conviction 
that the processes em- \ 
ployed were correct, 


can it be wondered Ne 
that what they did in * \ 
the movies could be ™ 
done only in the 
movies ? 


A gentleman who might have gone 
into the retail shoe business and who, 
seeing a business opportunity, went into 
the wholesale show business, is not 
necessarily equipped to present or in- 
terpret life. 

In the stages of movie production 
when the retail shoe- and now whole- 
sale show-men thought that life con- 
sisted of going somewhere in a hurry, 
the consequences were not so bad. In 
the early days a movie actor did some- 
thing which made it advisable for him 
to leave the place where he did it. The 
motif could be very simple. He could 
attempt to shake his fist behind the 
back of his mother-in-law and be caught 
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in the act. He could laugh sardonically 
or savagely at his wife’s biscuits. He 
might bring a friend home unexpectedly 
to dinner. He might decide to kidnap 
his child or run away with the maid. 
The latter proceeding was irregular and 
not to be lightly adopted. The thing to 
do, however it was done, was to get a 
cause for flight. Then the drama 
began. 

It became a combination of fire- 
escapes, automobiles, baby-carriages, 
rain-barrels, rowboats, garbage-cans, 
city police and village constables, upset 
nursemaids, upset gentlemen of aristo- 
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A picture which 
) could show water 
tumbling downhill 
could show a man 
tumbling . down- 
stairs. 


cratic appearance reading the paper in 
the park, upset domestic establishments 
through which the procession tore; and 
the end came gracefully when the pur- 
sued ran his head into a mess of boiled 
cabbage on a German housewife’s table 
and, with the housewife throwing plates 
at him, yielded to his fate, confessed 
his sins and took his punishment. 

So long as the ex-shoe- and now 
show-men believed that all life is action, 
the movies were on the safe ground of 
locomotive farce. It was when they 
discovered that life is in part emotion 
that the trouble started. 

That produced the period of the 
heaving bosom and the corrugated 
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brow. When the queen of the movies 
desires to register the fact that, as 
Tosca on the ramparts, her soul is’ torn 
and shredded, she halfway crawls out 
of her corset and drops back into it 
again. When even so happy and mus- 
cular an actor as Douglas Fairbanks 
wishes to indicate that the iron has 
entered his soul, he manipulates the 
cuticle of his brow until the harrowed 
ridges show his tortured spirit. 
Before the subject of corsets is for- 
gotten it might be suggested to alert 
advertising men that mention of the 
fact that a corset had withstood three 
weeks’ wear by Theda 
Bara, Bessie Barriscale, 
Marie Doro or Lillian 
Gish, in emotional 
drama, would be some 
advertisement. : 
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When anything extraordinary: happens 
to a person, that person says something. 
These flood-gates being closed, the im- 
pulse of the movie people is to swell up 
and bust, the explosion registering the 
potency of the emotion suffered. 


[t is unfair to criticise severely the 

technique of movie acting. It is a 
new thing, and for a long while it was 
deprived of the services of men and 
women who have been experienced in 
the school of expression. When Ethel 
Barrymore moves into a screen you see 
a refinement of movie acting which 
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In the movies they a bunking life, and because it seems real, they are injecting bunk into the minds of the uncrit- 
ical folk who pay their nickels and dimes to see drama which is not drama and life which is not life. 


The necessity is not to express an 
emotion but to register it. A-man who 
has tried to like the movies wanted to 
know why all the movie queens had the 
St. Vitus dance. They haven’t. They 
are merely registering. The art is 
largely gesticulatory, plus heaving and 
corrugating. 

The natural flood-gates of emotion 
are words. Under a certain stress of 
emotion a gentleman will bite his mus- 
tache; under a greater stress he might 
tear his hair or his clothes, after the 
old Jewish fashion of rending garments 
and sitting on the doorstep in ashes. 
But he needs words, words which may 
be profane, anguished or supplicatory. 


indicates that it has a future as an art. 
Miss Barrymore, being an actress, does 
not cease being one at the behest of the 
director. 

Mary Pickford, the only Mary, the 
constant Cinderella, faces the camera 
with grace and restraint which dignify 
her in the mass of uncertain emotional- 
ists. Half of Miss Pickford’s charm 
for the multitudes probably is due to 
the fact that she fits and largely works 
in the Cinderella motif, one of a half- 
dozen all-powerful appeals to human 
emotion. Samson, Cinderella, David, 
the Sleeping Beauty, the Ugly Duck- 
ling, the Prodigal Son and Magdalene 
contain about everything in romantic 
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human experience. Mary Pickford is 
Cinderella. 

However; regarding the movies, it is 
not how they do it but what they do. 
The movie drama is a sticky mockery 
of life. In the first place, it seldom is 
a drama. It is only a drama when it 
adapts a play or uses one from the 
stage, as is done with Ibsen’s “Ghosts” 
and “Pillars of Society,” for instance. 

When moviedom produces its own 
plays it fails to produce plays at all. 
It gets illustrated stories. A play has 
definite form. A novel has no form at 
all. A movie scenario-writer does not 


seek form. He seeks a plot and action, ‘ 


There was no form to “The Birth of a 
Nation.” It was a narrative, illus- 
trated. 

There is, to ignore exceptions, no 
movie drama. It has not been devel- 
oped. It may never be developed. The 
movie may be interesting from start to 
finish, but it does not gather and weave 
threads of emotions and pull them to- 
ward a center as if this were the center 
of a web toward which each thread had 
to be worked. 

One does not sit in a movie-house as 
one sits in a theater, conscious of the 
art of the producer in developing a 
supreme moment toward which the 
fate of the characters was pointed and 
which inevitably would be reached. 

The movie does not need and does 
not produce the third act. It has no 
approach to a climax, no climax and no 
recession from the climax. It is with- 
out form. It is not a drama but a nar- 
rative illustrated. It is not necessary 
to dramatize a novel to make a movie 
of it. It is enough to make it into 
pictures. 

The dramatic form has required not 
only plausibility but inevitability in its 
highest expression. Things do not 
happen because they just happen, but 
because, certain causes being called into 
action, certain results are inevitable. 
Drama tries to convince humanity that 
life has laws. The movie assumes that 
it has only startling and mostly pleasant 
accidents. 

In this respect the movie is demor- 
alizing. It is corrupting. It is not an 
interpretation of life. It is a child’s 


A movie scenario-writer does not seek form. He seeks 
plot and action. 
fairy-story told to an adult who has 
to meet not the fairies but the facts of 
life. It has the superficialities of real- 
ity, and they impose themselves with 
all their frightfulness upon the mind of 
the spectator and “con” him into the 
delusion that because he sees real and 
detailed action he is seeing action that 
really follows from cause. 


OTHING ever happens as they do 

it in the movies. If one were to 
deprive a movie producer of coinci- 
dence he would die of exhaustion in his 
first production. Could anything equal 
the performance of even so able a man 
as Griffith in having his Northern and 
Southern brothers in “The Birth of a 
Nation” meet in pairs on the battle- 
field, the younger Southerner and the 
younger Northerner to die kissing each 
other and the elder Southerner and the 
elder Northerner to survive the en- 
counter ? 


They do it in the movies. In the 
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movies they are bunking life, and be- 
cause it seems real, they are injecting 
bunk into the minds of the uncritical 
folk who pay their nickels and dimes 
to see drama which is not drama and 
life which is not life. 

Consistency and_ rationality are 
kicked out of the shop as secon as the 
movie director begins to work and as 
soon as movie actors and actresses begin 
to work under him. Plausibility is told 
to run away and take a vacation. The 
causes and consequences which operate 
in life are locked out. 

In the movies we have the child 
stolen from the gypsies marry the King 
of Denmark and come home with an 
automobileful of gold just in time to 
keep the cruel attorney from turning 
her tottering parents out of the home 
in Des Moines where her artless child- 
hood days had been spent. We have 
the stolen papers found by the young 
husband in his coat-pocket just as he 
is about to be led to the slaughter for 
stealing the will which made his wife 
an heiress. — 

The bad cadet from the city enters 
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the home of the town banker and shoots 
the fair daughter of the family fultof 
dope with a hypodermic syringe, and a 
sweet young detective in the far-away 
city goes instantly to the house into 
which her unconscious form has been 
carried and rescues her by having a 
sparrow on the roof opposite hold her 
hair while they both swing to safety 
across the areaway. 

The sad old millionaire who in his 
aged and repentant moments sickens to 
recall that he drove his fair young wife 
out-of-doors in a snowstorm, finds his 
daughter return to him as Bertha the 
Match Girl in a great blizzard, and 
recognizes her because she has kept at 
her mother’s request the diamond-stud- 
ded watch which the sad and cruel old 
millionaire had given to the young wife 
before he had become either cruel or 
sad. 

They do it in the movies because as 
yet the movie-show business is not so 
far away from the retail shoe business. 
A good barber is not necessarily a good 
judge of a scenario and a good grocer 
may not know acting when he sees it. 
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A NOVEL BY A BRILLIANT NEW WRITER 


BY OLIVE WADSLEY 


begins as a serial in the next—the December—issue of 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


on sale November 12th 


Miss Wadsley’s novels have the power as well as the 
sparkle and newness of the earlier stories of Elinor 
They have created a sensation in England. 
This is the first to be published in the United States. 
It may easily prove the most unusual novel of the time. 
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What's Going On 


UNUSUAL PICTURES OF THE PEOPLE WHO 
DO THE THINGS YOU HEAR ABOUT 

















Phot ograph Photograph by 

by White, : 3 A ay Aimé Dupont, 

New York ‘ Miss Iris Tree, — = New York 
daughter of ; 

Sir Herbert Tree. 


Sari Petrass, a 
Continental favorite 
to appear here in the leading 
Phot h 
role of Klaw & Erlanger’s by White, 
production of ica 
“Little Miss Springtime.” 


Norah Bayes and 
Mr. Tumulty, 
President Wilson’s 
secretary, 


Elsie Ferguson, scheduled to appear in “A New York Girl,” by 





Hulbert Footner. 
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Rosamond Adis on “Sunbeam,” at the 
Chestnut Hill Horse-show, Chestnut 
Hill, Massachusetts. 


Inderwood & 
Underwood, New York 


Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., driving at Newport. 
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As 


Griffith at His Grandest 


One of the Babylonian scenes —in the 
court of Prince Belshazzar— from the 
new Griffith photoplay “Intolerance.” 
A glance at the camera-man perched at 
the top of the structure to the spec- 
tator’s right will give you some idea of 
the exceptional size of the properties 
used and the scenes portrayed in 
this ambitiously conceived spectacle. 
“Intolerance” is said to have consumed 
over 300,000 feet of film and to have 
cost five times as much to produce as 


“The Birth of a Nation.” 











Photograph by 
Amold Genthe, 
New York 





» Paul 
ompson, 
New York 


Mrs. Nina Alexander (above), cartoonist for The 
Suffragist, official organ of the Woman's Party, is said 
to be the only woman political cartoonist in the United 
States. . . . . At left isa new picture of Martha Hed- 
men in peasant costume; she has recently made a hit in 
“The Boomerang.” . . . . Below is Ethel M. B. Harri- 
man,—daughter of Mrs. J. Borden Harriman,—who 
made her debut at Newport in August. 





— a ‘ a 7 . ee on 
Photograph by Harris & Ewing, : td From Paul Thompson, New York 
Washington 
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Photograph by Aimé Dupont, New York 


Billie Burke enjoying a peaceful swing at her summer home at Yonkers, New York. 
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M. L.+ Blumenthal, the illus- 

trator, as drawn by himself, 

and (on the easel) a bit of 
photographic flattery. 


Mr. Blumenthal’s auto- ¥ 


biography: “I was born, 
carelessly enough, and in 
North Carolina. Up to the 
age of thirty-six I never did 


anything out of the ordinary. Then I got married. Just 
now I am helping to run a healthy chocolate-factory, teach 
illustration, run a lodging-house for indigent artists, have a 


T. Harrison Cady, the comic- 


Photograph by Paul Thompson, 
New York 


Mr. Cady (at right) as he 

has pictured himself at work 

in his studio amid the fowls 

of the air and the beasts of 
the field. 


dandy little home, 

a splendid studio, 

two old-fashioned 
. gardens—and I 

don’t want an auto- 
i. mobile.” 


Picture-Makers As They 


ARTISTS YOU SEE 
IN THE MAGAZINES 


William Oberhardt, the magazine 
illustrator, out on an Adirondack 
lake for a row. 
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Picture Themselves 






AT WORK WITH PEN 
AND BRUSH AND AT PLAY 








C.B.Falls(above),theartist, 


in fancy dress costume. 
Wi cae by Alice Boughton, 











of EllisonB. 
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4 Paul Goold, who 
x, YA G. Wright draws mostly for 
~, (at left), the humorous 
Pia the comic magazines, with 
~ artist, a sketch of him- 
sketched by self at work, 
himself. 


Photograph by Apeda 
Studio, New York 
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Mlle. Rhea. 
840 














Photograph by 
Stephen W. Roach 


Is Henry § 
Fo rd a N 


mental crip- NX 
ple or a mental NS ie tei 
i 2 a 2 hotograph copyri ghted 
giant? He says SS ee by International Film 
that eventually he will — Service, New York 
bring prices down to $100 a car, that he will revolutionize farming with his new 
tractor, and that he will introduce an engine-fuel made of waste farm-prod- 
ucts. And Henry Ford’s ‘‘dreams” have a fascinating way of coming true. 
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Photograph by Ira 
Ly Hill's Studio, 
New York 
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Violet Heming, leading 
woman in Richard 
Walton Tully’s new 
play of South America, 
“The Flame.” 





A snapshot at the 
national tennis cham- 
pionship at Forest Hills, 
L.I. At right is Molla 
Bjorstedt, the Norwe- 
gian star. At the left 
is Miss Eleanor Sears of 
Boston, who is we 
known for her interest 

in outdoor sports. 





Photograph 
copyrighted by 
Underwood & 

Underwood, 

New York 





Photograph copyrighted by 
Underwood & Underwodd, New York 


Richard Norris Williams of 
Philadelphia, who defeated 
William M. Johnston—who 
until this game was National 
Tennis Champion. The match 
took place at Forest Hills, L. L., 
and was sensational tennis all 
the way through, with the win- 
ner in doubt up to the very 
last point. The Eastern con- 
testant won by the scores of 
4-6, 6-1, 0-6, 6-2, 6-4. 





Miss Marie Louise M. Steinway, ready for a 


canter on her favorite horse, Bobbie. 











tographs copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


Eleanore B. Southwick and prize-winning “Chin-Chin Roberta Willard, called Newport’s prettiest girl of 
Southwick” at the Rhode Island Kennel Club Show at the season. She is the daughter of Colonel and 
Newport. Mrs. Joseph H. Willard, of New York. 
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Mrs. Morgen Belmont, of New York, and Hannah Randolph, of Philadelphia, 
watching the polo-matches at Newport. 


Mrs. Robert \ 

Guggenheim and ‘ 

Pi sacarege a eh vil : copyrighted by 
winner of the silver f 4 Underwo od & 
cup at the Islip ( Long : ‘ “ “New York’ 

Island) Polo Club 7 ’ . - 


Horse-show. 





Photograph 
by White, a 
New York Photograph¢ 
copyrighted by 
Underwood & 
Underwood, 
New York 


At left: 
Emma Carus, 
the come- 
dienne— 
her latest 
photograph. 








Mrs. 
Frank C. 
Henderson 
(at right), 

whoap 
barefoot, 
typifying 
the Hawaiian 
maiden, at 
the Talbot 
anans’ 
Hawaiian 


ball. 


HE early fall season’s most unusual costume function falls 

to the credit of Mr. and Mrs. Talbot Hanan, an Hawaiian 
ball given in the Casino at Narragansett Pier. Society folk 
from all over the country attended, some dressed in the 
queerest of costumes, but all intent upon carrying out the spirit 
of the Pacific isles. The Hawaiian effect was carried through- 
out everything — costumes, decorations, refreshments, music 

and dancing. Several hundred guests were present. 


At left is Mrs. Albert Bond Lambert, of St. Louis, whose 


costume was awarded first prize at the Talbot Hanan affair. 
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The latest photo- 
graph of Dr. Mary 
Walker, suffra- 
gette, lecturer, 
ardent espouser of 
women’s rights 
and sociologist, 
in her street 
garb. 


Photograph copy- 
righted by 
International Film 
Service, New York 


Left, above: 

Amie Delmores, in 

“The Unchastened 
Woman.” 


\ Photograph by 
Floyd, New York 


Left: Madge 
Kennedy 
in “Fair and 

armer”’— 
one of the 
most wholly 
exquisite 
actresses 
on the 
American 
stage. 


Fhotograph by 
Ir ills 


Studio 
New York 


Alice Lindahl, 
, one of the lead- 
pectin San! . ing members of 
Mishkin, NewYork Se Henry Miller's 
San Francisco 
stock organiza- 

tion. 
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A new picture of Jane Cowl. 
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The Portmanteau Theater 
Players start their new season 
auspiciously. bove are 
Judith Lowry and Gregory 
Kelly, and below is Nancy 
Winston, one of the most 
charming of actresses, in two 
poses. 


Photographs 
by White, 
New York 
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HOW COBHAM’S 
CO TERE FOS tT 


By 


Author of ‘‘Free to You, 





T was due largely to a too 
conservative bringing-up that 
i * Jj} Agatha Parnell found her- 
self, at thirty-five, marooned up the 
rarefied plateau of “intellectual” Cob- 
ham, looking down somewhat lone- 
somely at the frivolous and unworthy 
vagaries with which even collegiate 
society disported itself in the vale 
below. Born into a family that had 
for two generations preémpted a Chair 
in the University, Agatha, from her 
pinafore days, had absorbed such sound 
academic traditions as her home exem- 
plified in an autographed portrait. of 
Emerson, a library overflowing classics 
in half-morocco, and stewed tomatoes 
for Sunday tea. : 

The Cobham social register com- 
prised Madam Sarah Ollivant, the 
families of such professors as proved 
compatible, and Horvatius Apthorpe, 
who had. privately printed “A Dil- 
ettante’s Appreciation of the Arthurian 
Cycle.” The calendar of the elect 
boasted monthly faculty receptions, 
the Literary Club’s Thursday morn- 
ings, an occasional lecture or concert, 
and Madam Ollivant’s conversazioni. 
Intellectual communion was the basis of 
all social functions. 














HERE came a time, however, when 

the world—even the staid old world 
of Cobham—moved. The students’ 
dances in the Town Hall became 
promenades in the gymnasium; the 
sylvan breakfasts blossomed forth into 
May festivals on the campus. Im- 


Walter 


My Sister,’ 


Song 
lIderness 


“SIN TELCLEC TUAL’’ 


irs ACOLYTE 


Jones 


the “Pembina’’ stories, etc. 


ported “patronesses” desecrated the 
society-houses. The canker of cor- 
ruption penetrated even to faculty 
circles: there reigned professors who 
played golf and attended musical come- 
dies and served beer—shades of 
Eliphalet Cobham !—at their seminars. 
Society was rent to its foundations. 
Madam Ollivant, Horatius and a small 
coterie to whom Agatha was acolyte, 
withdrew with the “traditions” of the 
“best families” to a dignified exclusion. 

It was at this juncture that Wallace 
Lowther descended upon Cobham with 
a violently checked cheviot, a six-cylin- 
der automobile and a third “best seller” 
just launched on the fictional market. 
He had no sooner raised the window- 
shades in the historic Hemminway 
mansion than all the town was agog. 
A committee of the elect conclaved in 
the damson drawing-room and sat upon 
the case of Mr. Lowther. Madam 
objected to the size of his sartorial 
plaid; Horatius protested that the mul- 
titude always rejects the best things— 
the “Appreciation” had been tentatively 
offered at three editorial shrines; and 
Agatha was quite certain that plain liv- 
ing was a sounder criterion of high 
thinking than automobiles. It was, 
then, the consensus of the committee 
that Wallace was a detrimental, and he 
accordingly remained unbidden to the 
conversazioni. 

Somewhat grievedly, from the safe 
remoteness of her father’s study-win- 
dows, Agatha watched the undaunted 
young novelist go blithely on his way 
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in white flannels and an, impudent smile. 
His car was more frequently drawn up 
before the confectionery than the 
library, and in the choice of associates 
he vindicated the coterie’s fiat; for his 
most frequent motoring companions 
were Bobbie Surtleff—whom Mrs. Par- 
nell considered “fast” because he owned 
a saddle-horse and cantered on Sun- 
days—and the impossible Darst sisters. 
Agatha was morally certain no woman’s 
hair could be naturally as blonde as 
Florence Darst’s, and Betty had once 
called Miss Parnell a “prude” at a char- 
ity-workers’ conference. 

As to her duty in re Mr. Lowther’s 
novel, Agatha was undecided. Parnell 
pére in an incautious moment had 
brought home “The Song in the Wilder- 
ness’—and it had remained for ten 
days upon the library table when one 
afternoon Agatha concluded that pe- 
rusal of the volume would be the best 
proof of its puerility. Before she was 
well into the first chapters, the door- 
knocker, jangling noisily through the 
house, reminded her that this must be 
the maid’s day out. Hastily shelving 
“The Song,” she pulled open the heavy 
caken panels upon—Wallace Lowther, 
bareheaded and unabashed. 

“How do you do, Miss Parnell?” he 
said. “Is the Professor in? At the 
library they tell me he has a copy of 
Steinmetz on the Persian poets, which 
I am very, anxious to consult. Do you 
think he would mind my having access 
to it for an hour or so?” 

For a moment Agatha was staggered 
amidships. The effrontery of his 
addressing her so familiarly! And 
what concern could he have with the 
Persian poets? She immediately rallied 
to her best manner of impersonal 
rebuff: “Professor Parnell is not in, 
and I am not sufficiently familiar with 
the arrangement of his shelves— If 
you are a student, as I presume, and 
could return later—” 

“You flatter me!” Her dismissal 
vanished in thin air before his burst of 
boyish laughter. “I’m not a student— 
only an autumn camper at the Hem- 
minway cottage. But I should like tre- 
mendously to get at Steinmetz to-day 
for some proofs I’m sending off on the 
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four o’clock mail. Do you suppose I 
could dig him up myself?” 

Although, in common _ decency, 
Agatha could not deny him admittance, 
she led the way to the library with a 
distantness as near ungraciousness as 
the “best traditions” would permit. If 
only she could have turned him over to 
the untender mercies of her mother! 
But Mrs. Parnell was out on a decorous 
round of faculty calls. 

“May I put up the shade? I am not 
keeping you from other duties, Miss 
Parnell? I could browse around alone, 
if it would not be presuming upon the 
Professor’s invitation.” 

“You are not presuming—and I have 
no other duties.” He was, then, pre- 
suming upon some chance campus con- 
versation with her father. She raised 
the window-shade a mathematical foot, 
but made no further effort to assist him 
in his search for the Persian poets. 
Watching him from between narrowed 
lids, as he scanned the shelves, she was 
rather helplessly aware that his quite 
obvious good looks and tall presence— 
wholly antipodal to the apologetic plain- 
ness of the timid curate—overflowed 
the room; and she was assuring herself 
that this dominance was merely of the 
vulgarly physical, when, with an inward 
gasp, she perceived his hand straying 
toward the corner where she had laid 
by “The Song.” 

He pounced upon it greedily. “Friv- 
clous fiction! And by the side of 
Schopenhauer, too. They tell me young 
Lowther is stopping in our midst.” 

“Tt’s a copy of my father’s. I haven’t 
read—” 

He shook the leaves and a tiny lace 
handkerchief fluttered down to the 
floor. Although Agatha was aware that 
a well-bred woman never blushes, she 
confronted Wallace Lowther with 
cheeks aflame. Swift retribution for 
the “—student, I presume!” But 
before she could recover her composure, 
he was continuing: 

“We're such near neighbors it’s really 
quite disgraceful we haven’t got ac- 
quainted before.” He crossed the room 
to her and held out his hand. Under 
her own roof she couldn’t very well 
refuse it—even the “traditions” didn’t 
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warrant that. And he went on: “I’ve 
already had several interesting talks 
with your father. He’s a most unusual 
man, Miss Parnell—the whole of Eng- 
lish literature at his tongue’s end, and 
all I can persuade him to talk about is— 
dahlias: You must let me send you 
some of my dahlias. I didn’t plant 
the Hemminway beds, but I’m quite 
willing to steal the glory. 

“Do you play tennis, Miss Parnell? 
I've been hoping we could get up a 
foursome with Surtleff and Betty 
Darst.” 


HIS was too much. To have one’s 
name carelessly coupled with that 
creature’s! Of what use were stand- 
ards? Agatha ascended to a peak of 
frigid disdain and pulled the remnants 
of her privacy up after her. “I do not 
play; I have never. considered it a 
lady’s game. > I’ve no doubt you would 
find Miss Florence an agreeable fourth.” 
“No; she’s too strenuous—” Again 
the irrepressible laugh! “Seems to 
imagine she’s playing golf. It’s bother- 
some hunting the balls. I should have 
guessed whist was your game. It’s so 
much more an intellectual diversion.” 
wave of shame for his shame swept 
Agatha; but his own beardless young 
face was quite guileless. “I have never 
included bridge among my intellectual 
diversions.” Her emphasis was worthy 
of Madam Ollivant. She had hitherto 
avoided initiative in the conversation; 
but now she could not resist appending 
caustically, “You must find it very dull 
in Cobham, Mr. Lowther.” 

“Oh, no,” he assured her. 
Surtleff and Betty Darst.” 

“I was thinking possibly of—other 
homes.” 

It was such a barbed shaft that 
Agatha was rather relieved when it re- 
bounded futilely from his impervious- 
ness. “I’ve found all of your homes 
very hospitable,” he declared. “And 
you have a certain—shall I say?— 
remoteness here that’s very gratifying 
to a hurried cliff-dweller like myself.” 

“If you mean by that that we are 
primitive—” Like an Amazonian she 
tushed to ‘the defense of her belea- 
guered boundaries. 


“There’s 
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“My dear lady, quite on the con- 
trary. [—” 

But she would not permit him to ex- - 
plain. “There are a great many cul- 
tured people in Cobham. I am sure you 
will not find many communities, even 
college communities, that can boast a 
circle so well-spoken, so carefully read, 
as our best people here. And we have, 
in a quiet way, a celebrity or two among 
us: our dear Madam Ollivant was a 
figure in Continental society before she 
came to Cobham, and Mr. Apthorpe, 
whose ‘Appreciations of the Arthurian 
Cycle’ have been widely read—” 

“That savage little man with the 
pince-nez ?” 

His surprise was so naive as to be 
absolutely convincing. He had never 
heard of Horatius! She broke off, in- 
dignant, in the midst of her eulogy. 

“T’ve no doubt there is a great deal 
of culture in Cobham,” he supplied 
genially, “but that was not the quality I 
meant. Culture is common enough 
nowadays—” 

“Common?” Agatha bristled. 
don’t agree with you!” 

“Perhaps only in your interpretation 
of terms. After all,’—he turned upon 
her an earnestness of concentrated 
brows that for once focused the amia- 
bility of his smile into the background, 
—‘‘I’m not so sure but culture is a mat- 
ter of the fineness of one’s apprecia- 
tions rather than the correctness of 
one’s vocabulary.” 

Again had he caught her off her 
guard, but before she could formulate 
a satisfactory sentence of dissent, her 
caller had dismissed the whole topic as 
quite beside the main issues of life. 

“Then you don’t play whist? I’m 
sorry.” 

He returned to his search for the 
Persian poets: “Ruskin, Sa’di, Sten- 
dhal—ah, Steinmetz! I might have 
guessed the shelves would be alphabet- 
ically arranged.” 

With the volume in his possession, 
he retired quite as inconsequentially. as 
he had come. “I’m sorry to have 
missed your mother, Miss Parnell. 
Wont you both be neighborly and let 
me fetch you to my garden for a cup of 
tea some afternoon? I’m sure we'd 


“But I 
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find a lot of interesting things to—dis- 
agree about. And I should consider it 
a real favor if you would allow me to 
place my car at your disposal.” 

“Thank you; I don’t drink tea,” said 
. Agatha stiffly, letting him out, “and my 
mother goes about very little in the 
summer-time.” 

It was almost the cut direct, but his 
imperviousness was proof. “In that 
case,” he said, looking quite steadily 
into her eyes, “I can only thank you for 
a pleasant afternoon and promise to 
return your Steinmetz’”—she hadn't 
told him he might take it away—‘“by 
messenger.” 


ALLACE LOWTHER did not 

again invade the Parnell portals, 
but within a week he sent over an enor- 
mous bouquet of dahlias. They arrived 
while the family was at the dinner-table. 
Agatha took them from the maid with a 
frown and hastened to the door. The 
novelist’s chauffeur had, however, dis- 
appeared. “Mother,” she appealed, “I 
wish Mr. Lowther wouldn’t persecute 
us with his attentions.” 

“T thought,” observed Mrs. Parnell 
dryly,—it rather piqued her that she 
had not been the one to administer his 
congé,—“that at the time of his call you 
made your position sufficiently clear.” 

“What shall I do with them?” 

“T don’t know—put them in the 
guest-chamber.” 

“My dear Marcia!” The Professor 
turned upon his helpmate mildly 
reproachful eyes. “They’re a most 
uncommon variety. Let me have them 
for my study.” 

' Agatha handed them over disdain- 
fully. “Father, are you determined to 
compromise us all, riding about with 
that young—barbarian ?” 

The Professor folded his napkin and 
arose to take care of the dahlias. “I’ve 
found Lowther a pleasant chap,” he 
said, smiling, “and motoring ts a very 


convenient method of getting about the . 


country.” 


AY/JITHIN a fortnight the Professor’s 

smile broadened into a grin, for the 
ladies Parnell became themselves in- 
volved in an episode with Mr. .Low- 
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ther’s automobile. Returning from a 
suburban garden-party, a small group 
of those compatibles who did not own 
conveyances had been overtaken by a 
shower midway and were herded near 
the roadside, a collection of limp lawns 
and lamentations, when the novelist’s 
car pulled up. 

His glance swept the bedraggled com- 
pany and fastened upon Agatha. ‘Miss 
Parnell, how d’ you do? Ladies,’—he 
included them all in a general bow,—“I 
am fortunate to have found you before 
the worst of the storm.” While his 
chauffeur was putting up the hood, he 
began assisting them into the machine 
quite as a matter of course. 

Agatha laid a firm hand on her 
parent’s arm. “Mother, this is only a 
refreshing sprinkle. I’m sure you'd 
prefer to walk.” Mrs. Parnell hesi- 
tated with her foot on the running- 
board, but a clap of thunder and a 
smart patter of drops on her lavender 
silk decided her in favor of obloquy 
and the car. 

There were seven passengers and 
some crowding. Agatha insisted on 
pedestrianism. “I’m going to be the one. 
to walk,” smiled Mr. Lowther; and he 
calmly turned up his coat-collar and 
tramped off. There was no alternative 
for Agatha but to climb into the 
vacant seat beside the chauffeur. 


“IT was more considerate of him than 

I should have expected,” Mrs. Par- 
nell justified afterwards in answer to 
her daughter’s expostulations; “and 
my gown would have spotted. Aren't 
you a bit censorious, dear? If you 
hadn’t been quite so hasty about his 
invitation to tea—” 

“But you approved my stand the 
other day. And mother, the idea of a 
man’s giving a tea-party! Surely we 
wouldn’t have gone!” 

“T ddn’t know—I should have liked 
to judge—certain things—for myself. 
And we could have found out whether 
they left that English portrait of Lucy 
Hemminway in the parlor. Agatha, 
did you hear the rumor to-day that 
Lynn Jarrett spent Sunday with Mr. 
Lowther ?” 

“He did, Mother. They were drink- 
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ing tea—” She paused in confusion. 
She knew that her mother knew that 
the Parnells’ only outlook on the Hem- 
minway garden was through the shade- 
drawn windows of an unused back 
bedroom, 

But Mrs. Parnell’s main preoccupa- 
tion was with Lynn Jarrett. One of the 
foremost of the younger American 
dramatists, both his position and culture 
were, even in her eyes, unassailable; 
and ever since his lecture before the 
Club on “Aéschylus’ Relation to the 
Modern Drama,” his country place, 
some eight miles up in the hills, had 
been the unacknowledged wonder and 
envy of Cobham’s beau monde. “If 
Lynn Jarrett is one of his intimates— 
isn’t it possible, my dear, that Mr. 
Lowther has been simply the victim 
of—er—unfortunate introductions ?” 

“His introduction into this house was 
certainly unfortunate,” observed Agatha 
mordantly ; but she was impressed, no 
less, in that Lynn Jarrett had so far 
eluded the coterie. 

And now her mother crossed over to 


the writing-desk, and took up her gold- 


nibbed pen thoughtfully. “I’ve about 
decided, Agatha, to write Mr. Lowther 
a brief note. There was no opportunity 
for our thanks yesterday, and I’ve felt 
for some time that I ought to regret 
missing him the day he called.” 


HE incident of the garden-party 

established a tentative entente which 
threw Agatha into alternate fluctuations 
of emotional advance and intellectual 
retreat. She objected to her mother’s 
note, yet assisted at the tea-drinking 
for which it was responsible. But the 
tone of this function was so trivial that 
she refused Mr. Lowther’s invitation to 
pilot her to the bubbling spring, the 
mecca of local pedestrians—only to ex- 
perience a very unintellectual pang 
when he passed on the following after- 
noon with Betty Darst. 

And into the midst of the situation’s 
complexities young Lowther plumped 
an invitation to “run over to Lynn 
Jarrett’s.” They had just deposited 
Agatha’s mother at the library and 
were, to all intents, on their direct way 
back to the Parnell home. The pro- 
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posal at first threw Agatha into a ver- 
itable schoolgirl flutter. To have thrust 
at her in so casual a manner an intro- 
duction that was the envy of all Cob- 
ham—but under what auspices! Still, 
as Professor Parnell’s daughter, Agatha 
instantly recovered her poise and pro- 
priety. “I couldn’t think of it!” she 
exclaimed. “Why, I don’t even know 
Mr. Jarrett.” 

““T understood you’d met him at the 
Literary Club.” 

“T scarcely fancy he would consider 
that as establishing an acquaintance.” 

“But he’s asked about you several 
times.” 

Her pleased glance was still shrewd 
enough to detect him in a social fib. 


‘“T have some notes to write for Mother, 


and,” she wavered, “he wouldn’t be 
expecting us.”’ 

“Expecting us!” He switched the 
car into a higher speed. “It’s a very 
inhospitable day when Lynn Jarrett 
isn’t expecting—lots of us!” 


T was such a short eight miles that 
Agatha had scarcely time to adjust 
her mental perspective to the momen- 
tousness of the meeting, when they 
turned up a meadow-bordered lane with 
the vista, ahead, of a rambling bunga- 
low and interminable porches, with 
tennis-court and golf-course beyond. 

“Hullo, you, Lynn!” shouted Mr. 
Lowther to a tall man making hay in 
a field. 

“Hi, Wally,’”—the farm-hand turned, 
—“my box of books from Brentano’s 
has come!” And in the bronzed figure 
that vaulted the fence, Agatha panickily 
recognized Lynn Jarrett, dramatist. 

“So this is Professor Parnell’s daugh- 
ter?” He balanced on the running- 
board while they drove to the house. 
“I’m afraid you’ve caught us on a dull 
day, Miss Parnell.” 

“Who’s here?” demanded Lowther. 
“Dickie Mateland ?” 

“Yes, and May Bond, and we're 
expecting Southard on the five o’clock. 
But where are Florence and Betty?” 

“Wouldn’t come. They’re planning 
to walk out and go back with us in the 
car.” 


Agatha sat aghast. The Literary 
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Club’s idol in knickerbockers! Wallace 
Lowther shouting like a sophomore! 
And the Darst girls evidently intime 
here. What sort of impossible Bohe- 
mia had she run into? The only 
redeeming features of the situation 
were the box of books and Southard. 
It must be the Southard, whose Peace 
Ode— 


"THEY reached the porch just as a 

brisk young person whom Jarrett 
introduced as Miss Bond appeared in 
the doorway. “Don’t tell me you don’t 
play tennis, Miss Parnell!” she pleaded. 
“These two days I’ve simply been expir- 
ing for some mixed doubles.” 

With wrathful humility Agatha de- 
nied knowledge of the game; but Miss 
Bond was unappeased. “Come, don’t 
be modest. I dare say you show regular 
championship form. I'll borrow you a 
linen skirt of Fannie Jarrett’s, and 
there are always plenty of sneakers 
kicking round.” 

Looking across the veranda at the 
firm, clay, sun-kissed court, Agatha, 
for one fleeting moment, regretted that 
tennis was unladylike; the next, with a 
monosyllable or two, she was convincing 
Miss Bond that she did not play. 

“T’m so sorry,” deplored that young 
person heartily. “I’ve been counting on 
a set. You'll excuse Miss Jarrett 
awhile longer? She’s putting up 
pickles—and I ought to be helping her.” 

As Miss Bond disappeared kitchen- 
ward, Agatha turned back toward the 
young men with a helpless sense of dis- 
advantage. She ought never to have 
come; yet, once here, she was not sure 
but that, if there had been any bridge 
she could throw across the gulf to their 
camaraderie, she would have done so. 
And now Lynn Jarrett reappeared in 
jacket and tie. 

“T suppose, Miss Parnell,” he said, 
“that May’s been trying to persuade you 
into all kinds of violence. She’s always 
up to something. But I agree with you: 
it’s too warm for exercise. Wally, if 
you boys want first chance on that new 
‘Strindberg, you’d better get away with 
it before Southard comes. Anyway, 
I’m going to run off with Miss Par- 
nell.” 
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Agatha felt it an honorable retreat 
and suffered him to lead her to a fanci- 
ful little summer-house furnished with 
armchairs and a wicker table. When 
they had disposed themselves comfort- 
ably, he turned to her and said: “Now 
tell me about Cobham. I’ve rather fan- 
cied it is one of those rare old towns 
that has kept its literary traditions.” 

His words betrayed to Agatha no 
trace of polite insincerity, and in his 
manner was only quiet kindliness. She 
felt a sudden reflux of her self-respect, 
a recovery of her standards, and out 
of the bitterness of her late encounter, 
she replied: “Yes, it is—but I’m afraid 
our literary traditions appear—make 
us appear quite ridiculous nowadays.” 

His only answer to her thrust was a 
whimsical chuckle, which he presently 
explained: “I’m thinking of Wally— 
on a certain Madam Ollivant over there. 
He says he’s sure she’s a dreadful pun- 
dit and some day he’s going to beard 
her in her den. But you mustn’t mind 
Wally, Miss Parnell. He’s a great deal 
more serious than he likes to be 
thought.” 

“T dare say,” Agatha managed non- 
committally. 

But Jarrett, drumming softly with his 
fingers on the chair-arm, appeared to 
go on with his own train of thought, 
quite regardless of her rejoinder. “I’m 
sure your traditions aren’t ridiculous; 
but they are just—traditions. I sup- 
pose it’s very much with literature as 
with life, Miss Parnell: the old order 
changes. Traditions are dead, and lit- 
erature is very much alive. 

“In the days of Cobham’s youth as a 
University, it was the fashion to regard 
life as a reaching up to literature. 
But now we seem rather to look 
upon literature as a reaching down to 
life. And that’s given us Tolstoi, and 
Zola and Howells and the whole school 
of realism.” 


HE paused and gave her a glance that 
she felt was at once a tribute to her 
perceptions and a challenge to her im- 
plied sentiments. 

“It’s a fear I’ve been entertaining 
myself for some time,” she plunged; 
“that if our traditions aren’t ridiculous, 





“THE SONG IN THE WILDERNESS” 


they are atleast antique. But there 
has seemed to be so little nowadays to 
take the place of the masters we have 
become attached to. Most of the books 
at the stationers’ are futile fiction and 
economics. And I must confess I can 
find little of the cultural quality any- 
where.” 

He pondered a moment; then he 
replied: “I don’t suppose it’s so much 
that the cultural quality has vanished 
as that the old order has changed here 
too, and culture is belonging less to the 
library and more to the street. And 
literature is reflecting this change. Take 
Wally’s work and May Bond’s. 

“Five years ago May was a book- 
keeper in a fish-market. To-day she’s 
writing short stories that simply bowl 
you over. I’ve no doubt she’d be the 
first one to laugh if you called her cul- 
tured, or her work—her editors have 
had an awful time with her spelling. 
Just the same, she’s finding the gold in 
the muck of the markets and wharves. 

“And Wally is going to do big things 
-—The Song in the Wilderness’ is a big 
thing. He has discovered that lilies 
con't just happen to bloom in tenement- 
house windows; and it’s going to be 
his message telling the world why. 
And he’s helping more lilies to bloom. 
With the royalties from hts novels he’s 
financing a playground and a settle- 
ment-house, and—but I’m afraid he’d 
dislike my mentioning these things even 
to you, Miss Parnell.” 

He finished simply, with the praise 
of his friend; but, cataclysmic as the 
revelation had been, Agatha had still the 
courage to suggest, “And your work?” 
—timidly. 

“Oh, mine,”’—he shrugged his shoul- 
ders with self-impatience. “I don’t 
seem to have said anything, to have 
gotten anywhere.” 

His words struck her almost as a 
blow. In one of those flashes of self- 
comprehension which life sometimes 
vouchsafes to necessary moments, she 
saw herself as in a glass—and very 
darkly: an idler, prating ridiculously of 
culture, dead as the deadest tradition; 
while the doers, Jarrett, May Bond, 
Wallace Lowther, her father,—her 
clarity of vision extended back even to 
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the novelist’s comment: “The whole of 
literature at his tongue’s end, and all I 
can persuade him to talk about is— 
dahlias,”—said nothing, but went about 
the business of the new order, creating, | 
recording, participating in the culture 
she could only criticise. 

She bowed her proud head and 
through tight lips forced the first cove- 
nant of her new intellectual faith: “I 
understand. It’s not so much what one 
sees, as how one sees—and some of us 
have been very blind.” 

“Yes,” he repeated quietly, “how one 
sees.” Then he opened his watch and 
said quite casually: ‘Why, it’s almost 
six, and we ought to have welcomed 
Southard.” 


GATHA crossed the lawn with a 

light step, her brain already busy 
with the many readjustments their talk 
had determined. As they neared the 
house, a measure of her constraint of 
the early afternoon returned, but with- 
out its vengefulness. There was no one 
on the porch. They found the entire 
party, augmented by the new arrival 
and the Darsts, already gathering about 
a long table in the dining-room, hos- 
pitable with two chafing-dishes and a 
tea-urn. 

Southard, a dreamy-eyed, Burne- 
Jones type, was presented; she met 
ethereal little Fannie Jarrett, who sug- 
gested poetry rather than pickles; and 
then came the moment when Agatha 
could no longer avoid Betty Darst, stir- 
ring a rarebit in one of the chafing- 
dishes. et 

She was prepared for the merest ex- 
change of bows; but Betty, with a kind- 
lier tactfulness, took their meeting quite 
as a matter of course. “Agatha Par- 
nell,” she called, “you’re the only girl 
in the room that isn’t making herself 
useful. Do arrange this toast before 
the rarebit gets so tough we can’t 
eat it.” 

Wally sprang to her assistance. “No,” 
he said gravely, “I’ll count out the toast. 
Dickie, escort Miss Parnell to the urn. 
She doesn’t drink tea, so she’ll have to 
pour it.” 

Agatha got through the meal more 
successfully than she had anticipated. 
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As they arose from the table, it 
dawned upon Agatha that, in the stress 
of her own preoccupations, she had 
neglected to inform her family of her 
whereabouts. Mr. Lowther acceded to 
her rather dismayed request that they 
depart at once; but reassured her with 
the information that he had telephoned 
the Parnell home early in the after- 
noon. A few hours previous, Agatha 
would have considered this an impu- 
dent intrusion; now she was quite 
frankly grateful for an attention that 
mitigated her lapse. 

The entire party buzzed about the 
ear in a clamor of farewells. The 
Misses Darst took forcible possession 
of the tonneau. “We’re all dusty walk- 
ing-boots, and rackets and traps that'll 
soil your gown,” insisted Betty ; “so you 
must ride with Wally.” May Bond 
exacted a parting promise that by the 
next time she ran up from New York, 
Miss Parnell would know how to play 
tennis. Southard and Dickie ventured 
a casual intention of strolling down to 
Cobham, which Agatha blushingly 
pointed into an invitation to make the 
Parnell home their headquarters for a 
cup of tea. Fannie Jarrett smuggled a 
tiny hamper of. pickles into her lap. 
“They’re my new Spanish recipe,” she 
confided; “and I’m sure your mother 
will like them.” And, last of all, Jar- 
rett held out his hand with a hearty 
renewal of his hospitality. “I hope 
you'll like our shack,” he said, ‘and 
become one of the regulars. Draft in 
Wally to bring you over any time, and 
if these hoydens grow too strenuous, 
we can always run away to the sum- 
mer-house for a quiet talk.” 

As the car whirred off into the night, 
Agatha glowed under the dramatist’s 
compliment, which delicately, though 
none the less surely, placed Jarrett and 
herself apart from the others. 

But they had scarcely turned out of 
the lane when she was conscious of 
Wallace Lowther’s quizzical scrutiny 
and his half-serious, half-mocking ques- 
tion: “Well, Miss Parnell, was our lit- 
erary pilgrimage a success? Did you 
have a good time ?” 

Agatha recognized a crucial moment, 
calling for the enunciation of new atti- 
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tudes. She draped the flying folds of 
her auto-veil more firmly about her 
hat and looked demurely into her lap. 
“Yes,” she said, “I’ve had—what is it 
Miss Bond says?—a corking time.” 
Before his astonished whistle had mod- 
ulated into a laugh, she continued: 
“You see, I’m already forsaking the 
‘culture’ that is ‘a correctness of one’s 
vocabulary’—and I’m afraid you are 
responsible for my apostasy.” 

“I’m very sorry—or rather, very 
glad, if I—” 

“It is you and your book both that 
have been the song in my wilderness. 
Mr. Lowther,’’—she turned to him with 
tardy apology,—“I must have treated 
you abominably that day you came for 
the Steinmetz. And all through our 
acquaintance I’ve been only what Betty 


Darst once called me—‘a_ pedantic 
young prude.’ ” 

“Did Betty call you that?” he 
chuckled. 


“Yes, and I deserved it. But why,” 
she added, “did you keep on—after that 
afternoon? Did you really care to 
investigate our ‘literary traditions,’ or 
did you come for ‘copy,’ or was it sim- 
ply that you wanted to make fun?” 

“Wrong, wrong, my dear lady, 
wrong.” He shook his head myste- , 
riously. “You aren’t even warm to the 
reason—which is just this: I hadn’t 
been in town a week when I decided 
you were the one person in Cobham I 
most wanted to know—and so I went 
about it.” 

“You’re very persistent, aren’t you, 
when you go about anything?” Agatha 
fended, above the pleasurable flutter 
that agitated her bosom. “I’m sorry 
you’ve expended so much good effort 
on so unworthy an object.” 

“Why, Miss Parnell, I’m ashamed 
for you! Deliberately angling after a 
compliment!” He ‘flashed his smile 
upon her with what seemed a”brighter, 
more intimate radiance than usual. 
“And I ought to pretend that J/’m 
sorry; but I sha’n’t. I'll only serve 
warning that now I’ve transplanted you 
from that old fossil-bed of Madam 
Ollivant’s to Lynn Jarrett’s garden, I'm 
going to be very persistent in cultivat- 
ing you.” 
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Sidney Drews couples in 


filmdom. 


Drews. Or if in the past you have watched. 
the speaking stage and lyceum circuits, you’ve 
known them. But just now they are one of the best- 
known couples in filmdom. 

Sidney Drew, of course, is John Drew’s brother—the 
uncle of Louise Drew, Ethel Barrymore and John and 
Lionel Barrymore. For years—when he wasn’t produc- 
ing plays in conjunction with his mother, Mrs. John 
Drew—he was keeping up his reputation of being among 
the country’s best light comedians. Then he went into 
the films. There he met his fate. 

It was a Missouri girl, Lucile McVey, a direct descend- 
ant of Henry Clay. For six years she had been a lyceum 
entertainer. She had never had any stage experience. 

Drew’s courtship was fast and furious. The result 
—Director and Leading-man Sidney Drew, and 
Leading-lady Mrs. Sidney Drew. 
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Fe F you go to the cinemas, you’ve seen the Sidney 











Mr. and Mrs, 
Sidney Drew. 





Getting Bedelia’s 
Trousseau 


AN ADVENTURE 


IN THE 


SHOPS OF FIFTH AVENUE 


By Verne Hardin Porter 


“It’s fur, fur, 
r, this 


F | will epitomize this adventure 
|“ __|| in classic literary form. There 
is the one about Fifth Avenue’s being 
paved with gold, the other anent man’s 
inability to live with a woman or to live 
without one, and the third which re- 
marks that the size of a bride’s trous- 
seau is that of her vanity. On good 
authority I furnish the fourth—that my 
indigestion is worse than yours. 

Just a moment, please—just a mo- 
ment. You have it, of course. Or 
your Granddad Skullegen has it some- 
thing awful, or your old friend Bill 
Binks nearly died with it for two years. 
If you haven’t had it yourself, 
you know all about it, anyway, 
don’t you? Did I ever try 
drinking hot water before my 
meals, and—? 

This is among friends, 
though lately I have lost a lot 
of faith in the world’s truthful- 
ness. For a good many people 
that I used to be fond of have 
intimated that my _ trouble 
hasn’t quite been up to the par 
of theirs. Others have chuckled 
behind their hands and made 
meaning remarks about stag 
suppers and intemperance. 

They are no longer friends. 


| (OUR bromidic observations 





ILLUSTRATED AS THEY WENT ALONG, 


BY RAY ROHN 


Some of them have suggested dumb- 

bells or mustard plasters or three 

glasses of water with my meals—just 

as if simple remedies that have helped 
mild cases would reach my trouble! 

Heart-ache is a weak affliction. Omar 

is a sure cure for it; but think what a 

loaf of bread, a flask of wine and thou 

would do to a weak stomach! Great 

Jericho! Imagine his prescribing a loaf 

of gluten bread; fresh, pasteurized, 

sweet milk, taken hot, and thou! That 

gay old dog was a heart-specialist, not 

a stomach-specialist. 

For the purpose of this narrative, 

then, take the worst case of indigestion 

your doctors have ever encoun- 

tered—you'll find one in every 

family—and add a _ fiancée 

something like Bedelia, a wed- 

ding a few weeks off, a trous- 

seau to buy, a shopping-trip 

down Fifth Avenue conducted 

by the fair lady of your choice, 

and some imagination; and if 

i. you watch your step, you'll 


v have a little plot now 
i and then, and some 
EE 
Rohn’s pictures. 


snappy captions for Ray 

I might even suggest a few 
doctors for local color and 
iodoform atmosphere. I had 




































them in a busy, brisk proces- 
sion—little doctors with stage- 
villain beards; doctors with 
three initials, who charged ac- 
cordingly ; Latin phonographs ; 
doctors who suggestively jin- 
gled their small change when it 
came time for them to depart; 
doctors who informed me, with 
winning smiles, that they were 
giving me a rate, and then 
nicked me for ten dollars a gar- 
rulous visit; fat, jovial doctors 
who insultingly decided I 
wasn’t very sick; taciturn, 
stern-faced doctors who pleas- 
antly announced that I was a 
very sick man; doctors 
who prescribed golfing 
(not knowing I golf 
four days a_ week) ; 
doctors who prescribed 
auto - driving 
(not knowing 
I spend half 
my life in a 
car); doctors 
who pre- & 
scribed ; 
horse- 
back 
riding 
(not 
know- 
ing I ride nearly every morning) ; and 
doctors who flatteringly told me I 
worked too hard. 

And friends!—friends who recom- 
mended their own doctors; friends who 
suggested Christian Science, osteopa- 
thy, Swedish massage, bowling, pepsin, 
raw onions, a trip on the water ; an alco- 
holic friend who thought I ought to be 
well enough in an hour to join a party 
on the roof; sober friends who sat 
around awkwardly and said nothing; a 
friend who pounded out “Pretty Baby” 
continuously and nauseatingly on her 
piano downstairs; friends in yellow 
dresses ; friends who bragged that their 
stomachs would digest cast iron, and 
named over what they had had for din- 
ner—these and other and unclassified 
friends. 

Out of all this free and expensive 
advice I plucked these salient rules, 
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Avenue and 
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which I carefully wrote down 
in my little red notebook: 


Don’t drink alcoholic liquors. 

Don’t smoke. 

Quit coffee. 

Don’t eat meat. 

Take care you don’t tire your- 
self. 

Exercise. 

Quit work. 

Keep your mind well occu- 
pied. 

Go to bed at nine o’clock at 
night. 

Sleep late in the mornings. 

Smoke all you please; it’s 
restful to the nerves. 

Don’t eat vegetables. 

Eat lots of vegetables. 

Eat fruit. 

Don’t eat New York 
fruit. 

Go away for a rest. 

Stay in town where 
you can get good food. 

Eat prunes. 
Don’t eat anything for a week. 





Approaching * 
the Flatiron Having mentioned doctors 
oy *t and friends, let us not forget 


Bedelia ! 





Broadway. 
EDELIA came as near to 

New sneering as a pretty girl 
can. 

“A real man doesn’t get 
sick,” she said. 

“Then pin a kimono on me,” 
I surrendered, in a weak voice that 
ought to have aroused sympathy in the 


Sphinx. 
“It’s positively unmanly,” she 
scorned. “The tdea!—a big, strong, 


healthy heavyweight like you going to 
bed with the stomach-ache. Men don’t 
do that out in Decatur, Illinois; they 
just forget about it.” 

“H-m-m-m-m,” I answered, having 
learned it from the doctors. It is a 
sound they use until they find out 
whether you have a broken arm or 
housemaid’s knee. 

“Buck up!” she urged brightly, as I 
moaned and writhed. “Buck up! 
You’re going shopping with me this 
afternoon—so quit being gloomy and 
surly and sarcastic. Men always get 
sarcastic when they’re hungry or sick. 
.... How’m I to know if you like my 
trousseau if you don’t help me buy it?” 














































“You mean,” I groaned, gga 
“how are you going to be per- 
fectly satisfied that I don’t like 
it. You always buy the oppo- 
site of what I recommend. And 
every time I get into a depart- 
ment store, my feet enlarge 
and wont track, and women 
walk on me, and ugly At 
salesladies look at me Se. 
as if I wanted to G 
flirt with them but ti 
they’re not that 
kind of 
girls ; and 
sweet- 
scented 
floor- 
walkers 
and other 
mercan- 
tile aris- 
tocrais 
with pur- 
ple hand- 
kerchiefs 
sticking 
out of 
their up- 
per coat- 
pockets, 
look at 
me so suspiciously I 






I caught my 
heel cn the 
top step of 
the "bus. 





hardly 


can’t 
refrain from feeding them the fist.” 
“Sometimes I think we would make 


a great mistake if we were to marry,” 


half mused Bedelia. “Temperamentally 
you are obstinate. You don’t reason.” 


WENT. 

Fifth Avenue on a soft, leisurely 
autumn day; tens of thousands of 
promenaders—one saunters on Fifth 
Avenue, but walks up Broadway ; auto- 
mobiles speeding up and down, four 
abreast in a continuous line as far as 
the eye can reach; broughams and great 
family carriages, with gold-liveried 
coachman and footman, even silver 
mountings on the harness; in contrast, 
two youngsters, one propelling, keeping 
a sorry but delighted pace with a push- 
mobile; dainty, mauve-cushioned elec- 
trics, crested, with their vases of cut 
flowers, slipping noiselessly past; a 
group of the “lower five” at work on 
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the pavement that 
the “upper ten” 
might speed on 
more smoothly; a 
skatomobile —a 
wheeled platform, 
electrically pro- 
pelled, on which the 
passenger stands — cut- 
ting curves through the 
traffic; sightseeing trucks; a 
coach and four; the old-time 
cabby, atop his high seat, ambling his 
aged mare among the silken rush of 
millionaires’ motors—altogether a colli- 
sion of contrasts, the aristocracy of 
riches, the democracy of poverty and 
the servility of trade striving toward 
the same end—ease. 

Some call Broadway the world’s most 
interesting thoroughfare. I nominate 
Fifth Avenue, quiet, subdued, with life 
under the surface of things. 

You buy things in Sixth Avenue, but 
across that social chasm deeper even 
than the Grand Cafion, you purchase, 
my dear—on Fifth Avenue; you eat in 
Harlem and dine at Delmonico’s; you 
taxi in Brooklyn, but you cab it to the 
Plaza. On Broadway a freak is a freak ; 
on Fifth Avenue a freak is merely an 
eccentric. On the first, money and dress 
are your measure; on the last, add to 
these two an air of aloofness, a family 
tree and a lorgnette. 


*‘REDELIA insisted 
that we take the 
’bus downtown, and 






Decatur, Ill. 
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I meekly acquiesced, sit- 
ting on top with her, 
staring straight ahead, 
thinking how miserably I 
felt, sympathizing with 
myself, and generally lay- 
ing myself open as an in- 
teresting companion. And 
to improve my humor, I 
caught my heel on the top 
step when I went to get 
off, and slid gracefully 
and consistently down the 
winding stairway. This 
amused Bedelia exceed- 
ingly. She roared with 
laughter, which made my 
disposition all the milder. 


innovation on 


Fifth Avenue. 


HE first place that love dragged me 

into was a hat-shop. I sat up stiffly 
on a Louis Something settee and tried 
to look cool, collected and perfectly -at 
home. Women who were taking out 
and putting away hats looked me over 
as if I were a flying fish. The sales- 
lady who took Bedelia in hand was 


obviously oblivious of me, painfully, 

embarrassingly so. 
I sort of lingered around. My feet 
and my hands got 


big. I became quite 
sure that my garter 
was dragging, and 


The old-time 


“cabby.” 


Della Rains, wearing 


knit mittens, an 
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that other small articles 
of support had broken. 
My neck kept pushing my 
head up toward the ceil- 
ing, and my Adam’s ap- 
ple tromboned vigorously 
as I tried to gulp my un- 
easiness, as one would 
swallow cod-liver oil. Sev- 
eral women who were 
trying on hats and 
arguing with the 
salesladies and 
themselves _re- 
garded me with 
open hostility, 
and wanted to 
say, “What are you doing here?” 

Then Bedelia rushed up to me with 
a squeal. She had on a hat with a veil 
trimmed in fur, which fitted snugly 
over her shoulders so that it formed a 
practical beekeeper’s mask. ‘The hat 
part was hung low and mysterious. 

“TIsn’t this a cutey?”’ she asked. 
“Tsn’t it darling?” 

“Tf you are buying it to guard against 
winter mosquitoes in New Jersey,” I 
returned sarcastically, “it’s a good buy. 
And it has other advantages, too: with 
it on, your face is hat.” 

That touched up her vanity, you can 
just believe. She skipped over to a 
mirror, twisted the hat to one side, 
twisted it to the other, pushed it back, 
bent up the brim, screwed herself 
around so as to see from every angle, 
and took it off with a long sigh. 

‘It’s from Paris, too,” she whispered 
to me, “but somehow it just doesn’t 
suit my type.” 

The proprietor, a Frenchman,—dap- 
per, of course; all fiction Frenchmen 
are,—came up and tried to make-me at 
home. He caught my look of pain. 

“T’m sick as a dog,” I said, looking 
for sympathy. 

“Stomach ?” he asked, and I nodded. 

“H-m-m-m,” he said, medical profes- 
sionally. “I have eet myself five years. 
Ze doctaire he say eet ees ze worst he 
evair see. I find ze cure myself. 
Leesen!” He brought his mouth close 
up to my ear. “I give up ze absinthe!” 
He drew himself back and _ puffed 
up his chest. “Ze alcohol—you die.” 
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A “skatomobile” 
on Fifth Avenue. 


I thanked him and put it down in 
my red notebook. I never drink ab- 
sinthe, but a person with indigestion 
never knows what will happen. 


S Bedelia and I hastened down the 

Avenue to some other inquisitorial 
chamber, she chattered. “It’s fur, fur, 
fur, this season,’ she announced. 
“Look! look! look !’’ 

A girl completely trimmed in fur— 
though the day was warm and the sun 
benevolent—came bearing down on us 
—hat, collarette, suit and even her 
handbag trimmed in skins. 

“T must write to the girls in Decatur 
about that handbag,” Bedelia went on, 
importantly. “It’s a rage. And veils! 
Gee, little veils, and big veils, and long 
veils and short veils. William, you 
just ought to see mine—a perfect six- 
teen-footer. I’m afraid I’ll have to hire 
a small boy to carry it. I must write 
that to the girls in Decatur too, though 
they wont dare to wear one until some 
actress at the Grand Theater does.” 

She guided me into a den of laces, 
where I sat crouched in a corner. My 
stomach thumped and threatened to 


_ began the lady of the hatbox. 


throw me up and down the room. A 
buxom, rather elderly woman of the 
old school sat down beside me and 
made friendly overtures. We had 
noticed her as we came in. She was 
carrying an immense hatbox, and gaz- 
ing in the window. 

“From Decatur,” I teased Bedelia. 
“She wont trust them to deliver her 
hat.” ’ 

“I’m so tired I just know I'll drop,” 
“But 
Dotty—she’s my youngest datter—is 
plain set on finding some handker- 
chiefs. This is the tenth place we’ve 
been. And she aint very pert, Dotty 
aint—never has been very strong, not 
even as a child. The doctor says 
she’s got the worst case of stomach 
trouble—” 

(Five minutes have passed.) 

“Have you tried buttermilk?” the 
elderly, buxom lady asked with great 
interest, “and Hypsom’s Bitters, or 
Slawson’s Root? They do say as 
Payne’s Pills is good, and Hinkey’s 


Compound. But what did Dotty most 


She interviewed a traffic policeman. 
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“T’ll have to hire a boy to carry my veil.” 


good was sherry wine—yessir, sherry 
wine. Alcohol preserves the stomach, 
you know.” 


EDELIA was a fast worker, and 
enthusiastic. She bustled me about 
in such a lively fashion that I almost 
forgot my ills—interviewed a traffic 
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policeman concerning the best place to 
buy motor-coats ; raced me through de- 
partment stores; discussed voiles and 
mulles and crépe de chines and various 
other goods I don’t dare try to spell; 
ran “to the light” with everything, and 
felt it and bit it and rubbed it; seemed 
to believe everything the salesladies 
told her. Things were too sweet for 
anything, as it were. 

I sat on stools and swung my feet 
and examined them, shot my cuffs and 
fixed my tie. Package-upholstered 
women bumped me and stepped on me 
(why is it that women who fall over 
you in department stores are always 
large and fat, and frown menacingly ?) 
and everything. 

I never felt so unpopular in all my 
life. I had the same sensations I once 
experienced at my only pink tea, when 
I was forced, from time to time, to 
twist my languid form through the tea- 
hounds, with a cup and saucer in one 
hand and some messy cake in the 
other—and then to balance everything 
on my knees when I sat down. Or once 
when I went to a cafeteria. Teil me, 
why do people eat in cafeterias? Is 
there any greater agony of suspense 
than that from the time you leave the 
friendly board on which you have been 
sliding your tray around the food- 
trough and start off desperately, until 
you reach a chair into which some one 
drops when you have gone off to find a 
glass of water? Melodramatically, no! 


VOICE broke in upon my reflec- 
tions. A saleslady and a large, 
luxuriant customer were talking ear- 
nestly. 
“Yes’m, I’ve did everything,” the girl 
ss was saying, “—herbs and 
IW no meat and no coffee 
(ae 4 and hot-water bags, and 


y everything they got in 
—@\ the drug department, 
and nothing did me more 


good than 
The “lower milk.” 


five” at 


pe “Keep away 


from the 
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milk,” ordered the large woman. 
“Haven't I had stomach trouble for 
most of my -born days, and don’t I 
know? Keep away from the milk. 
What you want to do is to stzengthen 
the muscles—lie on your back and 
raise your body with your head.” 

“Yes, and I did that 
too,” countered the girl. 
“Milk is what nearly cured 
me, and the doctor says 
I’ve got the worst case he 
ever saw.” 

“Mine too,” argued the 
customer. “He says if it 
wasn’t for my gorgeous 
physique I’d be in my 
grave long afore now. 
That head exercise almost 
fixed me up.” 

I was writing rapidly in 
my little red notebook, along with the 
Frenchman’s “Quit absinthe” and the 
buxom lady’s “Take sherry wine:” 

Drink milk, and don’t exercise your 
head. 

Exercise your head, and don’t drink 
milk. : 

“T guess nothin’ will cure it,” the 
salesgirl was saying. 

“Once you got it, always,” agreed 
the customer. 

I put that down in my notebook. It 
was the first concrete fact I had come 
upon. 


EDELIA, all aflutter (though she 

had merely shopped and not made 
even one purchase, thus testifying to 
her lack of vanity!), trotted me down 
to Sherry’s for tea. There we came 
upon Della Rains, the motion-picture 
actress—wearing, if you please, a pair 


A hat with a veil trimmed in 
fur, which fitted snugly over 
her shoulders. 
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of the very latest crinkle—fingerless 
mittens, 

“Sick, eh?” she said, when IJ had told 
my doleful story, and assumed an an- 
guished pose. “Stomach trouble, eh? 
Don’t know anything about it, myself. 
Never sick a day in my life, and never 
knew anyone who had it.” 

In deep pain, I cast my 
eyes up to heaven, or, more 
specifically, to the chande- 
liers. 

“What did you eat just 
before you got sick?” in- 
quired this strange species 
who knew nothing about 
indigestion. 

“Well, come to think of 
it,” I began enumerating, 
“the night before I was 
struck, I had a Welsh 
rarebit, two cocktails, some Russian 
caviare, a little cucumber salad, and 
some—” 

“That’ll do, that'll do,” broke in Della 
Rains. “And you haven’t had much of 
anything to eat since.” 

“No,” —sadly. 

“You haven’t got indigestion,” she 
said firmly. “The place for you is in 
the near .neighborhood of .a keeper. 
What do you say,” she asked, “to some 
ham and eggs, a large cup of coffee, 
fruit and vegetables, a couple of pickles 
and some ice-cream ?” 

“Sounds pretty good to me,” I con- 
fessed enthusiastically, as something 
dropped to the floor with a slap. 

“What’s that?” demanded Bedelia. 
“What dropped ?” 

“That,” I told her, “is a little red 
notebook that means nothing, hereafter, 
in my young life.” 





A pushmobile on Fifth Avenue. 
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Will She Be 


Famous in a Year? 


THAT IS WHAT HER 
MANAGER PROMISES 


[i will be interesting to 
watch the career of 
June Caprice. She is to 
be the subject of an ex- 
periment—whether fame 
can be manufactured in 
a year. 

William Fox—the film 
producer—says it can. 
He promises that at the 
end of one year this win- 
some little actress from 
Boston, just seventeen, 
shall enjoy a reputa- 
tion as great as that 
of any star on the 


June 
Caprice. 


photoplay screen. Will he make good ? 
She has had no previous experience, 
on the stage or in the films. In ap- 
pearance, she is almost another 
Mary Pickford. She attends a 
fashionable boarding-school 
regularly, and has two 
tutors—one for lan- 

guages alone. Yes, as 

has been said, it will 

be interesting to 

watch the ca- 


: reer of little June 
Caprice. The year started 
in July. 








ALAN DALE’S 
MOST 
UNIQUE 

EXPERIENCES 


The famous critic has recalledin a 
series. of chatty articles the most 
unique experiences in his long 
career in the theater. This is the 
last in the series. 
ZT 











The marriage was celebrated with 
magnificent pomp and lavish display. 
With the young prince, she stepped into 
the carriage drawn by four milk-white 
horses. The bad fairy was thwarted, 
and filled with angry discomfiture, and— 
they lived happily ever after. 


—» || HAVE three glorious in- 
E | || stances of this perpetually 
|| lovely legend, with the stage 
as the bad fairy, and beautiful, talented 
actresses as the sumptuous heroines. 
I saw the charming girls struggling 
with the difficulties and agonies of the 
seamy life, until the gallant prince 
sought them out, wooed them and 
finally carried them off victoriously 
to riches and luxury and everything 
that poor Sarah Jane in her garret 
regards as the happy ending. 

As we hear so much of what the lure 
and _ will-o’-the-wisp-like attraction of 
the theater: dees to its victims, it is 
pleasant to pause for a few pellucid 
moments and consider my three glow- 
ing examples of complete victory; for 
these—lived happily ever after. 


HEN I first met Mrs. William 
E. Corey, she was Mabelle 
Gilman, and .she had made 


such a success in a little comic opera 
called “The Mocking Bird,” at the 
Bijou Theater, that I wrote and asked 
her for a chat. When she replied 
“Will gladly chat with you,’ I was 
delighted, for she was véty pretty, and 
very clever, and I was extremely inter- 
ested, as a critic and a stage student. 
It was in the early afternoon, and 
Miss Gilman wore a lovely blue tea- 
gown, cut very low in the neck. I admit 


“And They Lived 
Happily Ever After’ 


By Alan Dale 


that the idea of décolleté garb in the 
afternoon startled me a trifle—as it 
would probably startle Mrs. Corey to- 
day,—but she looked most charming, 
and her ebon eyes and somber-jetted 
tresses made a distinct appeal. And 
to put me at my ease—the wise girls 
always did that—she told me that her 
maid had informed her that a very 
distinguished gentleman had called! I 
was the very distinguished gentleman. 

What Mrs. Corey: (who was then 
Mabelle Gilman) said is even more 
entertaining and significant to-day than 
it was when she said it, exactly four- 
teen years ago; and it is worth’ 
recalling. 

“You are in the presence of a hard 
worker,” she told me, “‘and I dare say 
that it will surprise you. I live like 
a hermit, strictly by régime. I never 
get up till noon; then I have a sing- 
ing lesson every day; after that, my 
ride; then a nap; then my theater ; then 
home to bed. No champagne, no late 
suppers, nothing, nothing, nothing! 
And that is why my doctor says I am 
as strong as an ox, and why I feel that 
I shall amount to something some day. 
Oh, I forgot to say that I drink three 
bottles of milk every day.” 

Note the prophetic remark: “I feel 
that I shall amount to something some 
day”’—with not a symptom of Mr. 
Corey on the. horizon! 

“Comic-opera women. lose _ their 
voices, their enthusiasm,—everything,— 
by the life they lead,” went on Mrs. 
Corey (who was then Mabelle Gil- 
man); “and I’ll tell you something! 
They lead such lives because these are 
open to them. It is hard and almost 
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impossible, nowadays, for a girl to get on 
if she sets out to live as I live. Nearly 
every manager on earth is dead 
against her. He pushes her back. 
She tries to rise, and she cannot do 
it. She finds herself relegated to 
insignificant parts. I am young, 
but I know it all. I’ve had a hard 
and merciless struggle.” 
If she and I could have known— 
a but of course we didn’t! 
\ “Managers are nearly all alike,” she re- 
sumed, “and the comic-opera life is diffi- 
cult. The trouble I had in London was 
all due to the fact that I held myself 
aloof. It was borne in upon me that if 
I did otherwise, things might be different. 
And when I had that flare-up, I was 


Vy offered large sums to give my 























Mrs. August Belmont 
at the fashion and 
charity fete at the 
Newport estate of 

Mrs. Herman 
Oelrichs. 































































story to the newspapers, which 
[ declined to do. 1 don’t see 
why girls in comic opera 
should not be as careful of 
themselves as are the women 
in grand opera. The work is 
just as hard. It is a great 
tax upon the health. And it 
is absolutely  impossible—yes, 
it is absolutely impossible—to 
succeed unless one leads a rigid 
life, and is abstemious and self- 
sacrificing !” 

That’s not all. There’s just 
a trifle more. 

“T have a sister,” she in- 
formed me, “who would like 
to go on the stage. But she 
never shall, if I can prevent 
it. I would never advise any 
girl to do so. I have suc- 
ceeded,—or am succeeding, I 
think,—but I have had hor- 
rid worries and troubles. I 
am younger than my sister, 
but I look five years older. 
Thank goodness for Mom- 
mer !” 




























































































RS. COREY (when she 
was Mabelle Gilman) 
was discovered by Augustin 
Daly and brought from San 
Francisco to New York. She 
had visions of playing Ada 
Rehan’s rdles, and she saw 
Photograph copyrighted by Underwood and Underwood, New York herself as Rosalind and Kath- 







































erine. But she was pushed into the 
chorus of Mr. Daly’s musical produc- 
tions and made her first appearance in 
“The Geisha.” 

“And you singled me out,” she said, 
charmingly. 

So you see, on this authority, what 
a “singler” I have always been. 

Miss Gilman hated the chorus, and 
she loathed all those terrible jokes 
about chorus girls in sealskin coats, 
saved from their salaries; and on the 
whole, she was quite unhappy. 

But all ended well. 


The marriage was celebrated with 
magnificent pomp and lavish display. 
With the young prince, she stepped into 
the carriage drawn by four mifk-white 
horses. The bad fairy was thwarted 
and filled with angry discomfiture, and— 
they lived happily ever after. 


[ae there was Mrs. August 
Belmont, whom I met as Eleanor 
Robson when she was _play- 
ing in “Merely Mary Ann” at the 
Garden Theater. In that play, Mary 
Ann was a poor little drudge, and Mr. 
Zangwill made her inherit five million 
dollars and instantly develop into a sort 
of Lady Clara Vere de Vere. It was 
very soothing, and Miss Robson—now 
Mrs. Belmont—played the part very 
charmingly indeed. 

That was why I went to see her, 
believing her to be of interest to the 
dear, fastidious reading public. She 
had previously played Juliet,—as girls 
will_—but I was unlucky enough—or 
shall I make it lucky enough?—not to 
have seen her in that role. 

“T didn’t enjoy playing Juliet one 
bit,” she told me frankly. “All the 
time I felt that I was acting, and— 
I had never seen anyone else play it. 
T don’t mind telling you that the work 
I most enjoy on the stage is—‘just 
girls.’ I believe I am fitted for those 
roles, and I like them. I. should love 
to play Rosalind, because she was really 
just a girl, wasn’t she?” 

At that time, Mrs. Belmont (who 
was then Miss Eleanor Robson) was 
quite proud of her blood, which was 
theater-blood of an undiluted quality. 
Her mother, Madge Carr Cooke, made 
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a very considerable hit in “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,” and Miss Rob- 
son loved to tell of this. Her grand- 
mother, Evelyn Cameron, was quite 
a famous Lady Macbeth years and 
years ago in England. 

Here is one rather amusing incident 
that Miss Robson told me: “While 
I was playing Audrey,” she said, “a 
dreadful thing happened. It was at 
Memphis, and I caught the mumps. 
In all the ills that the actress is heir 
to, nobody has ever yet contemplated 
the possibility of mumps. It is an ail- 
ment that neither looks well nor sounds 
well. There is not an atom of romance 
about it. We did not dare to give it 
out to the newspapers. It would have 
sounded quite too horrible. So—so I 
was chronicled as under the weather 
with an attack of tonsilitis, and that, 
at any rate, read well. I was a sight! 
People came to see me, and turned 
away to laugh. In the lines of ‘Audrey’ 
were ‘Audrey of the eyes! Audrey 
of the hair! Audrey of the throat!’ 
And I was ‘Audrey of the mumps!’ 
Wasn’t it quite too plaintive?” 

And so we chattered, as though she 
were going to play the rest of her life. 


[X “Merely Mary Ann” she certainly 
took kindiy indeed to the legacy of 
five million dollars, but it suggested 
nothing to me. Every girl might have 
played the réle along similar lines. She 
had many plans to elaborate, and I 
listened to them and recorded them 
in due course. She was a delightful 
conversationalist; and moreover she 
owned the sense of humor that gives 
spice to the casual theatrical talk. She 
was a young star, with a pensive, un- 
ruffled career, and the stage had not 
been precisely unkind to her. The 
proverbial ups and downs were, how- 
ever, looming, and a few years hence 
she might have been less optimistic. 
But all ended well. 


The marriage was celebrated with 
magnificent pomp and lavish display. 
With the young prince, she stepped into 
the carriage drawn by four milk-white 
horses. The bad fairy was thwarted, 
and filled with angry discomfiture, and— 
they lived happily ever after. 









































Photograph Favitahae by hedeuead and Underwood, New York 
Mrs. George Gould, the grandmother of Baby Decies, the former Vivian Gould’s oldest daughter, greeting the 
youngster on the arrival of Lord and Lady Decies for the Christmas holidays. 
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Gould’s latest grandchild, I 

shiver! I look at my embaldened 
head and grow quite morbid, for I re- 
member her when she was Edith King- 
don, playing ingénues in Augustin 
Daly’s company! There’s a horrible 
thing to happen to a critic if he should 
ever want to pretend that he was 
youthful! 

I wont say that I singled her out, 
but I do insist that I thought her the 
most fascinating and delightful little 
ingénue I had ever looked upon. Hers 
was the freshness of flamboyant girl- 
hood; the eyes laughed, insouciantly 
innocent, and the figure was slim, lis- 
some and exquisite. She played 
opposite the haughty, regal and popular 
Miss Rehan, and she was something of 
a revelation. 

This country is particularly prolific 
in the matter of ingénues,—the climate 
seems to make for them,—but I ven- 
ture to remark that if Edith Kingdon 
were to appear to-day, not a critic could 
afford to pass her by unnoticed. 

She went abroad with the Daly com- 
pany and played with that organiza- 
tion in Paris, and in due time there 
came back stories of how Paris had 
applauded and recognized her beauty 
and talent, and how Miss Rehan had 
heen extremely annoyed about it. 
Mere newspaper gossip, perhaps, but 
of course we all gave it space; and 
when it was denied, we gave the denial 
space too, as is our honest custom in 
such matters. 

Little Edith Kingdon never knew the 
struggles and vicissitudes of the stage, 
and never even arrived at the sublime 
goal that leads to the interview. She 
never grew beyond the ingénue stage,— 
don’t tell me that no actress ever does 
that,—and the theater lost her almost 
before it realized that it possessed 
her. I can recall her standing in a 
white muslin frock in the center of 
the Daly stage, and laughingly flouting 
the youth who played the other juvenile 
comedy rodle. Those whom the gods 
love—! It seemed to be a case of 
that! 

As in the case of Miss Gilman and 
Miss Robson— 


Foi time I read of Mrs. George 


The marriage was celebrated with 
magnificent pomp and lavish display. 
With the young prince, she stepped into 
the carriage drawn by four milk-white 
horses. The bad fairy was thwarted, 
and filled with angry discomfiture, and— 
they lived happily ever after. 


UT of Mrs. George Gould I got 

another glimpse, years and years 
after. I had seen her as a girl in the 
Daly company. You see, she was so 
young when she left the stage, that 
its glamour must still have appealed to 
her. 

One afternoon, eight years ago, I was 
bidden to the Plaza Hotel to see a little 
playlet entitled “Mrs. Van Vechten’s 
Divorce Dance.” It was enacted in the 
ballroom of the Plaza, and was quite 
a society event. And in that playlet 
was the one-time ingénue of the Daly 
Theater company, Edith Kingdon, now 
Mrs. George Gould, with two big sons 
in evidence—Mr. George Jay Gould, 
Jr., who was a page, and Mr. Kingdon 
Gould, who was an usher! 

For a few minutes I dreaded the 
opening of the little play, for I thought 
that I might see the once-delightful 
ingénue of my early days grown old, 
and worse than that—fat! 

I was mistaken. It was a boudoir 
scene, and the French maid was bus- 
tling around as French maids always— 
don’t, in real life. Mrs. Van Vechten 
was giving a dance to celebrate the 
first anniversary of her divorce. She 
wore a shimmering gown of satin, with 
the neck, shoulders and arms in splen- 
did revelation, and in Mrs. Van Vech- 
ten I recognized the former Edith 
Kingdon. There she was—mature but 
lovely! The expression of diaphanous 
youth was still there, and the sincerity 
of the laughing eyes had not dimin- 
ished. 


OSTLY they return to the stage, 

and the bad fairy is thwarted 
temporarily only, and they don’t live 
happily ever after, and marriage is but 
an interlude. Therefore the three cases 
I have» mentioned are, in reportorial 
language, “fraught with significance,” 
and I regard them as distinctly classi- 
fiable among my unique experiences. 





New Gowns 


} 


Seen on the 
Stage 


COSTUMES WORN 
BY ACTRESSES WHO / 
MAKE A BUSINESS! 
OF BEING COR.-] 
RECTLY AND BE- 
COMINGLY DRESSED 


ANSCI DOLL Y—or 

perhaps it is her sister 
Roszika—wearing, in “His 
Bridal Night,” a_ brides- 
maid’s dress of white tulle 
with a design of satin hem- 
stitched on with silver. The 
petticoat is of lace witli 
trimmings and hemstitching 
which show through the 
overskirt. This _ petticoat 
has wreaths of orange-blos- 
soms all the way round and 
up the front. The bodice of 
this dress is white satin with 
a bertha of white tulle 
trimmed with white satin 
and silver _ hemstitching, 
with a bunch of orange- 
blossoms at the waist. 
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with Oriental tea-gowns. It is of mauve> 
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and silver brocade, with blue tulle veiling 


over the eyes. 
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Photographs by White, 
New York 


The costume was designed by 
Lady Duff Gordon. 





HE Dolly Sisters in “His Bridal 
Vight,” wearing gowns designed by 
Lady Duff Gordon. 














Louise Dresser as she 
appeared in the recent 
production, now with- 
drawn, “Coat Tales.” 


Photograph by 
Campbell Studio, 
New York 








He. coat 
and skirt 
are of heavy 
chiffon velvet, 
the coat made 
in the new 
Russian _ skirt 
effect. This 
latter is fas- 
tened with 
buttons and a 
girdle just be- 
low the waist- 
line. The skirt 
gives a_ short- 
waisted effect, 
and has patch- 
pockets. directly 
in front. The 
cape is of fur. 
Designed by Frances, 
New York. 
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Versatile 


Carroll 
McComas 


WHISTLER, SINGER, 
VAUDEVILLIAN, 
MUSICAL-COMEDY 
PRINCIPAL, STOCK 
ACTRESS, DRA- 
MATIC ACTRESS 
AND FILM STAR 


| ~ ||ARROLL 
| C | Meco: 
———| M A § 

laughed and 

said: “Call it ver- 

satility if you will. 

I’ve done everything 

from _concert-singing 
down,—or up, whichever 

you please,—with the 

exception of performing in a 
circus. And I have hopes of 
doing that yet.” 

And she has, indeed. She is the 
daughter of Judge C. C. Mc- 
Comas, of Los Angeles, one of 
those who prosecuted the Mc- 
Namaras, and started on the stage 
when she was twelve years old. 
She was a whistler then. She 
traveled all over the United States, 
whistled in all the capitals of 
Europe, and then appeared in 
South Africa. She became, dur- 
ing all this experience, a singer 
also. 





Next Miss 
Carroll McComas, 


leading woman in 
David Belasco’s 
production, ‘‘Seven 
Chances,” a com- 
edy by Roi Cooper 
egrue. 


Photograph by 


Hartsook, San Francisco- 


Los Angeles 


McComas, as if to 
prove there was 
nothing she 
couldn’t do, be- 
came an actress, a 
musical - comedy 
sort of person. 
She played prin- 
cipal parts in “The 





VERSATILE CARROLL McCOMAS 


Dollar Princess,” “The Marriage 
Market” and with Donald Brian in 
“The Siren.” 

Vaudeville she had done, and 
so there were two more phases of 
the theater she had yet to under- 
take—drama and the motion- 
pictures. She met and con- 
quered both. She was with 
Billie Burke in “The ‘Mind the 
Paint’. Girl,” inv “The ‘Sala- 
mander,” was John Drew’s lead- 
ing woman in “The Single Man,” 
made a personal triumph in “In- 
sile the Lines” and is making a 
greater name for herself this season 
in the Belasco production, “Seven 
Chances.” 

\nd as if all that varied experience were 
not enough and then some, she served several 
engagements in stock and incidentally did some 
films at odd times. 

Furthermore, she is of the type that 
never grows up. Her vivacity wont per- 
mit it. 


She is one of 
the ‘type. that 
never grows ge % 
up. » Her-vivacity wa tea 
wont permit it. New York 





Anent Alice (Joyce) Mary (Pickford) Moore 


AND HER VERY 


, UCU PROUD MOTHER 
‘N DESPITE suffrage, the fox-trot, mila- 


day’s cigarette and miladay’s highball, 
there are still some proud mothers on this 
lively globe. And Alice Joyce (Mrs. Tom 
Moore, if you please) is one of the proud- 
est—this big-eyed, sad-eyed, dark-eyed girl 
with the wistful smile, who a few years ago 
stepped from an artists’ model’s pedestal 
into immediate popularity as a leading woman 
in the films. 

Let those actresses and actors who hide 
away their children as if they were the 
plague, bow their heads in utter shame. 
Alice Joyce wants everybody to know 
% about and admire her still-less-than- 
a-year-old Alice Mary Moore, who 
4 has a birthday every Tuesday. 
4 (The “Mary” part of the name is 

‘ \ for Aunt Mary Pickford.) 
And as a proud mother, she 
has returned to the films, where, 
until two years ago, when she 
married and retired tempo- 
rarily from the screen, she 
was a most brilliant star. 
“But,” she says, “before I 
am an actress, I am first a 

wife and mother.” 

Alice Joyce is unusual 
in other ways too. In 
; the first place, she is 
i not “stagey.” Un- 
' less she were to 
fe tell you,—which 
she_ probably 
wouldn’t, if it 
were not neces- 
sary, — you'd 
never suspect 
her of being an 
actress. Her 
humor is ever 
q uppermost; her 
wit never fails 
her; and she has 
a personality 





ALICE (JOYCE) MARY (PICKFORD) MOORE 


that invariably commands attention with 
ease. 

But, getting back to Baby Alice Mary 
Moore, stop and reflect: She binds 
together with blood relationship a dis- 
tinguished company. In the first place, 
there are Father Tom Moore and 
Mother Alice Joyce. Then there are 
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Uncle Owen Moore and Aunt Mary 
Pickford, and Uncle Matt Moore and 
Aunt Mary Moore; and then besides 
there is also Mabel Normand, who de- 
mands—and_ receives—recognition as 
“chum-aunt.” 
Some baby? 
think so! 


Well, we just rather 





Louise Glaum on 
one of the 


California beaches 


“My relaxation is 
designing costumes.” 


Siren and Home-Body 


WHY VAMPIRES OF THE MIMIC WORLD 
ARE SELDOM WHAT THEY SEEM 


| HAD often wondered why it 
is that the siren or vampire 
of the stage or screen are 


LT 


almost invariably the opposite in real 











life. So I asked that wrecker of pho- 
toplay homes, Louise Glaum. 

“That’s an easy question,” she 
answered. “It is because the real vam- 
pire thinks others do not see the vam- 
pire side of her—even if she realizes 
that she has one. She always tries to 
act the part of the sweet young thing 
when she is in the presence of stran- 
gers. On the screen or on the stage 
she could probably act it pretty well. 
But she is so accustomed to trying to 
hide her true character and to acting 
that of another, that she couldn’t show 
it before the camera. 

“And anyway, a vampire seldom 
thinks of herself as a vampire. She 
has a philosophy that forgives her 


sins. Ask her to be herself, and she 
would be the wronged wife or the 
abandoned sweetheart. 

“She couldn’t, to save her life, ex- 
aggerate herself, as we must do. (By 
‘we’ I mean those of us home-bodies 
who revel in being sirens of the screen 
because they are our mere imaginings. ) 
Sometimes I think I exaggerate a char- 
acter unknowingly. In most cases you 
will find that actresses who play heavy 
dramatic roles are—in real life—con- 
tradictions of the parts they portray. 
I suppose it is for the same reason that 
a tragedian is frequently, off the stage, 
a comedian, and that a comedian is 
usually a sad, serious person. 

“As for myself, I play the siren all 
day at the studio, and then spend my 
evenings at home with my people. My 
relaxation is designing costumes.” 

This is truly an awakening. 
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GASULITNE 


By Frank R. Adams 


|ASOLINE all by itself is 














G 


foayens enough. It’s when 
= you mix it with air that it 
becomes explosive. If you go farther 
and mix it with spark-plugs, induction- 
coils, carburetors, intake-manifolds, 
valves, magnetos, timers, etc., then you 
have a compound that is not only ex- 
plosive but positively immoral. 

I wonder if Job would have received 
that leather medal for complacent 
endurance if he had owned a gasoline 
engine. - It is true he had boils, but 
after ‘all, what are boils compared to 
a few drops of water in your gasoline- 
tank and a train that has to be made 
seven miles away? 

Petroleum in America was first dis- 
covered by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595. 
History does not state, but it is to be 
presumed he noticed that it was not 
water when he threw a match into it 
after lighting a pipeful of the widely 
advertised product which comes in the 
tidy red tins. But Sir Walter never 


made anything out of his discovery. He 
preferred to kick his velocipede along 
in the good old-fashioned way, and 
traded his oil claims to John D. Powha- 
tan, whom he had met through a certain 
Captain Smith of Virginia. 

Nobody thought of putting the stuff 
into the cylinders of an engine until 
1870, nearly three hundred years later. 
Julius Hock is the name to be men- 
tioned after the word “damn” the next 
time your six-cylinder flitabout refuses 
to mote on a hot day eighteen kilo- 
meters from the home plate. Julius, 
above mentioned, was a popular young 
man of Vienna, Austria, who lost all his 
friends shortly after the gasoline engine 
was placed upon the market. 

Pray, do not gather from the preced- 
ing paragraph that the author of this 
article is an enemy to the gasoline 
motor. On the contrary, I am one of 
the stanchest supporters that John and 
William Rockefeller possess. If hex 
are not supported in the style to whic 
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they are accustomed, it is 
not my fault. With gaso- 
line at the price it has 
been for the last year, it’s 
a cinch they have been 
getting more of my in- 
come than my justly in- 
dignant groceryman. 

For, be it known, there 
are housed under the va- 
rious roofs of my estate 
(sic) no less than four 
pieces of gasoline machin- 
ery. There have been 
others, notably a thirty- 
two-foot launch, named 
Sinbad, driven—occasion- 
ally—by a_ two-cylinder 
gatling which must have 
been designed by Julius 
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If th hn and William Rocke- A : , 
rh Ge not supported in the and consider it an ddver- 







preferably late at night 
with a heavy sea running 
and everybody on board 
willing to be seasick upon 
the least encouragement. 
I have owned marine en- 
gines of that sort; I have 
operated stationary motors 
that were more stationary 
even than their manufac- 
turers claimed for them; 
and lastly for years I have 
sat at the wheel and under 
the pan of my own dar- 
ling 1910-model threshing 


machine © affectionately 
known as “Grandma 
Chalmers.” (If Hugh 


Chalmers should read this 


Hock himself and con- _ style to which theyare accustomed, tisement, he may _ send 


structed by the Krupp 
Gun Company. 

So when I mutter the word “gasoline” 
you see I know whereof I speak. I have 
known the exhilaration that comes from 
spurning the road at a forty-mile clip; 
I have tasted the joy of climbing from 
billow to billow with the spray of the 
sea in my nostrils. And I have tasted 
the bitterness of the sudden plop that 
denotes the expiring automobile engine, 
the exultant bang with which a tire 
gives up the ghost on a hot day, and the 
sickening wallow that comes when a 
launch ceases to climb from biliow to 
billow but instead churns inertly in the 
hollows between. 


[F I may say so, there is a certain pre- 
natal cussedness about a marine 
engirie quite foreign to the compara- 
tively tame half-brother who lives 
under the kennel-hood of an auto- 
mobile. For one thing, a launch-engine 
is always located in the bottom. of a 
boat, where it becomes necessary to 
stand on your head either to crank 
it or to inspect its gizzard when it re- 
fuses to yield to persuasion. The other 
and obvious reason why so many 
launch-owners are annually carted 
away to sanitariums and asylums is 
because there is only one place where 
a@ marine engine cares to stop, and 
that is out in the middle of the lake, 





it is not my. fault. 


“Grandma” an iron cross 
in care of this magazine. ) 

Yes, indeed, I know whereof I speak. 
I am one of those automobile pests who 
know exactly what is the matter, from 
the sound of the engine. Information 
and advice I willingly impart to stran- 
gers, and to friends who subsequently 
become strangers. It’s funny—isn’t 
it?—that you can advise a man how to 
manage his wife or how to raise his 
children, but that the minute you imply 
that you have any knowledge of the 
habits of his pet gasoline monstrosity, 
all is off between you. Surely you 
believe this. If not, recall that time 
when Smith cranked for twenty min- 
utes on his old Bluey Forty and you 
finally suggested that he turn on the 
gasoline. He thanked you gratefully, 
did he not? 

It is a matter of record, for instance, 
that a slight difference of opinion as to 
what was the real reason why their 
Buzzard Four Runabout failed to hit 
on its Number Three cylinder has 
nearly caused a divorce in the family of 
my friend Herbert Prendergast. 


HERB lived far enough from his 

office so that it took forty-five 
minutes or so every morning to get 
there on the street-car. Quite naturally, 
that much time spent in a stuffy public 
conveyance seemed like sheer waste, to 
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Herb. It occurred to him one day that 
if he saved the ten cents he spent in 
carfare for a few weeks, he would have 
enough cash to buy a modest runabout. 
Then he could drive to work every day 
and eventually save more than the car 
cost. He was partly right. If it had not 
been for the Standard Oil Company and 
the tire companies he would have come 
out ahead. 

That, however, is another story. The 
difficulty with which we.are concerned 
arose when Mrs, Lillian Prendergast 
decided that it would be a good thing 
for her to go down to the office with her 
husband in the morning and drive the 
car home for her own use during the 
day. Then in the afternoon, so the plan 
ran, she would come back downtown, 
pick wp the tired Mr. Prendergast and 
bring him home to the rest and refresh- 
ment of his comfortable home. Thus 
they would be together more of the 
time and would have a chance to enjoy 
the glories of out-of-doors with one 
another. It looked like an ideal ar- 
rangement. 

So even before the car arrived 
from the factory they got two 
copies of the Buzzard manual and 


began to perfect themselves in the gt 


theory of driving and maintaining 
the 1916-model Buzzard 
Four Runabout. The 
agent that sold the car, 
who from long practice 
had acquired consider- 
able facility as fa liar, 
fell down gracefully on 
his promise to make de- 
livery in ten days, and 
so they had plenty of 
time to absorb the facts 
so clearly set forth in 
the “Buzzard Book.” 
Thus long before either 
of them had even pene- 
trated the mysteries 

that lie beneath a 

Buzzard hood, Mr. 

Prendergast had ac- 

quired the useful infor- 
mation that “a slight 
play in the torque arm 
may be taken up by a 
quarter-turn of the 


Recall that time when Smith cranked for twenty minutes on his old 
Bluey Forty and you finally suggested that he turn on the gasoline. 
He thanked you gratefully, did he not?, 
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torque-arm buffer-spring extension cas- 
tle nut,” and Mrs. Prendergast knew 
for a fact that “the intermediate differ- 
ential gear-pinion sometimes gets 
slightly out of alignment with the 
planetary transmission and requires 
adjustment .to the jack-shaft.” In 
other words, they were both full of in- 
formation that they were dying to tell 
somebody about, 


INALLY the car came. Both Mr. 

and Mrs. Prendergast took lessons 
in driving it. Both made rapid progress. 
Thus the day that Mrs. “Prendergast 
learned to climb the curbstone and 
drive on the sidewalk, Mr. Prendergast 
also discovered that backing into a 
brewery truck is the easiest and quick- 
est way to extinguish one’s tail light 
without leaving the seat. 

In a week the road had no terrors for 
them. Either one could pass a traffic 
policeman without hitting him uninten- 
tionally, and both had learned to re- 
gard with passionate hatred electric 

broughams 
with lady driv- 
ers. This last 
is the badge of 
eve: rT y-— true 
gasoline mo- 
torist. We, who 
drive and con- 
trol sixty- 
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hhorse gasoline destroyers, never will 
“be able to understand why the lady 
chairman of a two-Dobbin-power juice- 
buggy seems to require the entire width 
-of the street for her sham-battle ma- 
neuvers. In the geometry of the squaw- 
chauffeur of a turrent-cart, the axiom 
about a straight line was apparently 
omitted. There is no way to pass them 
except by shutting your eyes and hop- 
ing that you will miss, meanwhile put- 
ting on enough power to kill ’em in- 
stantly if you don’t. 

Herb and Lillian became good com- 
mon or garden drivers. Of course there 
were some minor differences of opinion 
as to the correct way to annoy a trolley- 
car motorman most efficiently, and each 
had a pet theory on how to stop skid- 
ding, but in the main their motor trips 
together were adventures in content- 
ment. 

Until the Number Three cylinder be- 
gan to miss! Herbert noticed it first 
when he failed to make Dead Man’s 
Hill on high. This annoyed him, as 
he had always prided himself that he 
could go all the way 
to town and back 
without touching the 
gear-shift. Then Lil- 
lian found out for 
herself that the 
Buzzard stalled and 
coughed in the midst 
of a traffie-tangle 
and got her in more 
wrong than usual 
with the street- 
crossing policeman, 
who-asked her with 
forced politeness if 
she had learned to 
drive in a school of 
domestic science. 

She told her ex- 
perience to Herbert 
on the way home, 
and he wanted to 
lick the cop, until 
Lillian pointed out 
which one it was. 

Then he decided it 
would be more dig- 
nified to take his 
number. So he did, 
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and he has it yet. It will doubtless be 
found among his papers when he is 
dead, and his executor will try to open 
the safe with it as a combination. 

At any rate, both were agreed that 
something was the matter with the en- 
gine, and by opening the mufiler cut- 
out and listening to the fox-trot tempo 
for a few moments they decided that 
it was cramp colic and that a major 
operation was necessary. 


AS soon as they got home, each made 
a dive for the Buzzard manual. 
Lillian got it. Hence when they went 
out to the garage after dinner to fix 
up the car, Lillian’s information about 
mechanics was fresher than Herbert’s. 
She knew some words that he had for- 
gotten. 

Herbert had the engine running. The 
sounds resembled the taps giyen by an 
old-fashioned clog-dancer on a wooden 
floor. 

Then the Buzzard stalled and 
coughed. in the midst of a 
traffic-tangle and got her in 
more wrong than usual with 
the street-crossing policeman, 
who asked her with forced 
politeness if she had learned 
to drive in a school of domes- 
tic science. 














“One of the cylinders is missing,” he 
observed sagely. 

“How many should there be?” his 
wife asked, counting them from left 
to right. 

“The trouble is to tell which one it 
is,” he went on, disregarding her Eset 
tion. “ The 
book says to 
short - circuit 
the spark’ to 
each cylinder 
in turn until 
you find the 
one which 
does not de- 
crease the. '\ 
speed of the 
engine when 
it is cut out. 
I wonder 
how I short- 
circuit the 
spark.” 

He discov- 
ered almost 
immediately 
by touching a spark-plug with one hand 
while he had hold of one of the fenders 
W ith the other. 

“What’s the matter—did it hurt 
you?” Lillian asked sympathetically as 
Herbert snatched his hand away with 
a startled expletive. 

“Did you notice if the engine slowed 
down any when I did that?” he de- 
manded. 

“How could I, when you yelled so?” 

“Great Scott, here I go and get near- 
ly electrocuted in order to test out this 
engine, and just because you're not 
paying attention it has to be done all 
over again. Next time you can do it 
yourself.” 

“I wonder how it would be to use a 
screwdriver,” Lillian mused practically. 
Adopting her own suggestion, she con- 
nected the tip of the spark-plug with 
the body of the engine by means of the 
metal part of a wooden-handled screw- 
driver. “See—the engine slows up im- 
mediately.” 

“Huh,” sneered Herbert, “I suppose 
it recognized its master. Why don’t 
you make it sit up and beg? In another 
week you'll have it trained to jump 
through a paper-covered hoop.” 
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Even before the car arrived they got two copies of the Buzzard 
manual and began to perfect themselves in the theory of driving 
and maintaining the 1916-model Buzzard Four Runabout. 


‘upon her statement. 
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“Well, it did work, didn’t it?” Lillian 
countered, a trifle flushed with her own 
success, “By trying out the other cylin- 
ders the same way, we discover that 


it is the third one which is not affected 
by short-circuiting the spark.” 


ERBERT 

stood back 
gazing at her 
in mock ad- 
miration. “All 
you need is a 
couple of can- 
celed postage- 
stamps to be a 
complete cor- 
respondence 
school of en- 
gineering. 
Why did you 
ever marry? 
Why _ didn’t 
you go to De- 
troit and get 
a job in the 
trouble depart- 
ment of a tin Elizabeth factory?” 

“The question now is, ‘What makes 
it miss?’” Mrs. Prendergast stated. 

“Of course you know,” her husband 
sneered. ‘No one with a skypiece like 
yours would allow themselves to be 
baffled by a measly little forty-horse- 
power clockwork like this. It might 
annoy Thomas Edison to figure it out, 
but not you—oh no!” 

“Don’t get angry, Herb.” 

“Angry? Great Scott, I’m not angry. 
I’m as calm as a puddle of grease on a 
cement floor. Why should I get angry? 
All I have to do is stand here and lis- 
ten to you think.” 

Mrs. Prendergast chose to overlook 
the rising pitch of her husband’s voice 
as he proclaimed that he was not angry. 

“T wonder if there is enough gasoline 
in the commutator?” she surmised out 
loud. 

“Ah, that’s it!” Herbert pounced 
“Some double-A-1 
mechanic with the intellect of a Sibe- 
rian weakfish has forgotten to put gaso- 
line in the commutator. Do you know 
what a commutator is?” 

“Tsn’t that the thing where the air 
is mixed with the gasoline?” 
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“You mean the carburetor?” 

“Don’t yell so loud. Of course that’s 
what I mean. What does it matter 
what I call it?” 

“It doesn’t make any difference to 
me what you call it. Call it the exas- 
perator, if you wish, unless you want 
to keep that name for yourseif. J think 
the reason the third cylinder is missing 
is because the magneto is slightly 
warped so that there is too much play 
in the induction-coil.” 

Herbert had sprung three words Lil- 
lian was intending to use herself later, 
and she felt that she had been robbed. 
“How absurd! The magneto is per- 
fectly all right, as anyone can see by 
looking at it.” She pointed carelessly 
at the engine-driven tire-pump; and 
Herbert, being equally in the dark as 
to the appearance of a magneto, fell 
for it. 

“I’m going to take it apart, any- 
way,” Herbert decided, nettled at her 
success with the spark-plugs and .de- 
termined to put something over for 
himself. 

“Do you think you can get it together 
again?” 

“Of course! What do you think I 
am, a parlor mechanic? A man ought 
to know all about his own car. Until 
you've taken it apart and put it together 
again, you can’t really understand one 
of them.” 


WHEN it came to taking the engine 
apart, Herbert proved himself a 


wonder. Even the hardest set bolts 
had. to yield finally to the combined 
pressure of his strength plus a smoke- 
less cuss-word or two. Of course, a 
few of the bolts twisted off, leaving 
firmly imbedded in solid steel, seg- 
ments that he wondered how he would 
get out, but in general he managed to 
separate a good many of the smaller 
parts from the cylinders. In an hour 
he had a washtub half full of only 
slightly damaged junk, and he was cov- 
ered from head to foot with graphite 
grease. 

Lillian- helped him with advice. 

Occasionally she would go into the 
house and learn a few new words out 
of the manual and then come back to 
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help some more. Herbert prayed that 
on one of those trips she would break 
her leg or. lose the power of speech 
temporarily, but he was all out of luck. 
Lillian insisted upon offering - advice 
and making suggestions. Any police- 
man could have warned her not to 
speak to a man lying at his ease under 
a gasoline engine with blood in his eye 

to say nothing of a good deal of dirt; 
but no policeman was there to bid her 
pause. 

So she said: “The manual says the 
first thing to do when a cylinder misses 
is to trace out the electric wires that 
lead to it. Did you do that?” 

“Great suffering crayfish!” shouted 
Herbert with scarcely suppressed venom 
because just then he had pinched his 
own blackened thumb with a pair of 
pliers under the mistaken impression 
that it was a nut; “don’t make another 
suggestion for ten minutes, and I’ll give 
you a dollar a minute. Hand me that 
hammer.” 

“What for?” 

“What for? Great Scott, what for? 
I’m going to beat my brains out with 
it, of course. What did you think I 
was going to do with it? Do I look like 
the president of the Ladies’ Interna- 
tional Croquet Association? If I do, 
I'll use it as a double-dashed gavel.” 

Bang! He struck the engine a sav- 
age blow from beneath with the ham- 
mer. 

“You will drop grease in the eye of 
Herbert Prendergast, will you? Take 
that.” 

Bang! Bang! 

“Stop laughing, Mrs. Prendergast. 
What do you think this is, a ghastly 
minstrel show ?” 

“Oh, Herbert, you’re so funny, lying 
there with grease on your best trou- 
sers—” 

“These aren’t my best trousers.” 

“Not now, but they were when you 
started. You forgot to change.” 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

More relief to the pent-up feelings 
of Herbert Prendergast. He did not 
address Mrs. Prendergast directly, but 
his next remarks were muttered loudly 
enough so that she could hear. 

“Come off, you poor cast-iron nut, 
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you. If you don’t yield to the brute 
strength of Herbert Prendergast, I’ll 
have you talked off by the world-famed 
Lillian Prendergast, née Lillian Jen- 
nings Bryan. Come off, doggone you!” 
He tugged heroically at the end of a 
long-handled wrench. “Come off, I 
say. I want you to meet my wife. 
Ouch!” 


‘THE wrench had slipped, and Her- 

bert, who had been’ pulling with all 
his weight against it, fell back and 
bumped his head on the floor. 

“Oh, Herbie, did you hurt your 
head ?” 

Herb maintained a horrified silence 
for a few seconds. He was counting 
ten before he spoke. His mother had 
trained him to do that when he was 
angry, and habit was strong even now. 

“Hurt my head?” he _ cxploded 
finally. “Of course it didn’t hurt my 
head. How could it? There’s nothing 
there to hurt but a mess of solid mar- 
ble. You know I haven’t got any brains 
to damage. I proved that on my wed- 
ding day, when I stood up like a ghastly 
Bermuda onion and let the minister 
make a monkey of me. Hurt my head? 
No! This swelling you see coming up 
that looks like an ostrich egg is merely 
my poor way of expressing pleasure. 
I love to have my skull cracked. Take 
that hammer there and hit it a few 
times. I want really to enjoy myself.” 

Mrs. Prendergast had listened to 
some of what he was saying, but when 
he began to repeat himself and to em- 
broider his previous statements, her 
attention wandered. She peered curi- 
ously into the partially dismantled 
innards of the Buzzard Four. 

“Oh, Herbert!” she exclaimed, de- 
lighted. “There is a broken wire here. 
And it leads to the Number Three 
cylinder. I wonder if it would work 
it | fastened the two ends together?” 

She followed out her own suggestion, 
and then to test out the result of her 
handiwork, she turned the self-starter 
switch. In spite of the fact that a 
great many of the minor parts had been 
removed, the engine took up the song 
bravely and began to turn over. 

“Listen, Herbie; it’s running on all 
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four cylinders. Isn’t that great? It 
was only that wire that caused all the 
trouble. It’s so powerful and quiet. It 
runs as if nothing could stop it.” 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten. It runs as if 
nothing could stop it, does it? Don’t 
you ever believe it. Behold the master 
of the Buzzard Four. I am the Super- 
Buzzard. I may not be able to stop a 
woman’s tongue from running on in- 
definitely, but I’m the guy to make this 
engine quit running.” He picked up a 
wrench and dealt the machinery a blow. 
“Stop, I say—you miserable non-union 
scab! Stop! The whistle has blew. 
The time has come to quit, to rest, to 
crawl into your confounded — sound- 
proof shell.” 

Bang! Bang! Crash! 

“Oh, there 1s something that makes 
you slow up a bit, is there? Have some 
more, have plenty. Cease this imita- 
tion of a lady expert mechanic.” 

The engine was running on two 
cylinders now, and a blow on the spark- 
plug of one of them stopped it en- 
tirely. : 

“There you are, madam. You 
thought nothing could stop it. Behold 
the champion Buzzard-stopper of the 
First Ward. All you’ve got to do now 
is turn your massive intellect to the 
puny job of making it go again. I’m 
going to go to bed.” 

“So am I—over at my mother’s.” 

“Then I'll sleep at the club.” 

“Good-night !” 

“Good-night. I hope you enjoy rid- 
ing around in your car to-morrow.” 

The strange part about it was that it 
was no trouble at all to get the car 
together again. A few split spark- 
plugs and a broken bolt or two were the 
extent of the damage. I live in the 
next block, and at Mrs. Prendergast’s 
request I looked over the wreck and 
fixed it up. 

But I haven’t been able to patch up 
the family life of the Prendergasts yet. 
He still lives at the club, and every time 
he sees an automobile or even smells 
gasoline, he begins to count ten rapidly. 
When I hear him say “One” I start off 
in some other direction. I’m too young 
to hear such language. 





Fate’s Touch 
| On the 


A FARMER BOY’S = 
TURN FROM THE A tm 
PATERNAL RECKONING 


HARLES RAY almost be- 
came a stenographer, or a bookkeeper, or 

whatever they teach in business college. To 
please his father, and as a compromise between 
college and the theater, he dragged his little more 
than six feet of frame to school through a weary 
course. And immediately upon graduation, he applied 
to Thomas H. Ince for a job as a film-actor. This seems 
fair proof that a business career had little appeal. 

This was three years ago Ray got the job. He had in- 
tended to remain in pictures just six weeks, when he was 
to join a musical-comedy company then organizing. He’s 
still in the films. 

He’s a farmer boy, born in Jacksonville, Illinois, edu- 
cated partly in Springfield and later in Los Angeles. 


What’s that, girls? Yes— ff Cheedles Re 
Below: Charles Ray hair and eyes are dark, | _ diving. . 
and Enid Markey, and it isn’t recorded | 
the film actress. N that he’s married. 
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The Shadow 


TOO DEEP A MIND 
—AND A WIFE 


By Ray 


Author of ‘‘Props,’ ‘‘Coke,’’ 


| | ETER SHERWOOD, _ tall, 
P spare, stooping a bit, as is the 
! | habit of men doomed to life- 
times of going through doorways too 
small for them, walked through the 
outer offices. As he went, he nodded 
to his fellows sitting idly in the big arm- 
chairs ranged around the great, bare 
room. 

Peter’s face was that of a scholar, 
with its deep eyes back of thick-lensed 
glasses and his recalcitrant black fore- 
lock straggling over his forehead. But 
Sherwood was no scholar—at least he 
was no bookish scholar. 

Peter was a detective. 

With his air of class-room and lec- 
ture-hall, Sherwood looked like a mis- 
fit in the police department. And as 
misfit, some of the older men were 
inclined to regard him. But misfit or 
no, Peter was of the police by choice 
and not by chance. The day when he 
donned the blue uniform and grasped 
his night-stick, he knew an ambition 
realized. And the day he doffed that 
uniform and was assigned to duty as a 
detective he realized another ambition. 

Usually Peter’s movements were of 
small interest to his fellows in the de- 
tective division. To-day, however, as 
he passed, they granted him the honor 
of scrutiny of appraising eyes under 
lowered’ brows. For Peter had made 
good, and the others recognized him as 
one of them—and by the same token as 
an enemy, a rival in the struggle for 
distinction that in the police world is 











‘‘The Veil’’ 


Sprigle 


and other unusual stories 


measured by a single yardstick, the 
black and white of eulogistic newspaper 
space. 

Captain (“Big Bill”) Welliver, chief 
of the detective division and Peter’s 
superior, was the only one to put his 
appraisal into words. .- 

“That young man will go far. Mark 
what I say.” His was the air of a 
spokesman for destiny. 

It was Captain Welliver’s,mature ver- 
dict, not reached without due thought 
and deliberation. Captain Welliver 
was addicted to Wheeling stogies and 
platitudes. Since his fellows saw noth- 
ing unusual in either, this example of 
he latter occasioned no comment among 
his audience except cor.curring nods. 
But platitude or not, Big Bill Welliver 
was right in his prediction that Peter 
Sherwood would go far. 


ETER had tasted blood for the first 
time; he had “made his case.” 
Albert E. Wheeler,’ sometime banker 
and more lately a financial skyrocket, 
whose ascent had drawn first the 
scrutiny and then the heavy hand of 
the district attorney, that afternoon had 
been convicted on four counts of an 
indictment charging fraud. Grudgingly, 
headquarte1s and Quarrén, the district 
attorney, admitted that to young Sher- 
wood alone the conviction was due. 
Wheeler’s rush to affluence and dis- 
tinction in the financial circles of his city 
had attracted attention throughout the 
country. Unfortunately for Wheeler, 








him friendships; and then he falls in love. 


PETER SHERWOOD is a detective, possessed of a mind constantly probing for 


motives — insatiate, ever-active, uncannily accurate. 


It denies him himself; it denies 
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among those whose attention heattracted 
was Schwartzenberg, financial director 
over half a State. This young financial 
upstart annoyed Schwart%enberg, and 
so the dictator decided to crush him. 
Schwartzenberg had spent a lifetime 
in the study of the delicate art of com- 
bining finance with politics and making 
power the resultant. Therefore when 
Schwartzenberg ordered the district at- 
torney to “get” Wheeler, it was the 
voice of the master to his creature, and 
Quarren was only too ready to obey. 
Quarren was sure, after a most cur- 
sory investigation, that Wheeler’s finan- 
cial methods were such that exposure 
would supply him with a one-way pass 
to the State penitentiary. Some of his 
schemes, while apparently well within 
the law, Quarren was certain must 
overstep its bounds in order to return 
the immense profits Wheeler demanded. 
Suspicion and even assurance were 
easy. Proof that would satisfy twelve 
hard-headed jurors and afterward 
would stand unshaken through a couple 
of courts of review, was a more diff- 
cult matter. Wheeler’s books and ac- 
counts, his office memoranda, or lack of 
them, Quarren was sure, would enable 
him to go into court and get a convic- 
tion, But access to those books could 
be obtained only after arrest. And 
sure though Quarren was, he was not 
sure enough to risk a raid on Wheeler’s 
offices without, definite evidence of his 
guilt. A raid, followed by Wheeler’s 
acquittal, was a signboard that pointed 
the way to ridicule and damage-suits. 
Ridicule was bad. Damage-suits were 
worse. Together they spelled ruin. The 
evidence—that was the problem. 
Quarren looked over his own force 
of detectives, so called —in reality a 
group of political pensioners,—and dis- 
missed them without a census. Then 
he begged Big Bill Welliver to assign 
two or three of his “front office” men 
to his orders. Welliver sent three. 
Two were Carlson and Remy, his star 
“fraud” men. The third was Peter 
Sherwood. 


HERWOOD was the youngest and 
the least experienced of the three, 
therefore, to the mind of the district 
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attorney, the least dependable and the 
least efficient. To him was assigned 
what in Quarren’s. opinion was but a 
nominal task, an excuse to keep Peter 
busy—the duty of shadowing or follow- 
ing Wheeler, of making daily reports 
upon his movements. 

Quarren had no way of looking into 
the future, and so how could he know 
that it was Sherwood’s big chance? But 
Peter took it. And it made him. Here 
it was that he first showed that uncanny 
genius for shadowing that he afterward 
developed into a monomania. 

He was on Wheeler’s trail day and 
night, It was Sherwood who tracked 
Wheeler to a city three hundred miles 
distant where he had rented a safe-de- 
posit box under an assumed name. And 
that box proved to contain invaluable 
evidence. 

It was Sherwood who trailed Wheeler 
until he found the “other woman,” 
who seems inseparable from-the career 
of the swindler. It was Sherwood who 
induced the woman to take the stand 
against Wheeler. 

It was Sherwood who _ traced 
Vheeler step by step until he con- 
nected him with his past, until he 
proved him a protégé of old “Monk” 
Cadogan, whom detectives of a genera- 
tion past remembered as the cleverest 
confidence man in America. 

It was Sherwood who convicted 
Wheeler. 

Peter had found himself, or rather 
his work had found him. It was as if 
his calling was the animate, the con- 
scious thing, and Peter but its in- 
strument. The first year after his 
conviction of Wheeler saw him develop 
slowly but persistently. He learned 
first the mechanical- tricks of the 
shadow. 

It was easy, of course, to follow a 
suspect in a crowd. It was not so easy 
to avoid losing him. But the real skill 
of the shadow came into play when 
the chase took him into unfrequented 
streets, on trains and street-cars. He 
learned the trifles that make for suc- 

cess: to disguise himself in a second by 
turning up his coat-collar, by adding a 
limp to his gait, by crushing his 
hat; to stagger, feigning drunken- 








ness——the countless things that make 
the shadow. 

Here the usual detective stopped. 
Peter went farther. He was not con- 
tent only to learn what his quarry did. 
He must know why he did it. And to 
know why, it was necessary for him 
to transform his mind into the mind 
of the criminal he pursued, to make 
his mind a criminal mind, a hunted 
mind. He put a series of trifling acts 
together and reconstructed therefrom 
the amazing tangles with which the 
criminal seeks to outwit the law. 
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array of camp followers that straggles 
at the heels of the army of crime, living 
off the criminal. 

It was inevitable that Sherwood’s 
gift, talent, genius—call it what one 
will—should develop. He exercised it; 
he lived it every day. It was his work, 
trailing not only the footsteps of his 
quarry but following the devious path- 
way of thought and motive and impulse 
and reason through their brains. 

He was becoming a figure in his city. 
He added conviction after conviction 
to his score, and through the often 
flamboyant stories 





HERWOOD’S 
work swallowed 
up the man. He be- 
came simply a 
shadow. To his really 
remarkable skill in 
the actual physical 
pursuit of his quarry 
he added this strange 
mental twist that en- 
abled him to make 
his own mind that of 
the fugitive, to watch 
another’s actions and 
hear another’s words 
and from them divine 
the other’s entire 
mental processes. 





The Shadow 
PETER learned the trifles that 


make for success: to disguise all 
himself in a second by turning up 
his coat-collar, by adding a limp 
to his gait; by crushing his hat; 
to stagger, feigning drunkenness — 
the countless things that make the 
shadow. . . . . Here the usual 
detective stopped. Peter went 
farther. He was not content only 
to learn what his quarry did. He 
must know why he did it. 


carried by the news- 
papers, his work, or 
the results of it, be- 
came known through- 
out the State. And 
the while Sher- 
wood was living in a 
world of his own, a 
world that began with 
and ended with the 
pursuit of criminals. 

But as he went on, 
a new element began 
to enter his life—not 
loneliness exactly, 
but rather the realiza- 
tion that he had no 
friends or _ friend- 








It was not mind- 
reading as that term generally is under- 
stood. It was the most meticulous 
observation, first, his knowledge of 
criminals applied to this observation, 
and last of all an uncanny genius for 
gauging motive and impulse. 

Sherwood was comparatively young 
when recognition came to him; he was 
but twenty-eight when Wheeler’s con- 
viction set his feet on the road to suc- 
But even success, if such it could 
be called, might be deemed paltry. It 
meant merely that he was recognized 
as one of the best men on the foree 
and was drawing one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a month. In the 
circles in which he moved, he was 
deferred to, in a way. He came into 
contact only with his fellow man-hunt- 
ers, politicians of a high and low 
degree, lawyers and other court at- 
tachés, the criminal class and that vast 


Céss. 


ships, that he could 
not keep them if he gained them. He 
sensed it but dimly at*first. He began 
to observe an aloofness on the part of 
those with whom he came into contact. 
Men did not seem eager to seek his 
company. It was long before it became 
apparent to him. It was Halford who 
forced the knowledge upon him. 


ALFORD was an attorney, young, 

but already recognized as a com- 
ing man in his profession. There was 
yuch of the dreamer about him, and 
it was this that had drawn Sherwood 
to him. They had met in the course of 
a trial in which Sherwood testified. 
Halford at that time was one of the 
many assistant district attorneys. But 
Halford was not all dreamer. He had 
a distinctly materialistic side to his 
nature. He was quick to see and to 
take advantage of opportunity. He 
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consciously willed for himself distinc- 
tion in his profession and the wealth 
that would follow. But he and Sher- 
wood were very near to being friends, 
real friends. They were growing 
toward an unusually close relation. 
Halford was by way of being a bud- 
ding criminologist. He was eager to 
learn more of the mental and physical 
twists that his bulky tomes on crim- 
inology assured him distinguished the 
criminal from the normal man and 
woman. With Sherwood he could feed 
his desire for knowledge to repletion. 
Sherwood was—Sherwood. 

The rift had begun to develop long 
before Peter recognized it. Halford 
long was aware of it. It was his resent- 
ment which finally brought it home to 
Peter. All unconsciously Peter had 
begun to make Halford the subject of 
his incessant research for motive. Sev- 
eral times Halford had been astounded 
by Peter’s casual reference to acts and 
impulses and tendencies which Halford 
had thought safely locked within his 
own mind. 

Sherwood’s ability to trace hidden 
mental processes was not restricted to 
the routine cases to which he was as- 
signed. Everyone with whom he came 
into contact was a subject for his skill. 
It was but natural that if he could, out 
of twelve bank-clerks who had access 
to the vaults, pick the one who had 
taken nearly thifty-five thousand dollars 
in cash, before the theft was discovered, 
—because the thief, eager to divert sus- 
picion, had begun to live more eco- 
nomically than before the theft,—he 
could. just as easily determine that Big 
Bill was exacting tribute from Snipe 
Bollinger, a famous pickpocket, . be- 
cause Welliver overdid his continual 
exhortations to “get something on” 
Snipe. 

So it was quite casually that Sher- 
wood remarked to Halford one eve- 
ning as they were leaving the county 
court building where they had spent the 
afternoon, Halford as counsel and 
Sherwood as witness—in another case: 

“That Cummins girl is a clumsy liar. 
It was strange the judge didn’t see she 
was perjuring herself, and order her 
held.” 
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Halford flushed, almost stopped, as 
he turned to look at Sherwood. Rage 
tinged with fear welled up. He would 
make no reply, he decided quickly—as 
if he had failed to hear Sherwood. 

But Peter was not to be put off. 

“Don’t you think that'll harm you, 
Joe?” he persisted. “Perjury’s bad, 
and when a young lawyer gets a repu- 
tation for fixing testimony, he’s just 
about through.” 

Halford went white where he had 
flushed before. The girl Sherwood 
referred to had been one of Halford’s 
witnesses in a divorce suit attracting 
some little comment because of the 
family involved. Sherwood, after 
leaving the stand in his own case, had 
dropped into another courtroom where 
the divorce suit was on trial. 

Sherwood was right. Bitterly Hal- 
ford: cursed his “prying.” The Cum- 
mins girl had _ perjured herself. 
Halford had primed her for the per- 
jury. And equally right was Sher- 
wood’s prophecy that if it ever were 
known that Halford had been guilty of 
suborning perjury, he would be through 
as an attorney. 

But he had been so sure that none 
ever would know; he had drawn his 
plans with such meticulous care; he had 
drilled the girl so thoroughly; he had 
believed the secret of his crime, for 
crime it was, which was necessary to 
his case, was locked securely in his 
own heart. And here was this prying 
spy, this Sherwood whom he had 
regarded as a friend, calmly stripping 
his flimsy pretense from his secret and 
casually discussing it! 


ND it is due Halford’s cleverness 

to say that Sherwood was partly 
wrong. The Cummins girl had not 
heen clumsy. She had brilliantly re- 
flected her teacher’s cleverness and 
thoroughness. Judge nor jury nor 
opposing counsel had suspected that 
this young woman might not be telling 
the truth. It was only to Sherwood’s 
more than discernment that she seemed 
clumsy. He had uncovered her per- 
jury, and Halford’s knowledge of it, 
so easily that it seemed to him others 
must detect it too. 
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Sherwood had spoken to Halford 
only in friendship. He wanted to warn 
the younger man. He felt there could 
be no concealment between them. He 
had divined Halford’s trickery, and 
there was no thought in him to conceal 
his knowledge from the lawyer. To 
Sherwood, friendship was a thing which 
precluded the possibility of a reserve 
between them. 

But to Halford, their friendship was 
no such intimate abstraction. He would 
as quickly have confessed to the whole 
world as to Sherwood, that he might 
be guilty of crime. Fierce resentment 
flamed within him. Bitterly he cursed 
Sherwood under his breath. But when 


Captain Welliver scarcely tolerated him. 
Sherwood was finding out entirely too 
much about Big Bill. 

So the favors, the “rich bits,” passed 
him by and went to those who did not 
know too much. Strangely enough, it 
was his absorption in his work, that 
which made him unpopular with his 
fellows and his superiors, that pre- 
vented his dismissal. It kept him so 
busy and his mind so’ occupied that he 
had no time for the weaknesses and the 
errors that continually tempt the detect- 
ive. Then too, because of his work, 
he was rather too well known and too 
highly regarded to be removed on 
“framed-up” charges. 





FORCED to seclusion by his strange skill, Sherwood drew more and more within 
ame almost a recluse, a mental recluse. 

objective one; he was the watcher of the affairs of others. 
And then, suddenly, came love. 


himself. He 


affairs 


His entire world was an 


Himself —he had no 








he spoke he picked his words carefully. 
With just the right show of heat, 
coupled with sorrow at his friend’s 


implied accusation, he denied that the 
girl had perjured herself, that he had 
been cognizant of her perjury. 

“IT had imagined that we at least 
were sufficiently friendly to prevent 
you from accusing me of crime,” he 
ended. 

Peter was silent. He knew Halford 
was lying. But he was not interested 
in proving he lied; and so silence was 
all that was left him. 


HAT wasethe end of friendship. 

Peter tried to continue the old in- 
timacy, but Halford avoided him: 
Halford feared him. The young law- 
yer was struggling toward success, and 
rapidly reaching it in courts and at a 
bar that was honeycombed with graft 
and dishonesty. There were many 
things hidden in his mind that he 
wanted no other mind to drag out. He 
feared Sherwood’s uncanny power. 
He wanted no more of him. 

At Headquarters, too, the men of the 
detective division began to shy from 
Sherwood. After a time, particularly 
after his break with Halford, he began 
to notice it. They too feared him. 


But the natural result of this seclu- 
sion forced upon Sherwood was that 
he drew more and more within him- 
self. He became almost a recluse, a 
mental recluse. His entire world was 
an objective one; he was the watcher 
of the affairs of others. Himsélfi—he 
had no affairs. 


ND then, suddenly, came love. It 

came late to Peter Sherwood,— 
he was thirty-three then,—and it came 
with terrific intensity. It overwhelmed 
him. 

The girl was Marion Janeway, a 
settlement-worker. Sherwood was on 
the famous Jelker Case when he met 
her. The Jelker Case was the sensa- 
tion of half a continent. Robert R. 
Jelker, a millionaire half a dozen times, 
holding a controlling interest in the 
largest coal combination in the country, 
was found dead on the sidewalk, three 
doors from his home in Albemarle 
drive, one November morning, his head 
battered to pieces, his pockets rifled. 

For three years Sherwood had 
worked on the case, intermittently, as 
had every other detective in the city. 
And at last, through the devious chan- 
nels of the underworld, there came a 
whisper to him of a woman, a woman 
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who might know. Day and night he 
sniffed on the trail, the scent growing 
ever more alluring. Months went by— 
more months—continually he heard of 
her, rumors, vague and indistinct, yet 
all pointing him onward. 

It seemed at times that it was a 
wraith he was hunting. But at the 
end he found her—and she was very 
near to being the wraith that her pur- 
suer at times had thought her. 

She was dying in the squalid slums, 
the slums from out the stench and slime 
and poverty and degradation of which 
rise those figures of the underworld, 
men and women, who play their thrill- 
ing parts in the world of crime, in the 
theater, in the glare of the white lights, 
in the press, and then at the end, broken 
and alone, sink back into the squalor 
whence they came. 

Rose Belmar, who was born Maggie 
Slattery, was the woman Sherwood had 
sought and at last had found. 

It was Rose Belmar who had queened 
it for many a day in the underworld 
with the silks and the jewels that the 
booty rifled from the pockets of the 
dead coal-baron had bought. She told 
Sherwood all about it, a few days 
before she died—told him in a quaver- 
ing voice that coughs threatened to 
strangle and yet was shrill with pride 
as she boasted of the time that had 
been, when a man had killed for her 
adornment. 

“Silver” Matthews it was, who had 
given her the money that had cost a 
man his life. “Silver” Matthews had 
killed Jelker. That was all of her story 
that interested Sherwood, that and a 
wail that “Silver threw her down.” 
She had heard from him once in New 
Orleans, and then no more. 


HERWOOD had found Rose Bel- 

mar. That was but an incident. In 
finding her he found Marion Janeway. 
That was a cataclysm. Rose, dying as 
she was when Sherwood had found her, 
had taken refuge in a settlement-house, 
one of those exotic oases that spectacu- 
lar philanthropy plants in the desert of 
misery. Marion Janeway was assistant 
to the superintendent of the settlement. 
It took a week for Sherwood to wring 
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and cajole Rose Belmar’s story from 
her. Every day of that week he saw 
Marion Janeway. In that week love 
enmeshed him securely. 

Then, at last, Rose Belmar had 
yielded. That night Sherwood was on 
his way to New Orleans. He was gone 
four months. He came back with 
“Silver” Matthews handcuffed to his 
wrist—from Manila. 

Later “Silver” stepped onto a little 
square outlined in the center of a larger 
platform. The square dropped out of 
the platform, and a rope jerked the life 
out of “Silver.” Long before that time, 
however, “Silver” had ceased to in- 
terest Sherwood. 

On that long chase after Matthews— 
New Orleans, Denver, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and at last Manila—for the 
first time work failed utterly to engross 
Peter. Day and night his mind was 
filled with visions of Marion Janeway. 
His pursuit of Matthews was without 
a moment’s pause. He had traversed 
half the world and yet remembered not 
a thing that he saw. He was hurrying 
to get back to the girl. ° 

The first morning after his return 
found him at the settlement-house. 
The superintendent greeted him, and he 
asked to see Marion. 

“Surely,” assured the 
“She'll be glad to see you. 
a moment, and I'll call her.” 

Peter found a chair and settled him- 
self uncomfortably to wait. Life was 
showing new angles to Peter these days. 
Never before, he reflected, had his work 
been secondary in his l#fe. And never 
before had he been so unhappy and so 
happy. Never before had he been so 
uncertain of himself. 

And _ suddenly, the 
dreams: 

“Mr. Sherwood! 
see you again.” 

It was Marion Janeway, as he had 
carried her in his heart halfway around 
the world and back, her hand out- 
stretched, a smile for him. 

She was a striking figure, nearly as 
tall as Peter, and dark, with great 
masses of dark hair drawn low on her 
forehead and gathered into a great knot 
at the nape of a neck that gleamed like 


woman. 
Just wait 


voice of his 


I’m surely glad to 











ivory in contrast. Her lips were full 
and red with the life that pulsed in 
them. Her eyes saved her face from 
what might have been sheer sensuality. 
They were large and dark, but they 
looked out at the world with com- 
radely, level frankness. 

Peter gasped as her dealenttlies 
struck him anew. He thought that he 
had remembered how beautiful she 
was. Now he found his memories poor 
things. But he found that he could 
scarcely talk. At last his voice came, 
huskily : 

“I came—I came to see you—as 
quickly as I could.” He had to stop 
again. 

“Why, I’m glad you came. I was 
expecting you, but not so soon. I just 
was reading of your return with your 
prisoner.” 

She saw that he was ill at ease, and 
went on smilingly. 

“And your trip? I must hear about 
that. I’ve been following it in the 
newspapers, but you must tell me every- 
thing. If you don’t have to hurry 
away, you might stay to luncheon. 
We'll be having it soon.” 

Her friendliness seemed to fill Sher- 
wood with courage. She was glad to 
see him! He had come just to be 
near her, to see her. But now-he could 
wait no longer. His words came with 
a rush. 

“T don’t want to talk about the trip— 
not now, anyway. It was nothing. I 
want to talk about you. I’ve thought 
of nothing else but you since the day 
| saw you here first. I’ve loved you 
ever since. I want you. I’ve wanted 
you every minute, over all the miles I’ve 
traveled. J—” 

He stopped for sheer lack of breath, 
and then found that he could not start 
again. He stood looking at her. 

She had waited until he was silent. 

“IT—JI don’t know what to say. You 
—I]I wasn’t expecting it,” she said hesi- 
tatingly. But there was only surprise 
in her voice. At least his precipitate 
avowal was not distasteful, thought 
Peter thankfully. 

“I didn’t mean to blurt it all out 
this way,” he explained, grown a trifle 
cooler now and a bit scared at his own 
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daring. “I meant to wait. But I did 
mean it all. I do love you, and I want 
a chance to make you care for me.” 

Marion was smiling a bit now. She 
felt that she was the real mistress of 
the situation. She had seen enough of 
Sherwood to know something of the 
man. There was much to like about 
Peter, too. Despite his work, set as it 
was, among the dregs of the world, he 
had remained singularly free from its 
taint himself. Vice had failed to touch 
his mind. He was like a great, good- 
tempered boy in the moments when he 
was not engrossed in his work. 





UT though she liked him, Marion 
Janeway was not ready to settle 
her future so suddenly. 

So now she only smiled at Peter’s 
growing embarrassment. 

“Well, let us just put this aside for 
a while. We'll have to know each other 
a little better, wont we? You stay 
for luncheon, and we'll talk.” And 
then, cleverly, she veered the conver- 
sation to Peter’s work, her work, to 
the chase after Matthews. It was mid- 
afternoon before Peter left. And so he 
began his wooing. 

Peter was something of a personage 
at Headquarters after his capture of 
Matthews; and so had little difficulty in 
obtaining a month’s leave of absence. 
Two weeks were due him, and the other 
two weeks he felt that his work had 
earned. His month he devoted to 
Marion. It was a round of theaters, 
restaurants, concerts, visits. 

‘Then his work called him again, and 
they saw less of each other, but their 


intimacy grew. His devotion was 
unflagging, and she found it not 
unpleasing. 

Given the initial conditions, his 


intense love and the fact that she was 
attracted to him and without a prior 
attachment, there was only one possible 
outcome of their long intimacy. Five 
months after the beginning of his pre- 
cipitate wooing they were married and 
had begun life in a comfortable flat. 
The first mad fervor of love dimmed, 
as it is bound to, but there remained a 
steadily burning, intense affection that 
seemed only to grow more steadfast. 
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Sherwood’s wife was a needed spur 
in the direction of material things, and 
a year after his marriage he quit the 
force. and opened a bureau of his own. 
The prestige he had won stood him in 
good stead now. The bigger cases, par- 
ticularly from the financial district, 
were brought to him. He added again 
and again to his staff of operatives. 
His income grew with his success. And 
slowly the old grip of his work began 
closing down on him more firmly than 
ever. 

For a time, during his courtship and 
the early months of marriage, the 
former absorption in his work was 
missing. But almost imperceptibly the 
mania returned. He became as he had 
been before, a tracker, a hunter‘of men 
and thoughts. For a while he was able 
to shake off the spell of his work when 
he came home. But not for long. 
After all, love was an incident in his 
life; but work, work was his life. And 
so, by and by, his work came home with 
him. His wife accepted it, as wives 
have a habit of doing. But something 
else developed that she could not accept 
so calmly. 

Marion Sherwood was no mental 
weakling to drape her mind about that 
of a man and leave it forever in his 
keeping. She was intensely independ- 
ent in thought. And even before he 
had left the department, Peter had 
begun to worry her. It was his old 
obsession coming back. He could not 
keep his mind from its eternal search 
after motive. In time the realization 
came to her that Peter knew, long had 
known, all those trifling, but neverthe- 
less tremendously important, wifely 
subterfuges to which wise wives in- 
stinctively resort to keep the bloom of 
romance on marriage. That was but an 
instance. 


N time he began to startle her with 

strange flashes of knowledge of her 
mind—strange at first but later only 
annoying —then exasperating, then 
maddening. His mind seemed to divine 
a motive behind every kiss, every 
caress, every word. Peter’s own mind 
was too clean, his trust in his wife too 
perfect, for him to be jealous. If he 


had been, with his persistent delving ” 
into her mind, he would have made his © 
own life a torture. As it was, it caused § 
him no unhappiness. But it did cause 7 
his wife unhappiness. She remon- 7 
strated, kindly at first. - Then bitter 7 
quarrels arose. She tried to reason ™ 
with him, and he honestly tried to cease | 
his habit of dissecting her mind. But 7 
even when he did avoid it, there was ™ 
always the thought in her brain, that 
he was reading her mind. She never ~ 
could be certain. a 
She began to avoid him. They had, 
as is usual among the great bulk of @ 
American families, occupied the same ¥ 
bedroom. Now she arranged a separate @ 
room for herself. And still she felt @ 
she had not escaped from that prying @ 
mind. For days at a time she could @ 
not sleep. =] 
Romance had gone. Love was fast @ 
going. In Marion Sherwood’s eyes was © 
a look, that if he had noticed it, Peter @ 
Sherwood would have recognized as’@ 
the look he so often had seen in the @ 
eyes of his quarry as he closed in 7] 
on it. & 
Dimly, Peter sensed what was com- @ 
ing. He sent Marion away on a long @ 
visit. She was glad. to get back, but a ¥ 
day.after her return the silent battle 
between them was on again. 3 
The break was delayed, but it was 7 
inevitable. It was a bitter struggle @ 
with custom and habit that Marion @ 
Janeway fought, but custom and habit @ 
lost. 
One night Peter returned from his 
office to find Marion gone. There was | 
a brief note. There always is. 


Peter: 

I can’t stand it any longer. I am going 
mad, I believe. So I am going away, and 
I never, never can come back. It has been 
like living in a madhouse with the keepers 
always watching you. I am sorry. 

Marron. 


Peter knew that there was no re- 7 


prieve possible. He realized dimly that 3 
he never could change, nor could she. 9 
They were what they were. 

He sat alone in his empty house. This 
was how far he had gone. He had his } 
work—his strange, wonderful skill. | 
That was all. 
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A Real Stage Child 


WHICH: US" ALMOST A 
NOVELTY NOWADAYS 


Photographs 
by Moody, 
New York 


there are more society girls in the films 
than in society. 
Which brings us to June Roberts, 
a who is a stage child if there ever was 
TAGE chil- }¥ dren are one. All the members of the family 
getting to be | quiteanov- _ being stage folk, she began her career, 
elty nowadays, for % it seems as_ which was to resolve into that of a 
if the one who finds @ success in dancer, at three years of age, as a child 
these times is the § millionaire’s monologist. She has lately won com- 
fair daughter who has_ ment as a solo dancer in vaudeville. 
been dis- s covered But this is not all. In these days of 
working in a biscuit- limousine living, her greatest pastime— 
factory by a R prom- remembering that she is an actress, 
inent pro- ' ducer. too!—is walking. The riding delegate 
If these gor- ' geous_ of the chorus-girls’ union should know 
reports are true, about this. 
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Photograph copyrighted, 1916, by American Film Company, Incorporated. 


Mary Miles Minter, a popular picture ingenue. 





Vampires and Otherwise 


AND THE STEADY POPULARITY 
OF THE SCREEN INGENUE 











ERHAPS you have noticed that film fashions run in cycles, the popu- 
larity of this or that type waning to make way for the rise of another. 
But, it seems, the curly-haired, dimpled ingénue will be with us forever. 
Witness Mary Pickford, Marguerite Clark, Mary Miles Minter, Fannie 
Ward and a dozen others. 

But originally it was the Handsome Hero, if you will remember. 
He was the king of the spotlight realm. Then the character actors and 
actresses had their place in the sun; the cowboy type was a prime favorite 
for several years; the daredevil had his day. 

Now it is the vampire. Everybody’s doing it. Any film-producing 
organization that hasn't at least one first-class vampire may count itself 
out of the running. Picture audiences even eschew the male villain. 
This is the day of the ingénue and her snaky, sensuous sister, the half- 
dressed Borgia. 
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Above: Adele Jason. 


Photograph by National Studio, 
New York 


Below: Mme. Rosita Mar- 

stini, one of the prize 

vampires of the Metro Film 
organization. 











Photograph by National Studio, 
New York 


Above: Hilda : % At left: Theda 
Smith, who has a Bara, one of the 

f “s most advertised 
of vampires. She 
is guaranteed as 
a top-notch siren. 


lately taken her 
place as a favorite 
of the stage and 


lms. 





Below: Valkyrien, the Danish film star who is now 
appearing in American photoplays. She was picked 
in a contest conducted by the late King Frederick 
VIII, as the most perfect type of beauty in Denmark. 
Her hair is flaxen, her complexion a fair, clear white, 
her profile classic, and her eyes a deep sapphire blue. 


Photograph 
by National 
Studio, 
New York 


This (at left) is 
about as vampi- 
rish a pose as pos- 
sible. It shows 
Warda Howard 
ready to do her 


Worst. Pauline Fred- 


erick (atright) 
is one of the 
most treacher- 
ous villaines- 
sesincelluloid. 
B ut, ° d’s 
bodkins! Just 
look at her 





1 
f 


— 


Photograph by National Studio, New York 


Above: Jessica Brown, one of 
the new sisterhood of players. 


At left: Ruth Bryan, a new 
Universal ingenue, of the type 
that has been tried and never 


hotograph < 
all, found ‘wanting. 


New York 
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Helen Holmes, of “ The 
Hazards of Helen” fame, 
with one of her pets. She 
has been a consistently 
popular motion-picture 
ingénue, always mixing 
daredeviltry with her per- 
formances. 


Little Mary Sunshine, the 
youngest leading lady on the 
films—Pathé’s chief exhibit 


among ingénues. 





Louise Glaum is one 
of Screenland’s most 
effective vampires — in 
an age of vampires. 
She can be snaky, cat- 
tish, or just plain devil- 
ish at will, with gowns 
to match. This pose is 
about the time when 
the wealthy roue, who 
lets his wife and six 
children starve, has lost 
his fortune, and is get- 
ting, figuratively and 
literally, the cold shoul- 
der. “The End.” 
“Good night.” 


Photograph 
by Witzel. 
Los Angeles 


Edith Storey, 
shifts between 


vampire and 


nice-girl réles, just to show her versatility 
and earn her salary. 


Above, in circle: Vir- 
ginia Pearson, one of 
the cruelest actresses in 
movie-land, but every 
time she gets hers in 
the last reel. Onewould 
think that she’d wake 
up and reform. That 
is an idea for the sce- 
nario editor. 





Maude George, the 
famous Universal 
vampire. 


Miss George can be ab- 
solutely depended on to 
start something in every 
photoplay in which she 
appears. All the scenario- 
writer does is to provide a 
male character who oughtn’t 
to do something, and then 
turn Miss George loose. 
There’s your plot. Then 
the male character will al- 
most but not quite do it— 
and there’s your climax. 


Above, at right: 
Margaret 
Thompson 


Hughie Mack, who weighs three 
hundred pounds, slowly but firmly 
retreating. 





Comedy in Clay 


HELENA SMITH-DAY TON 
AND HER~MUD-FOLK 


.ND now Helena Smith-Dayton’s 
nud-folk have gone into the movies! 
Her clay people—much like those 
who cavort in “Mrs. Canary’s Board- 
ing-house” in Puck, and assume such 
exquisitely funny fancies in other publica- 


Photographs by Leggett & Gruen 


— io 


Helena Smith-Dayton. 
Photograph by Brandenburg, New York 
tions—are to be- 
come movie 
kings and queens, 
their activities be- 
ing wound about 
by a sure-enough / 
plot with all sorts f 
of such disconcert- 
ing dramatic prop- 
erty as pies and love- gs 
affairs. oe A 
Their per- ow serious 
formances — 
require 


“un 





COMEDY IN CLAY 


infinite work on the part of their creator. Each 
=@ move of the camera-crank virtually means that 
i the soft clay in at least one figure, and some- 
times in many in a group, must be altered, to 
e | give motion—and the crank turns sixteen 
) times to a foot of film. 
af Mrs. Dayton writes well, easily and natu- 
% rally, though she doesn’t lay any claims to 
a3 any technical literary knowledge—nor for 
that matter, does she claim technical art 
knowledge. 
She is the famous D 
Aconcert hostess’ of the. famous eee 
seer. ~~ Helena Smith- Dayton Miss XK— 
studio teas, a Wash- whoever 
ington Square insti- ste 


On the Boardwalks of Broadway—He told me 


to come back to-morrow, about eleven.” 


tution, at which the notables 
from all the professions 
gather. 


A burglar 
returning 
from a hard 
night's toil. 


An old woman 
of Monmartre. 


Wa 
at 


~ to 


Slee 


i aE seas BPEL Hata H 





Actress, Artist 
and Musician 


-—~1|MALL.- of 
S | stature, 
|| || eighteen 
years old, blonde, 
with blue eyes, 
quaint, a bit 
dignified, yet 
vivacious and 
red - blooded, 
Helene R os- 
son doesn’t 
content her- 
self with be- 
ing only a 
movie hero- 
ine. She 
draws with 
crayon, paints 
in oils and wa- 
ter-colors, per- 
forms on the 
piano,—only the 
classics, children, 
—and plays agree- 
ably on the violin. 
This prelude 
shows the 
pos- 


Two 
photographs 
of Helene 
Rosson 


Photographs 
Copyrighted by the 
American Film 
Company, Inc, 


sibil- 
ities of a 
sy mpa- 
thetic nature. 
In verification, 
this story: 
At the Santa Bar- 
bara studios she came 
upon a ragged youngster of 
five, hands and face grimy, 
clothing spotted and torn, bare- 
foct, well-stubbed toes. She 
gathered him up in her arms 
and cried over him. Was he 
hungry? You bet! He wanted 
pie and ice-cream—and got it 
She took him with her that 
evening, When well on their way, 
they heard yells—from Miss Rosson’s 
director. 
“Thought I’d lost the kid,” he said. “He’s 
my oldest, you know. Had him working as 
a slum boy in a picture to-day.” 
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A Britush Cilede Fitch 


WILLIAM SOMERSET MAUGHAM, THE BRITISH 


MASTER OF LIGHT COMEDY, HAS FOUND 
DISTRACTION FROM WAR’S ALARMS 


) 'UCH to be envied is he who 
awakes one morning to find 
himself suddenly the man of 





[Lee 


The circumstances which combine 
to set him conspicuously apart from 
the rest make little difference. No 
matter what may be the field of en- 
deavor in which the swirls and eddies 
of -fortune lift him above his fellows, 
the exultant thrill must be the same. 

In London one day eight years ago 
| was talking with Henry Arthur Jones 
of the people who had gained sudden 
celebrity in the English theater. He 
had been pointing to numerous exam- 
ples to show that in none other of the 
arts or professions is reputation -so 
quickly gained—nor, perhaps, so quick- 
ly lost. He could speak, too, from first- 
hand knowledge, for he himself had 
hecome the man of the hour in the little 
world of the stage when, in 1882, “The 
Silver King” in a night made him the 
most applauded playwright in England. 

“The London theater,’ said Mr. 
Jones, “has a new man of the hour at 
this very moment. Come to my house 
for luncheon day after to-morrow, and 
you shall make his acquaintance.” 

So it happened that in the home, in 
Hampstead, of the dean of contempo- 
rary British dramatists, I met William 
Somerset Maugham. 


THE acquaintance I formed that 

afternoon with the new playwright 
was extremely slight ; the impression I 
gained of him was favorable. There 
were a number of ladies at the lunch- 


IN WRITING A NEW PLAY, 


By Louis V. De Foe 
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eon. They were 
lion-hunters, and they successfully 
monopolized him. He listened to their 
blandishments discreetly, but without 
a trace of the characteristic British de- 
tachment. He did not seem to take 
himself very seriously. Nor yet did 
he appear to be oblivious of the flurry 
he was causing socially and in the thea- 
ter. He wore his new distinction easily. 
I fancied I detected that the flutter 
among the luncheon ladies bored him 
just a little, although nothing in his 
manner betrayed it. 

Mr. Maugham was then thirty-four 
years old—far enough along toward 
the age of discretion not to permit his 
sudden popularity to turn his head. 
Yet all the self-satisfaction he probably 
secretly felt was excusable. A year 
before, he had been unknown in the 
horde of London’s literary strugglers. 
That month four of his plays were 
being acted concurrently in leading 
London theaters, and anything his pen 
might trace was in demand. 

His feat has been equaled, so far as 
I am aware, by only one other dramatist 
writing in our language—by Clyde 
Fitch, four of whose comedies were 
successful in New York at one time in 
theaters within the range of half.a 
dozen blocks. But Mr. Fitch at that 
time was an old hand at his craft. 

These recollections of Mr. Maugham 
are called up because he is now—eight 
years later—in this country, on leave of 
absence from the British War Office, 
to produce his comedy, “Caroline,” 
written in spite of the war and its dis- 


intrepid literary 




































THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


tractions, a play with bitterness and irony 
w hich competent omitted—since the scin- 
London criti- tillant plays of Oscar 
cism has de- Wilde. As I am writing 
clared to be on the eve of the produc- 
the best tion of “Caroline,” which 
example will have the advantage of 
of satir- Margaret Anglin in the title 
ical role, I cannot speak with per- 
English — sonal knowledge of its quality. 
w it— . 3% “SOT ge i author 
seiale of tint and what he has 

Anglin, who is to accomplished — since 

play the title rélein he suddenly flashed 

balms Somerset above the horizon 

rom edy. "Caroline." of the London thea- 

ter I can be more 


definite. 





|X the February number 
of THE GREEN Book 
MaGAZINE was _ pub- 
lished an article of mine 
in which I illustrated 
by many examples how 
great and unending is 
the gamble that is in- 
volved in the play-writ- 
Photographs by ing and play-producing 
a ne _— . crafts. -I might have 
a included Mr. Maugham 
among the numerous in- 
stances of those who, 
after exhaustive effort and 
discouraging rebuffs, dis- 
covered in seemingly his 
darkest hour that the 
marker of the wheel of for- 
tune had begun to spin his 
way. 

His entrance into the Lon 
don theater was romantic 
but its prelude was not ac- 

| companied by the starvation 

7 that has been pictured in some 

of the sketches of his strug- 

gles. It is a convenient and 

handy fiction that all authors 

y must have been without food or 
4 bed just before they began to collect 


rich royalties and listen to the public’s 
applause. A case in point is Eugene Wal- 





A BRITISH CLYDE FITCH 




















Photograph by RK. S. Mendelssohn 


William Somerset Maugham, who has found time, while serving his country on the battlefield and elsewhere, to 
write a new comedy, “Caroline.” 


ter, who has been pathetically pictured 
as sleeping on park benches while he 
waited for some theatrical manager to 
discover the merit and still greater 
promise of “Paid in Full.” Asa matter 
of fact, Mr. Walter, during this trying 
time, was a competent newspaper re- 
porter who could always find work. 
Mr. Maugham, highly educated in 
the best English schools, the son of a 


prominent solicitor who was_ the 
founder of the Incorporated Law So- 
ciety, had set out to become a physician. 
He had attended Heidelberg University 
and taken all his degrees in the study of 
medicine at St. Thomas’ Hospital, Lon- 
don, when the slum-life which had 
come under his observation tempted 
him to write a novel. This book, “Liza 
of Lambeth,” which appeared in 1897, 
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was successful enough to lead him away 
from the ptofession of’ medicine, and 
he continued his: work with the pen. 
The biggest literary profits, he decided, 
came from play-writing, and so he 
turned to that form of literature. 

For the next ten years Mr. Maugham 
was a constant supplicant at the outer 
offices of the London theatrical mana- 
gers with his constantly growing bun- 
dle of plays. This lapse of time is 
eloquent testimony of his perseverance 
and patience. He did not pursue actor- 
managers into Turkish baths, as C. 
Haddon Chambers pursued Sir Her- 
bert Tree, to read him the manuscript 
of “Captain Swift” as Tree lay upon 
the cushions. Mr. Maugham’s chance 
came when Athol Stewart, then man- 
ager of the Court Theater, while 


searching his pigeonholes for a three- 
weeks’ stop-gap, came across the frayed 
manuscript.of “Lady Frederick.” He 
produced it with no hope of its success, 
but, as constantly happens in the thea- 
ter, his misgivings were without cause. 
In a night it was the success of the 


London season, and the new author 
was the talk of the town. During the 
next two unbroken years it was acted 
in four different theaters before con- 
stantly crowded houses. 


NSTANTLY the chagrined London 

theatrical managers began to clamor 
for Mr. Maugham’s comedies, in which 
—if they even took the trouble to read 
them—they could detect no merit be- 
fore. Now they became supplicants at 
his outer door. In quick succession 
Marie Tempest appeared in “Mrs. 
Dot,” Charles Hawtrey in “Jack 
Straw,” and Lewis Waller in “The Ex- 
plorer,” while preparations were hur- 
ried for the production of “Penelope” 
in the next year. 

It was while he was in the midst of 
this saturnalia of long-deferred popu- 
larity that I met the well-set-up, broad- 
framed, black-eyed, rather diffident Mr. 
Maugham whom Henry Arthur Jones 
had nominated to me as the man of the 
hour in the London theater—that is, 
in the London theater at that particular 
hour. 

In the intervening eight years Mr. 
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Maugham’s career as one of the most 
prolitic of playwrights has been uni- 
formly successful, even if his work has 
not been especially distinguished. He 
has left to his contemporaries the busi- 
ness of appealing seriously to audiences, 
and has been content to supply the froth 
of their entertainment; for his clever- 
est writing has been restricted to light 
society comedy and farce. 

Generally Maugham’s comedies have 
been more popular in England than in 
this country, but that has been due 
largely to their interpreters here. John 
Drew was thoroughly ill-suited to the 
masquerading aristocrat who was the 
waiter in “Jack Straw,”. and Billie 
Burke could not reflect half the witty 
satire of “Mrs. Dot,” in which Marie 
Tempest had reveled in London. Miss 
Burke, however, was more fortunate in 
“The Land of Promise,” although the 
play had to be largely changed to put 
it within range of her abilities. Ethel 
Barrymore was genuinely successful in 
“Lady Frederick,” but “Smith” proved 
to be too light even for John Drew. 
“The Explorer” was not attractive with 
Lewis Waller here, nor was “The Noble 
Spaniard” with Robert Edeson. 

More than any other of the English 
writers of comedy at this time, Mr. 
Maugham’s work, his method of attack 
and his capacity to observe minutely 
and reproduce accurately the superficial 
details of smart life, resemble the plays 
of the late Clyde Fitch, although at 
his untimely death Mr. Fitch had 
progressed leagues farther than the 
London playwright. The common de- 
nominator of the two is their intuitive 
knowledge of feminine nature and their 
ability to reproduce it in the theater in — 
terms of satirical humor. It was said 
of Mr. Fitch, and largely with truth, 
that he could not sketch virile mascu- 
line character—this in spite of his 
touching romance of “Nathan Hale.” 

In this respect Mr. Maugham has 
been more successful, perhaps, than 
Mr. Fitch, although he must go a long 
way before he will accomplish such 
intricate and faithful feminine studies 
as the jealous heroine of “The Girl with 
the Green Eyes” or the congenital liar 
in “The Truth.” Both the Englishman 
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and the American are clever craftsmen ; 
both are peculiarly of the theater, which 
is proved by the fact that the published 

lays of neither read especially well. 
And the work of both always suggests 
having been done at top speed and, fre- 
quently, carelessly. 


OWHERE does time make such 
encroachments as in the theater. 
So I trust that the seven years which 
have elapsed since the death of Clyde 
Fitch will not make ill-advised nor dif- 
ficult to understand these comparisons 
of characteristics of his writing with 
the work of Mr. Maugham, who is 
growing into a place in the London 
theater somewhat similar to the place 
Mr. Fitch occupied in our native com- 
edy art. Even in personality Mr. 
Maugham recalled Mr. Fitch to me as, 
one August day, in the office once occu- 
pied by the late Charles Frohman, we 
recalled our meeting years before as 
guests of that sturdy advocate of all 
that should make the British theater a 
noble art, Henry Arthur Jones, and 
talked of what the stage is accomplish- 
ing—and also failing to accomplish— 
in the two English-speaking countries. 

Like all dramatic authors of military 
age in England, or, for that matter, in 
France or Germany or Austria or Bel- 
giim or Russia, Mr. Maugham has been 
serving in the war. His early studies 
of medicine have proved valuable, for 
besides acting as a British agent in a 
neutral country, he has driven an am- 
bulance at the battle-fronts in Flanders 
and acted as attendant in the English 
military hospitals. But unlike the other 
dramatists in England, the bitter trials 
of his people have .not prevented him 
from writing what London has ac- 
claimed as his best comedy. 

Possibly no other play has been writ- 
ten under circumstances so unusual as 
“Caroline.” In the first year of the 
war Mr. Maugham was detailed as a 
British agent to a neutral European 
country—was it not Switzerland ?— 
where he was under the close surveil- 
lance of its police and the German 
secret service. He was conscious of 
being perpetually watched, and he was 
constantly in fear that one incautious 


step might cause his arrest or dismissal. 
To relieve his anxiety and to find relax- 
ation from his duties, he began to work 
upon the comedy which he intended to 
call “The Unattainable,” but which 
afterwards became “Caroline.” 

He designed the piece to be flippant 
and gay, an intellectual farce which 
would depend for its humor upon a 
satirical study of common inconsisten- 
cies in human nature, rather than upon 
the perennial fun-provoking expedients 
of sitting on hats, slamming doors and 
falling downstairs. 

“T found the keenest enjoyment and 
relief in writing it,” said Mr. Maugham 
tome. “There were times when I hur- 
ried the work, for I feared I would be 
arrested before I could complete it. 
Working indoors during the frightfully 
cold winter, I got the greatest amuse- 
ment out of watching from my desk 
in my warm room the wretched agent 
who was stationed out in the snow to 
spy on me.” 


R- MAUGHAM, at forty-two, 

shows no trace of the mental strain 
which the war has made inevitable to 
his people. Except that he has broad- 
ened somewhat in stature, he has re- 
tained all the affability and alertness 
which I had noted in his manner eight 
years before. Though he invariably 
writes in a light vein for the stage, he 
talks of the theater seriously and intel- 
lectually. 

“Your drama over here is developing 
steadily,” he said to me. And then, in 
something of a despairing tone as he 
stroked his closely cropped mustache, 
“Ours is all at sixes and sevens. One 
thing is certain, though: our audi- 
ences will be so tired of the war—it has 
been such a terrible reality to them— 
that they will not tolerate plays which 
even approach the subject, once it is 
ended. It remains to be seen, and no 
one now knows, which direction our 
theater will take—whether the war will 
be followed by a Puritanical outburst 
or a Restoration drama of license. 
Either would be equally bad for the art 
and for our people. : 

“But one good is coming to us: All 
playwrights of the military age, and the 
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youths who, if they survive, may be the 
dramatists of the next generation, have 
enlisted. They are now observing and 
obtaining knowledge of human nature 
from a different angle than those who 
have gone before them. Here is a 
glorious chance for a new movement in 
the art of the English theater. Writers 
ordinarily live in a groove and travel in 
a circle. The occurrences of the last 
two years may become the influence 
that will shake them out of it. 

“But the man who goes in for play- 
writing, unless he has a private income, 
is an awful fool. 

“Whatever may be his ability, the 
new writer has an almost hopeless 
struggle before him. In London, and 
I suppose it is the same in New York, 
theatrical managers are always crying 
for new plays, for better plays, for 
more plays, but they never seem to dare 
to try new experiments. Seventeen 
London managers, the best in the stage 
profession, declined ‘Lady Frederick.’ 
The eighteenth produced it, not be- 


cause he approved it, but because it 
promised him a temporary means of 


keeping his theater open. The public 
liked it, and in a few weeks three other 
plays of mine that had been rejected 
were being acted on other London 
stages. On the anniversary of the pro- 
duction of ‘Lady Frederick’ I was 
tempted to give a dinner to the seven- 
teen managers who had turned it down. 
I finally decided not to carry out the 
plan. You see, I anticipated that some 
day I might want to find a producer for 
more of my plays. 

“More and more I have come to be- 
lieve that play-writing is a knack which 
is born in one. Without being endowed 
with it, one cannot cultivate it. We all 
observe life, speculate over it and, each 
one of us, in our own way, analyze it. 
But how few of us ever observe life in 
terms of drama! 

“For this reason I am very doubtful 
if the play-writing art can be success- 
fully taught. Because I doubt it, I have 
been interested in the drama classes that 
are being founded in your American 
colleges. I have been especially inter- 
ested in the courses at Harvard con- 
ducted by Professor George P. Baker, 
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whom I know. On a previous visit to 
this country I visited one of Professor 
Baker’s classes and was surprised to 
find that, instead of being made up of 
college boys, it was composed of ma- 
ture men. Then I understood the secret 
of the success of his training. His stu- 
dents, having discovered that they have 
the knack of play-writing, go to him for 
technical instruction. He may not be 
able to teach them how to write plays, 
but he can at least save them from some 
awful pitfalls. 

“Play-writing for anyone is a difficult 
business. You learn something new 
from every play you write. Reading 
over some of my old plays, I often 
wonder how I could have fallen into 
the blunders I made. I have an idea 
that the dramatic author improves his 
work, not by seeing more things and 
knowing more people, but by changing 
and readjusting himself. It is his sub- 
conscious self that does the best 
writing; his work grows better as 
he becomes, as an individual, more 
catholic. 

“Before the war, the theater in Ger- 
many was the most distinguished in 
Europe. The reason for its prestige 
was that the German producers were 
willing and anxious to try experiments. 
Playwrights should be permitted to 
write failures. It is not as paradoxical 
as it sounds to say that by failures they 
progress. 

“All of which,” continued Mr. Mau- 
gham, “leads directly back to the old 
argument in favor of a repertory thea- 
ter. It is essential to the right devel- 
opment of dramatic art. I do not know 
what the real conditions may be in this 
country, but in England the dramatist 
must put aside the interesting and val- 
uable work he would like to do, because 
he knows the managers will refuse to 
produce any play which does not offer 
the prospect of running at least six 
weeks. 

“Why should we not eat our caviare 
sometimes? There ought to be a school 
of dramatists who do not hope to write 
with an eye to making money.” ; 

“Would you belong to a school which 
writes plays only for the love of the 
art?” I asked. 











Mr. Maugham shifted, a little uncom- 
fortably, I thought, in his chair. He 
lighted another cigarette. 

“Well,” he replied, “if I were sure 
of getting productions for them, I 
would be glad to write that kind of 
plays. The reason, I suppose, is that 
I have made enough money to live on, 
by writing the other kind. 

“Anyway,” he continued, “the failure 
of Charles Frohman’s repertory theater 
in Landon was not a fair test. He was 
not given a chance. The plays our 
authors wrote for him were not their 
best work, and besides, they were too 
expensive and difficult to produce under 
the conditions of a repertory theater.” 


|" is interesting to know of a con- 
firmed writer of light comedies and 
society farces—of an author who is at 
his best when holding the mirror up to 
the peculiarities of feminine nature— 
that having already acquired three or 
four languages, he is beginning at forty- 
two a study of the Russian tongue for 
the sake of a better acquaintance with 
Russian dramatic literature. 

“T think we have something to 
learn from the contemporary Russian 
drama,” he said. “I have read that 
Cato began to learn Greek at eighty, 
and so I see no reason -why I should not 
begin to study Russian at forty-two. 
They are a self-contemplative people 
who have an outlook entirely different 
from ours. If we, who are so prac- 
tical, could cultivate something of the 
spirit of the new Russian literature, it 
might bring a big new note into our 
writing.” 

Now, all this thoughtful speculation 
on the problems which confront the 
theater may seem a little strange, com- 
ing from an author who has admitted 
that his aim, in the play with which he 
is to be represented in this country this 
season, was only to write an intellectual 
farce. But if, as London criticism has 
pronounced, “Caroline” contains a ker- 
nel of philosophy and is adorned with a 
brilliancy of style and pungency of wit 
which proclaim Mr. Maugham’s promo- 
tion to the comedic school of Oscar 
Wilde, his intellectual attitude toward 
the theater in general may be accepted 
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as the secret of his success. 
see, 


"THE moral, or rather the philosophy, 

of the story is a text that has been 
preached from innumerable pulpits. In 
this instance it is exemplified by the 
experience of Caroline herself. Pro- 
saically stated, it is that it is always a 
little unsatisfactory, even a little melan- 
choly, to get everything one wants. 
Everything in this life, and particu- 
larly woman, is likely to seem the more 
desirable when unattainable. Such a 
a in the end shapes Caroline’s 
ife. 

She and Robert Oldham have been 
waiting impatiently for each other for 
years—waiting until Caroline’s impos- 
sible husband shall have died. They 
have grown accustomed to the waiting, 
and they have come to enjoy it. But 
one day the impossible husband dies. 
Then comes a sudden and complete 
change. What seems now the misfor- 
tune of an immediate engagement rises 
before them. Their friends rejoice and 
urge them on, but neither Caroline nor 
Robert likes it. She becomes nervous 
and irritable, dreading the moment of 
the proposal. He grows tongue-tied 
and diffident. When, at last, Robert 
does propose, it is so plainly from a 
sense of duty that Caroline flatly re- 
fuses him. When both discover that 
they have survived the shock, they burst 
into laughter. The waiting, in short, 
has been so enjoyable that they have 
had no desire to arrive. 

Now, Caroline is a little ill, or at 
least thinks she is. The doctor diag- 
noses her case and bluntly tells her the 
truth. It is that she has become middle- 
aged! Prove it? Certainly. Has she 
not noticed that the policemen on the 
street seem much younger than they 
used to be? Do not the children on the 
sidewalks seem to play much more 
noisily than in the other years? Caro- 
line is reluctantly convinced. She de- 
clares that the remedy for middle age 
is youth. So she sends for her young 
and hopeless adorer, Rex Cunningham, 
and literally proposes to him. But the 
moral reappears in Rex’s quick change 
of attitude. The unattainable again! 
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-Rex has been reveling in the hopeless- 
ness of his love. To be Caroline’s 
successful suitor does not please him 
at all. 
There seems to be no way out of the 
difficulty, except that Caroline and Rob- 
ert make a match of it, after all. Their 
friends are all urging it, and they 
acquiesce. But no sooner are they en- 
gaged than they begin to quarrel. And 
Caroline is convinced that Robert can 
only love her as another man’s wife. 
She must marry some one else. The 
convenient way out of it is now the doc- 
tor. They send for their friends, and 
he agrees to make the awkward an- 
nouncement. But the doctor fails in 
the emergency. He flatly lies. He 
declares that Caroline’s impossible hus- 
band is not dead at all—that the news 
of his taking-off was false. Caroline 
grasps eagerly at this last straw. She 
promptly confirms the doctor’s lie. She 
knows that only in such a deception can 
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she find a way to keep Robert. They 
will go on waiting—waiting in happi- 
ness for the unattainable. And Robert 
declares that he has never loved her so 
much as now. So, by becoming the 
unattainable, Caroline becomes forever 
the desirable. 

The fact that the finished artiste and 
comédienne, Margaret Anglin, is to act 
the role of Caroline in this country 
ought greatly to benefit Mr. Maugham’s 
play. Charles Dalton is to appear as 
Robert, and among others Rex Mac- 
Dougall is to be in the cast. 

Prophets, however, are nowhere so 
much without honor as in the theater. 
So the final word regarding Mr. Mau- 
gham’s play should discreetly be left for 
the next few months to determine. But 
as for Mr. Maugham himself, his pres- 
ence in this country at this time brings 
a very interesting personal note into the 
dramatic season and the affairs of our 
theater. 


Billy Bibbs Writes Home 


THIS FAMOUS THEATRICAL MANAGER 
COMMUNICATES WITH FRIEND WIFE 


By Julian Johnson 


Author of ‘‘Poor Little Kellees,’’ 


Boston, Sep. Ist, 1915. 
RS. WM. BIBBS, 
Bay Shore, L. I. 
MARGE: 


M! 


Why did I sell the Ford? To let us 
in on the ground floor of the lead-pipest 








show cinch you ever seen. “Millions to 
Burn,” a stand-’em-up musical comedy, 
needed three centuries to lift an atach- 
mint. I lifted it, and we now own one 
quatter of the show. You ott to lamp 
the leading woman, Mildred Leroyle. 
No such doll ever hung on a Crismas 
Tree. Baby, this show is like a captin 
taking money from a waiter. 

Honest, Marge, there anet no doubt 
of it. I wouldn’t fool you, honey. We 


‘‘A Geranium in Boheme,” etc. 


ben doing our vaudeville turn a life 
time, but o you big house right where 
the waves crack, next summer! Play 
Hartford, Jersey City, Newark, North 
Philadelphia—all the big towns. Ime 
telling you now, you ott to glimpse our 
Big Doll. Oh, boy! You wont mind 
coming in on the Pensy will you 
Marge? The service is mighty good. 
How about that picture job? I have 
now got to take Miss Leroyle to 
the photographer. We open in New 
Haven, play the Providence Opera 
house. I got to go now because heres 
this dame outside. 
Your affect. husband, 
BILL, 
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Providence, R. I. Sept. four. 

EAR MARGARET: 

Sometimes the bachelors won- 
ders why us husbands wishes we had 
stayed lonesome. I am not holding 
nothing against you old girl, but I do 
think your holler about my selling the 
Ford and this show and especially Miss 
Leroyle, as nobel a woman as ever trod 
soul lether, was pretty small timey. 
Yes, about six a day and no supper 
pictures either. Anet I trying to get a 
piece of propty for us so that maybe 
two years from now we can lolly at our 
eze like Mark Claw and Flow Zeegfield 
and Markus Low? Because I want to 
put us and co into business you yelp be- 
cause I hock a traveling oil-stove. I ott 
to of got rich and simply showered you 
with dimons and said nothing as to their 
humbel beginnings, but I am not like 
some men. I have no secrets from 
friend wife. 

Your remarks about Miss Leroyle 
made me pretty sore. You know me 
kid, I dont play no sketches, and if 
you cant trust me why did you do the 
little preacher skit a tall? This lady 
anet nothing after the men. She is sen- 
sitive and shy, a born lady—comes 
from a fine old Sothern family (I 
should have known, as she has a Dark 
Skin), and usually takes her dinners 
with me because she is lonesome and 
anet got the knack nor taste for getting 
guys from day to day like the chorus 
janes. The touch of the world jars on 
her. I have a carige to take her too and 
from the stations, and I pay her made’s 
salry and fare and sleper as she is 
suporting a widoed mother and two 
small sisters in Savannah. This is what 
I call nobel. 

I acted faultless and told all, and you 
misjudged me. When a man slips one 
over on the wife it usually raises 
the dickins, and when he plays fare 
he simply gets double. We have 
one good notice in Providence. My 
friend Berry—you remember Berry 
—some lad!—the one I loned the five- 
spot to last summer when you was in 
stock here—but I dont think the calliber 
of the audience is up to a show of our 
class as a whole. 

Now Maggie keep your temper and 
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dont make it too hard for me out try- 
ing to earn the family fortune. I hate 
jelosy. 

Say, keep away from that Frank 
Shaw down there to Bay Shore. He is 
an English slicker—one of those fellows 
that ott to be home geting killed insted 
of staying over here tempting some- 
body else to do it. Last time you wore 
your sweter bathing suite I dident like 
the way he hung around rubering a tall. 
I dont like that bathing suite any to well. 
Its too short or something. Why dont 
you wear that one your mother bot you 
in Brooklyn last summer? 

Your Husband, 
WILLIAM. 


Jersey City, Sept. 7. 


How: 

Doggone the picture business 
say,I. Here I am with Mabel Normin 
on one side of me and the “Berth of the 
Nation” on the other and the kid in our 
boxoffice afternoons asks her brother 
to come stand a round the loby so she 
wont be all a lone with the money. 
Thats kind of a joke. 

I been sort of puzzle because I dont 
hear from you. Well, I expect its be- 
cause you have been so busy with can- 
ning peaches and chasing a movy job. 

Well, say, you remember Solly Pip, 
the props I had two seasons ago with 
the “Candle That Burns At Both 
Ends?” Well, right down near North 
River the Pathy Bros., a couple of Pari- 
sites, have got a fine motion picture 
foundry, I goes in there this afternoon 
on invitation from the manager and 
who should I see, spilling a lot of love 
and repentence over a thick fur carpet 
before two perspirin’ dames an’ a ham 
—who should I see but Solly. I sur- 
veyed him. Changed? Not even his 
mother would suspect him. He talks 
like a table dote waiter, and his mustach 
is ambitious at both ends. Bimeby the 
other grip ran out the ribbon in his re- 
volving kodak and then went to get 
some more, and then I spoke to Solly. 
Hello solly I says. He looked icily at 
me for a minute, and then I knew he 
made me because his neck begin to get 
red like a turkeys. Still playing pee- 
nuckle all through the third act, I says, 
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when you ott to be getting the glass 
crash ready, also the distant gunfire and 
the horse hoofs? Would you believe it 
that dident faze him. Ile be doggoned 
if I dont think he called me his good 
felow. I was so mad I dont quite re- 
member, but at any rait he is pretending 
to be some kind of a dago director, and 
he gave me his card—Salvator Pipastro. 
Now I ask you could you beat that with 
* a royal flush? 

I was bound that Solly Pip shouldent 
come nothing over me, so I ast him 
_ after a while for a job for you—point 
blankety blank. 

He says I fear there ees a little too 
much embwanpan—whatever that is. 
I told him on the contrary that while 
he was mussing up two or three forin 
languages you never spoke none at all, 
so that objection was overuled. He 
just laffed, and I left him for the sucker 
he is. 

Now Hon, dont worry none about me 
and the leading lady. I anet seen her 
for days. I would come home to-night 
but I got to straighten up here and 
make the bum jump into Newark. Gee 
whiz, I had rather move to Chi or Cincy 
than make one of these wagon treks. 

Goodbye kid. Lots of kisses from 
your 

BILLy. 


Newark, Sep. eight. 

MB:>.: BIBBS: 

Dear Madam: I am not adres- 

ing you because of my fondnes for 

writing you leters but because wen we 

parted last night there was a great deal 

of blasting going on in our subway, and 

I wasent getting a chance to do none 
of it. 

In the firse place neither Milli—Miss 
Leroyle—nor me had no plans whatso- 
ever to go over to Manhattan. We was 
going our solitary and respective also 
respectable ways as our custom always 
has been, and at dinner she says to me, 
Mr. Bibbs—she has always called me 
Mr. Bibbs even when alone together; 
I mean on the sidewalk in front of the 
theater—she says, Mr. Bibbs, I must 
take a fast run over to town tonight 
to see a friend who is very ill, and O 
Iam so afrade of the dark waters of 
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the hudson and the covered glances of 
the rough men. Of corse, it is my 
show, and I am the manager, and is it 
not to my advantage to protec my lead- 
ing lady! Of corse it is. She tele- 
phoned her sick friend from the Mc- 
Alpin, and then I seeing that she was 
fateeged offered her some refreshment 
just so she wouldent faint on my hands.’ 
Thats why I had started up to Heely’s. 
And on the sidewalk you and your 
mother. 

I might of knowed your old woman 
would be prowling in that vicinity, for 
she lives there. Still, Mrs. Bibbs, she 
dident unleash the languedge that 
flowed from your lips like white light 
out of a baby spot in a belasco show. 

Mrs. Bibbs, I am wronged and inno- 
cent and the lady is blameless. 

WILLIAM Bisss, Eso. 


Sept 14, North Phila. 
RS. BIBBS Dear Madam: 
I beg to enclose 25 dols ($25). 
Miss Leroyle sends her best regards. 
Yrs. Truly 
Ws. Brsss. 


Harrisburg, Sep. 17. 
ARGE, KID: 

Say, wy dont you write? You 
anet sore or nothing, are you? You 
shouldn’t take on that way, honest. Im 
on the levil when I tell you that Le- 
royles an’ my trip wasent framed. 
Honest it wasent. As I told you be- 
fore, she just had come over to see Joe 
Goodwin about a piece of music, and 
Joe was at Heely’s, and we was going 
right up there and right back when you 
flumixed the party. Shes of awful deli- 
cate nervous organization, and she has 
been hardly abel to play ever since. 

I dont wanta work all my young life. 
I want to have some enjoyment wile I 
still got the pep in me. I wanta get 
some doe and send out attractions in- 
sted of leading ’em around with a ring 
in their nose. You can help me by 
haveing fathe. 

No, Marge, I cant send home no 
money this week. We done pretty good 
in North Phila., but here in Harrisburg 
the grown-ups are flocking with the 
kids to see Charley Chapin. Good 
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Lord, where was the Germans and there 
torpedos when he came acrost. Aslepe 
at the switch. 
Now, Marge, trust me. Do like I do. 
You dont see me mussing up your days 
and nights with*jelosy. I’ve got fathe 
in you. Never would I utter or write 
a word of suspicion. 
Your affecnt. 
HUusBAND. 


Altoona, Pa., Sep. 19. 

EAR MARGARET SHAW: 

There is a young pup in Long 
Island due for a killing as soon as I can 
leave this opera to a-tend to the business 
in hand. His name is shaw—frank 
shaw. You may tell him with my com- 
plimints that of all the low lived sneak- 
ing hounds the worst is the male or fe- 
mail which tries to break up a home. 

Jessicar Rand, one of my chorus 
girls, jus come back from seing her 
parints and with her she brings a 
snaped shot at Brighton last Sunday. 
No wonder you couldent find time to 
write. Jessicar in her girlish inocence 
shows me this here pretty picture of 
the ocean and the lafing people and the 
blue waves,—that is you think they 
would be if the picture should of been 
colored,—and here on the sands cuddled 
up laughing and jokeing and saying a 
lot of soft somethings to one another I 
have no doubts, are you and this bow- 
legged, jaundiced spindle of insignifi- 
cance shaw. I thought I told you not 
to wear that there sweter suite no 
more? Havent I got no authority in 
my own home? I hope to die if the 
mere sight of this fotograph wouldent 
have cured a stoneblind man right 
away. Looking at that pitcher I know 
what Solly Pip meant by embwanpan. 
He meant piano legs. 

Dont look for nothing foolish on 
my part, only I tell you this dirty pup 
shaw better look out and not meet me or 
I will make history out of him. 

If its proceedings, I am right there 
like a top. Whos your lawyer? I also 
wish you and this contemptibil dog luck 
and happiness. The dirty pup II kill 
him, and good wishes to both of you, 
Im sure. 

No you tell your old woman I wont 


pay that buchers bill nor the rent either 
I anet got the money. 
Good night 
BILL. 


Pittsburg, Sept. 25. 

ARGIE: meee 
Ime surprised also hurt at your 
letter. Whoever said anything about 
divorce? Gee, kid, I guess Ive gone 
fluey as a husband. I was sorry I sent 
that letter from Altoona, but there I 
was, Marge, on the side of an iron hill 
like the rest of the town, full of lone- 
someness an furnace gas, and I was so 
dam mad, gee! I never knew how mad 

I could get. 

Kid, I never knew before how par- - 
ticlarly hands offy a fellow wants his 
girl to be and more particlarly if his 
girl happens to be his wife. Which dont 
seem natural and anet often but some- © 
times is, 

Well, here we are holding on in Pitts- 
burg. It seems Lee and Jake Shubert 
had a play fail that was coming into the 
old Alvin, and Jake wrote me and asked 
as a special favor to him would I stick 
for two weeks instead of four days. 
That is, his secrtery’s stenographer 
wrote me. I’ve got a front room at the 
Hotel henry, and here I am riteing now 
as you see by this stationary. 

I guess I been pretty roten about 
money lately. Well, you see, honey, we 
anet been doing so very well. Ime 
kinda disgusted at that Leroyle dame. 
She’s a nice girl, but she anet got a 
drop of sporting blood. Do you think 
shed economize to help us in a pinch? 
No sirree. Darling, I put up the 
old: vest clock and that robin’s egg 
on my little finger, and heres the rent 
and the buchers bill and a little carfare 
for you. I can get ’em out easy before 
we leave Smokeburg. 

Honey, please dont wear that sweter 
bathing suite no more. 

Somebody that loves you, Babe, 
WILLIE. 


Pittsburg, Oct. 2. 
Y DARLINGEST WIFE: 
When I got your letter this P. Mm. 
I was so blamed happy I dident know 
what else to do to celebrate, so I went 
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out an’ got pickeld to a point where 
that dam young assistant treasurer put 
twenty pieces of dedwood over on me 
in the countup. 

Now dont holler about me impover- 
ishing myself. I got 2 (two) secrits for 
you in this letter, and here is one (1). 
Business has jumped ferocshously— 
from four hundred gross Wednesday 
night to eleven this afternoon and pretty 
near thirteen tonight. And some sale. 
You outa see the rack. Its as bad shot 
up as if a Zepeling had been along. 
Already, hon, I have got the ticker out, 
and the robin’s egg comes before I hit 
the straw. 

Secret No two (2). I have written 
out the notice for that Leroyle woman. 
I am going to hand it to her after the 
show so she cant crab the juvenile on 
his song with her in the last act, and 
who do you think I am going to put in 
her place?. Well, well, your old friend 
Maud Bliss. She is here in vaudeville 
and is there like an eagle, but her part- 
ner is a stew. Babe, I cant do no more 
to show you I am on the level, can I 
darl’? 

Oh, heres the gallery doorman with 
his little iron box, so—lots of kisses and 
good night lovliest old kid. 

Just your 
BILL. 


Monday—Pitts. 
AY, HON: 

Youd a died if youd a seen the 
flops that Leroyle dame did when she 
got her canning. She swore something 
vicious and dropped her drawl, and 
say! Talk about her being a Sothern 
queen—south russia you mean! And 
wasent it just like her to bounce the 
show flat and beat it without wateing 
for her notice? 

_Maud just put her stuff back stage 
and first thing she got out was that lit- 
tle old silver framed photograph of 
you shes always carried—you know— 
same picture I used to mush over when 
I was sparking you on Myrtle avenue. 
She sneked out to rave at the baggage 
smasher, and I picked up that lil old 
picture and smacked it a good one. 

The big news, kid, Old Rosy Rosen- 
baum that owns the other three quatters 
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of this pious extravaganea lands here 
this after’. Wires me theres a deal on 
to buy. I knew he was trailing a 
sucker, He ushally is. 
Love, Babe, 
BILLIAM. 


Monday night. 

ABY: 

Gold bricks and dimonds, ban- 
quets and private yachts, new amster- 
dams and a string of picture houses! 

Honey, I said I gessed that Rosy was 
traleing a sucker. This fellow is a tight 
wad from Rochester that thinks he 
knows all a bout the show business. 
Some house tonight! Shorty Wms. had 
filled up all the vacancies with litho 
tickets. She looked like a clean sellout. 
Well, says Rosy after the Boob had 
give a look, we couldent think of doing 
anything less than you taking the slight 
obligations (Gosh, we owe for every- 
thing yet, Marge) and giving us twenty 
thousand for bookings and good will. 
Done, says he. They revived me with 
scotch, and even Rosy—walingford that 
he is—was pretty well shaken. But its 
no dream, This felows longer on cush 
than Wilson is on notes. 

Now, Baby, come along to Chi. We'll 
bank three thous for the big house 
where the waves crack, spend a thous 
to put your big tabloid act on, and use a 
thous to run. 

Gee wiz, kid girl, if I had you here 
I would kiss you to deth or in that 
neighborhood. ; 

Your howling suces, 
Bitty Boy. 





NIGHT LETTER | 





Chicago, Oct. 7th. 
RS. WILLIAM BIBBS, 
Bay Shore, L. I. 
Is there not no faster train than the 
twentieth century? Well, if there is 
not, get that. Its the best you can do. 
Here at the Morrison. Everything 
coming great. Have booking for your 
tab’s already. Anybody that says you 


- are not wonderful is crazy. Thats 


what I think. Kind regards. 
WILLIAM BIBBS. 








Life. on ‘‘“The Road”’ 


COMMENTS BY AN 
ACTRESS WHO QUITE 
FRANKLY DETESTS IT 


HEN Carlotta Monterey 
tells ambitious young girls 
that “life on the stage is, after 
all, not a path of roses,” she doesn’t 
mean what you think she means. She is 
. a referring, as a matter of fact, 
Qn to that several hundred 
‘Wee ss thousand miles of rail- 
~ road-iron and ties £ 


known as “the oN road.” She | 
hates it. “I would \ ~~ : fe 


_ & 


rather not work at ~ y. 

all than go on the f 

road,” she said. “To 

me, the travel- 

ing com- Sone 
pany Carlotta Monterey. 

















represents all that is distasteful— 
the middle-of-the-night ‘jump;’ the 
stuffy, dirty hotel rooms ; the stomach- 
racking meals; the loneliness; the 
ill-ventilated and ill-cared-for dress- 
ing-rooms; the task of interpreting 
a play to an entirely different sort of 
audience each night, or at least each 
week ; the you-pay-for-what-you-get- 
and-very-little-of-that treatment a 
transient is always given—that’s the 
road. 
“Deliver me!” 


ge ——— sat ISS MONTEREY was born in 
Italian type, with jet-black hair and large, round. black eyes. Monterey, California, and her real 
name is Carlotta Neilson Tassing. She 
is a distinct Italian type, with jet-black hair and large, round black eyes. She was 
sent abroad to enter a convent when she was a small girl, and her first stage 
experience was with the Gayety Theater Company in London, where she 
remained for several seasons. Her first principal part in America was as 
successor to Lenore Ulrich as Luana in “The Bird of Paradise,” in which she 
toured this country for two seasons. Later she appeared with Lou-Tellegen in 
“Taking Chances,” and then stepped into the cast of “All Night Long.” 
And, in passing mention, she is an accomplished polo-player. 
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Rivalry Among 
The Film Queens 










She was a vampire 
as early as 1909. 






Photographs 

copyrighted 
by Ira L. Hill, 
New York 






SOME FACTS BEARING 
UPON A CONTROVERSY 


















By Marion Henderson 





[+ || WISH to say that I must be 
pabovived of all blame in the mat- 
__—_liter, and of all partisanship, for 
Kathrine Kaelred told me herself that she 
considers that she was the original Ameri- 
can vampire. Probably I would have gone 
quite innocently about my business, 
writing this as a fact, if Miss Kaelred 
hadn’t further, and of her own free will, 
informed me that the matter was one of 
some controversy. So I now lay the facts 
before the mighty public that it, the 
court of last resort, may judge them for 
itself. 
Miss Kaelred was born in London, and 
made her first stage appearance, if you wish 
to know, with the Bram Stock Company in Mil- 
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Photographs 
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Miss Kaelred appears this season in “Playing the Game,” 
in which, as usual, she will pursue the male species every 
evening. 
waukee, Wisconsin, the city made famous 
by a certain brew. In 1909—and this is a 
matter of important history in the original 
vampire rivalry—she created the role of 
The Woman (otherwise The Vambire), 
with Robert Hilliard in “A Fool There 
Was.” She has been vampiring, so to speak, 
ever since, and finds it quite a satisfactory 
and remunerative occupation. All was peace 
and quiet until some of the film multitude of 
vampires began emoting claims of being the 
first and original. 

Miss Kaelred appeared as the star in “We 
Can’t Be as Bad as All That,” during the short 
run of.that play, joined the cast of “Joseph 
and His Brethren,” and was last seen on Broad- 
way in support of Arnold Daly in “Beau Brum- 
mel.” Her play this season is “Playing the 
Game,” in which, as usual, she will pursue 
the male species every evening and at 
matinées, besides filling several motion- 
picture contracts. 


MissKaelred created the 
réle of The Woman 
(otherwise The Vam- 
pire), with Robert 
Hilliard, in 1909. She 
has been vampiring, so 
to speak, ever since, and 
finds it quite a satisfac- 
tory and remunerative 
occupation. 





“adhere Was a Time—’ 


SHE STORY. OF A BRIDE- 
GROOM WHO SLUMPED 


By Royal Brown 


ss 
\; 


LIZABETH MARSTON, having 

E | watched her husband turn the corner 

——| and wave a last farewell, continued to 
gaze out the library window. The household tasks 
that awaited her attention she disregarded ; an un- 
wonted frown furrowed her pretty, white fore- 
head at the apex of her quite satisfactory, if 
rather arrogant, nose ; the corners of her eager, 
self-confident young mouth drooped. 

The little library clock ticked off five min- 
utes, ten minutes; she did not heed it. She 
was facing the facts. In three months— 
they had been married in February ; "A 
it was now a brilliant April morn- 
ing—in three months Tom 


had changed. 
There had been a time 
when Tom literally adored 
~ SS 


the groun ce 
walked on 
was eager o 
tell her so 
morning, - 











the paper or some ; 

old magazine when ff 5 KATHERINE 
she was around; a time . Se 
when he exerted him- 

self to fulfill her 

slightest desire. Now Dorothy had married 
— Elizabeth permitted fee, and now ‘sober 
herself the smile of a she was to be divorced! 
disillusioned, saddened 

woman. She had been so 











confident Tom wouldn’t slump down, 
as so many people did, after marriage. 


LIZABETH knew that her father 

and mother were among those who 
had slumped. They were fond of each 
other in their way, but their way was 
far from her ideal. It seemed material- 
istic, humdrum, a relationship that pre- 
sented not the glowing countenance of a 
great and lasting love, kept fresh and 
beautiful and unmarred through the 
years, but the homelier features of 
darned and undarned stockings, trou- 
blesome maids and menus, bills that 
must be paid—a relationship of com- 
monplace conversations, perfunctory 
kisses. She realized that with them 
marriage had become a habit. 

Elizabeth never thought of thrusting 
her viewpoint upon them. But she de- 
termined she would profit by their ex- 
ample. Tom should never find her 
kisses perfunctory nor her presence in 
his home commonplace. She would al- 
ways be the bright and shining goal 
toward which he pressed eager and zest- 
ful. At this idea, intimated rather than 
clearly expressed, Elizabeth’s mother 
had laughed in her comfortable way, 
with the attitude of wisdom and assur- 
ance that age always takes in the pres- 
ence of youth, and which Elizabeth, be- 
ing young, hotly resented. 

“Men,” said her mother, without lift- 
ing her eyes from the humble garment 
she was reseating, “don’t run for a a car 
after they catch it.” 

“Mother!” 

“And Tom’s a man,” 
mother, quite confidently. 

At this Elizabeth could afford, after 
all, to smile. She was wiser in her day 
and generation than her mother had 
been in hers. 

Nevertheless she did not deny her- 
self the pleasure of Tom’s reassurance. 
“Tom,” she said, the very same day that 
her mother had advanced the outra- 
geous car simile, “after we are mar- 
ried, will you love me as much as ever?” 

To which Tom had promptly made 
satisfactory response, lingual and 
labial. 

“And tell me so—often ?” 

“Of course!” 


finished her 


“THERE WAS A TIME —” 
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In brief, everything that Tom had 
then said and done had proved that 
Elizabeth was right. Yet here was 
Elizabeth gazing down upon the avenue 
across which her husband had so lately 
sped, with tears welling in her gray 
eyes, while he, unconscious of the 
shadow across his home, let his untrou- 
bled brain forge ahead toward the prob- 
lems that beset his working hours. 

Elizabeth was dressed and ready to 
go out when the postman came. He 
brought a letter from Dorothy, her 
school chum. Dorothy had married 
first, and now she said she was to be 
divorced! Elizabeth shuddered, and 
it brought her mind back to hers and 
Tom’s trouble. 


[" had all happened this way: The 

morning before this particular one, 
as Tom wriggled into his overcoat pre- 
paratory to leaving for the office, Eliza- 
beth had asked him to bring home a box 
of caramels. 

“Perhaps,” to quote the exact words 
with which she inaugurated the trag- 
edy, “you might be bringing caramels 
home to-night—the light kind with 
nuts.” 

“Why, of course, sweetikins,” said 
Tom, who was  punctilious about 
adopting Elizabeth’s coined words of 
endearment as fast as they came into 
circulation. 

Elizabeth felt, quite passionately, that 
he must understand. She had asked in 
the prettiest possible manner because 
she knew that Tom would be con- 
science-stricken when he remembered 
(as he must) that he hadn’t brought 
home candy or flowers once since they 
returned from their honeymoon. And 
though she wanted him to be somewhat 
conscience-stricken, she did not want 
him to be too much so. She wanted to 
make her request a gentle reminder, ° 
rather than a recrimination. 

She had an intuition that, once 
started along the old train of thought, 
he would bring flowers as well as 
caramels, and so, as the hour for his 
return had drawn near, she changed 
hastily into one of her specialest 
dresses. The dinner she had prepared 
was rather special too. For Elizabeth 
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had had a little plan. When everything 
had been cleared away, and she and 
Tom had settled down in the living- 
room with the caramels on the table, 
she would tell him just why she had 
wanted him to bring them to her and 
why she had been sorry that he had 
not done so before she-spoke. She had 
wanted, in short, to explain her theory 
of marriage. 

She had even rehearsed her opening. 

“This, sir,” she would say, holding 
up a caramel before his eyes, “is the 
very first piece of candy you have 
brought me since we were married.” 
She would say it playfully, sugar-coat~- 
ing the reproof. 

Then, no matter what he said, she 
could put her reply in such a form that 
he must see how much these little things 
meant to a woman. 

“And, oh, Tom,” she would finish, 
“if you only would—only could tell me 
often,—lots and lots of times,;—that 
you love me—without my asking you! 
Of course I know that you do love me, 
but I want to be told, over and over 
again.” 


IS was another of those little 

things of whose importance Tom 
had no conception. He seemed to think 
that, having married her, he had placed 
his love on record for all time, beyond 
need of further statement. Even to 
questions hopefully framed and aimed, 
he no longer’ made the satisfying re- 
sponse, lingual and labial, that he once 
did. 

“Of course I love you,” was his new 
form of reply, which he seemed to 
think left him free to resume his paper, 
with the air of having done his full 
duty to her and her question. 

As she thought and planned, she 
had kept an eye on the clock, in order 
that she might steal away from the 
kitchen in time to see Tom swing off 
the car. She had watched his erect, 
lithe figure, with its purposeful car- 
riage, with the never-dying thrill of 
proprietorship. 

They had passed back into the kitch- 
en hand-in-hand, like happy children. 
Elizabeth quite understood that Tom 
was playing an elaborate game with 
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her. He would wait until she asked 
for the caramels, and then pretend that 
he had forgotten them. And then, at 
last, he would produce them. 

It was not until the dishes had been 
cleared away and the table set for 
breakfast, and they had gone to the 
living-room, that doubt entered her 
mind. Tom gave every evidence of be- 
ing about to subside into his paper, a 
hateful habit he had contracted since 
marriage. He would read and smoke 
for an hour before, throwing the paper 
down, he deigned really to notice her 
again. And after a little while he 
would suggest bed. 

She had looked at him curiously as 
he read the paper. He wasn’t pretend- 
ing. And he had forgotten. Her eyes 
filmed with tears that blurred the print 
in front of her. There had been a 
time 

In the end she had squeezed the tears 
back. She was too proud to cry. Of 
one thing she was sure: she would 
never, never ask him again; and she 
would never, never tell him what she 
had intended to. 

It was not in her to sulk, even though 
hurt. And when he put down his paper 
and smiled at her, she managed to smile 
back. 

“It seems to me you are looking 
pretty nice to-night,” he had said. “But 
the compliment failed to please her. 
She had been fearful that he might sud- 
denly remember and make some blun- 
dering explanation; she was glad that 
he did not. But she had lain awake a 
very long time after he had dropped 
quite peacefully to sleep. 


N the morning she had wakened with 

that vague sense of something wrong, 
which, as her conscious mind came back 
into control, took definite form. Con- 
trary to her desire of the night before, 
she had wished, wistfully, that he might 
remember and explain. She didn’t see 
what he could say that would alter the 
facts, but she craved an explanation. 
She felt inexplicably forlorn. He had 
not remembered. And now he had 
gone, and life seemed suddenly as 
savorless as the remnants of breakfast 
which still reposed on the table. 








Of course,. she: still loved Tom, and 
she knew Tom loved her. She was too 
sensible to think or pretend otherwise, 
even at a moment like this. Tom’s 
slight had been wholly unconscious, 
which made it all the more hopeless. 
Had he burst in the door at that 
moment, found her in tears and de- 
manded the reason, there was no ques- 
tion but that he would have been un- 
able to understand. 

“IT meant to get the caramels,” this 
hypothetical Tom would have said. “I 
just forgot them. I’m sorry, of course 
—but it seems rather foolish to me to 
cry over a little bit of a thing like 
that.” 

Tom’s reasoning, from a masculine 
viewpoint, would have been impeccable. 
No normal woman should weep over a 
forgotten box of caramels, and Eliza- 
beth was eminently normal. But on the 
other hand, any woman, no matter how 
well-balanced, may be permitted a few 
tears over absolute proof that her late- 
ly acquired husband no longer holds her 
slightest expressed wish as something 
of the utmost importance. 

To Tom, caramels were caramels; to 
Elizabeth, caramels were symbols. 

Tom had changed, but other things 
had not. The dishes must be done, and 
the other housework attended to. Eliz- 
abeth turned’ resolutely to her tasks. 
If she kept busy, evening and Tom 


would come more quickly. And though’ 


her mind still rejected the idea that 
anything he could say would change 
the fact that he had forgotten, and all 
that that connoted, her heart persisted 
in hoping that somehow he would set 
things right and sweep all this miser- 
able sense of hurt and disappointment 
away. 


GHE had just looked at the clock for 
the fourth time within the hour, 
when the telephone rang. 

“Hello,” she said impatiently (the 
last time, Central had said “I rang you 
by mistake; please excuse”), and was 
surprised to hear Tom’s voice. He very 
seldom called her during the day 
now. 

“Betty? . This is Tom. I’m sending a 
messenger for my bag. Will you put 


«i “THERE WAS A TIME —” 
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some of my old duds in it—my old 
khaki trousers, a flannel shirt and a 
sweater—and brush and comb and 
things? And give him my fishing-rod 
and the black box you will find in the 
closet in the den. Have you got that 
all right? Sure? I’m going to catch 
the three-ten train this afternoon.” 

Elizabeth -could hardly credit what 
she heard. Khaki trousers—red—black 
box. 

“Where are you going?” she asked, 
aghast. 

“Fishing,” came the answer. “Al 
Hastings is at Sebago, and he wired me 
the ice is out and the fish are biting 
like thunder.” 

“When will you be home?” 

“Saturday night, probably—I can 
only get off for a day or two.” 

“Wont you come to the house before 
you go?” 

“Haven’t got the time. You better 
go to your mother’s until I get back, 
dearest. Now you'll have to hurry— 
the messenger will be there almost any 
moment.” 


FF LIZABETH hung up the receiver 

with a jolt. Her eyes were hot with 
tears. But she set herself resolutely 
to packing the things Tom had asked 
for, and they were ready by the time 
the messenger came. Then she dropped 
into a chair and reviewed the mental 
shocks of the last few hours—reviewed 
them so thoroughly that when she got 
up from the chair it was only to fling 
herself on the couch and cry until -her 
eyes were red and swollen. 

If Tom had ’phoned her that Al 
Hastings had wired him to come and 
he had refused because he couldn’t bear 
the thought of leaving her, she would 
have insisted upon his going and packed 
his things quite happily. That which 
she revolved in her mind all that after- 
noon and evening, far beyond her usual 
bedtime, and which disturbed her sleep 
so much that she rose weary and dis- 
traught the next morning, was the 
thought that Tom really cared so little 
for her that he had rushed off with- 
out even stopping to consider her feel- 
ings. 

Her breakfast, hardly tasted, still 
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lay before her when the telephone 
shrilled in the hallway. Elizabeth 
moved toward it without spirit. It was 
probably her mother, and Elizabeth 
dreaded a conversation with her at this 
moment. 

“Is this 2624? 
ton?” And then: 
moment, please. 
calling.” 

For a moment she wondered blankly 
who could be calling her. Then her 
mind suddenly froze. Tom! Some- 
thing had happened to him. He was so 
careless. He had come home only the 
Sunday before with his new suit be- 
draggled as a result of an attempt to 
jump a brook during a tramp with that 
Al Hastings. Now he was drowned. A 
terrifying picture reeled itself off be- 
fore her tight-shut eyes: Tom toppling 
overboard, Tom gasping for breath, 
drowning. And an even more horrible 
picture of Tom, stark and still, being 
carried ashore to Al Hastings’ camp. 
The hand that held the receiver shook 
so that she could hardly hold it to her 
ear. 

“Betty?” And then again insistently, 
“Betty?” She almost fainted. It was 
Tom’s voice. 

“YVes—yes—yes.” 

“This 1s me. I’ve caught a twelve- 
pound salmon!” 

The reaction was too strong, too sud- 
den. “You—you did?” she said, finally, 
conscious that he was waiting. 

“Yup—got it this morning,” he car- 
oled exuberantly. “The biggest fish so 
far this season.” 

She felt the tears well into her eyes. 
She hugged the telephone. In her mind 
she was picturing him as he stood at 
the telephone, his boyish face alight 
with enthusiasm—not drowned, but 
alive! 

“T’m so glad—so glad,” she heard 
herself say. 

“We'll have it Saturday night—with 
green peas.” 

“Wont that be lovely!” 


Mrs. Thomas Mars- 
“Hold the wire a 
Long Distance is 
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“And I'll bring home some caramels 
—the light kind with nuts. They 
slipped my mind the other day.” He 
was wholly unconscious, she realized, 
that he was treading on ground that 
had been mined. 

“Yes, dear. Oh, Tom, I’m so glad to 
hear your voice.” 

“Yours sounds pretty good to me, 
Betty. I walked two miles to call 
you up.” 

“You did—two miles?” 

“Yup. I wanted to tell you about it. 
If I hadn’t”—his voice came over the 
wire freighted with conviction—“I’d 
have bust.” 


LIZABETH felt something stir 

within her so warm that it made 
her glow all over, so big that it hurt 
her. He wanted her to know about his 
fish so much that he had walked two 
miles to call her on the long-distance 
phone. He couldn’t wait until he got 
home to tell her about it. She felt a 
deep, pervading sense of one-ness with 
him, a sensation that was new and de- 
licious. 

She realized that she had caught a 
glimpse of something in life that she 
had never before comprehended: some- 
thing that made her understand, for the 
first time, her mother’s serene content 
with the relationship from which it 
seemed to her all the romance had fled, 
leaving nothipg but the commonplace. 
The salmon provided the symbol she had 
sought in the caramels. But it was the 
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symbol of things that were to be, not © 


of the things that had been. 


“There was a time,” she reflected, © 
“there was a time when he wanted ~~ 


me, but now he needs me. 
of him.” 


I’m part © 


She smiled happily to herself, and in a 
the deep subconscious current of her @ 


thoughts “There was a time,” which 
had once stood for a sense of some- 
thing beautiful vanished forever, now 
stood for something even more beauti- 
ful attained. 
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Famous B 
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Persons "eae 
in Sherman 
Silhouette 


Geraldine Farrar. 


Anna Held, F ; B 
the actress. me ; President Woodrow Wilson. 








Beatrix Sherman herself. 


Daniel Frohman, 
the producer. 


Ethel Harriman. 


Francis X. Bushman, 
the motion-picture actor. 
Mrs. O. H. P. Bud Fisher, 


Belmont. the cartoonist. 











Mr. Megrue and his dog “Rascal.” 


Roi Cooper Megrue and his mother. 


Play-writing as a Sport 


IT’S MUCH THE SAME AS RUN- 
NING AFTER A STREET-CAR 


| dow into Broadway and mus- 
| ing, was Roi Cooper Megrue, 
from whose pen plays appear with un- 


J | E was looking out of the win- 


ceasing regularity. He was watching 
people run after Broadway cars, like 
chickens after a fling of corn. 

“There they go—running,” he ob- 
served. “The next car would do them 
just as well, and they’d be the first to 
admit it if you asked them—but they 
can’t help running. 

“It’s the most American thing you 
see out of this window,” he went on, 
“all those people doing what they set 
out to do, for just the satisfaction of 
doing it. A man writes a play and 
sticks to it through all the three-ply 
agonies of revisions,. rehearsals and so 
on, all because he set out to do it and 
he can’t make himself stop.” 


“Dear me,” observed one of the 
women in.the group, “does he need to 
make himself stop? Aren’t there plenty 
of people to stop him?” 

“There’s one kind of man who can’t 
stop,” returned the playwright. “Hes 
the kind of an American who runs atter 
a street-car, and plays games.” 

Mr. Megrue grinned. 

“You may not think it,” he observed, 
“but that makes sense. I know the 
play-writing game from both ends— 
you know I had a fair run of failures 
before ‘Under Fire’ and ‘Under Cover’ 
and ‘It Pays to Advertise’ and ‘Abe and 
Mawruss’—well, I had the failures, all 
right. I was on the point once of think- 
ing I would never have anything else 
but failures, and I actually went so far 
as to offer ‘Under Cover’ under a name 
other than my own when it started. 
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PLAY-WRITING AS A SPORT 


“Looking back, I can see now that I 
stayed with the play-writing game not 
so much because I was crazy about 
it—though I was—as because | had set 
out to catch that particular car. 

“All his life a man may want to 
write plays, and there’s nothing to keep 
him from it. It’s another business to 
get them over, The man 
who has won a good 
hard set of tennis 
has a definite 
standard of 
achieve- 
ment}; 


Cooper 
Megrue. 


he doesn’t want 
just to do things— 
he wants to do them 
better than anybody else. And, 
in comparison, there isn’t one man in 
ten who writes plays just to make 
money; he writes them to satisfy his 
sporting instinct to excel. Making the 
day’s record for the club on the golf- 
course is exactly the right training for 
making the right sort of attempt at 
play-writing. It is the hanging-on that 
counts—that is, mostly. 

“So nine playwrights out of ten stick 


to it till they write a good one, because 
of their sporting instinct. The money 
part of it comes through the fact that 
you can’t measure success in the the- 
ater except by the amount of money 
that comes into the box-office. You are 
not a success in the theater until you 
write what the public wants to go to the 
theater to see. Money 
is an_ accidental 

measurement. 
““Suppose 
you pro- 
duced all 
of your 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


plays on the top 

of a high hill, with 

no ‘switch-back.’ If 

you collected a large crowd up 

there, you’d be a success, if you didn’t 

make a cent, because the climb would 

be the equivalent of the two dollars you 
pay at the theater.” 

“But,” inquired one member of the 
group, “what about the tenth play- 
wright—the man who writes just for 
the sake of the money?” 

“He,” said Mr. Megrue, “doesn’t 
get it.” 








Dreams 
of a 


Garden 


VISIONS OF CHILDHOOD 
THAT CAME TRUE 


By Ruth Roland 


The motion- picture star 


'ARDENS! Every 

| heart vibrates to 
L_—=—!|_ the word, and be- 
fore the memory come 
gardens “a in little 
villages, with 

Ruth Roland.  jilacs. ben d-% 
Photoplayers Sudo, ing’ over thé 
doorway; 


wondrous gardens of Italy 
growing down to the wa- 


“There should be daisies — always 
daisies: the white ones with the hearts 
of gold, a snow-bank of daisies to 
wave and dance in the breeze, to nod 

their heads at me like 


mischievous 


WEL 
VE 7 ae 


pete gies We 





DREAMS OF A GARDEN 


ter’s edge, as if to drink; gardens of 6 
France, now deserted and dying ; ge. Saffiy 
gardens tended by loving a i po 
hands—gardens of every 4 - ~ 
size and description. : 

[ have dreamed of ys - 
gardens,—no, my gar- Agt oat Zs 
den! — have ag oe 
cared for and tended 
it in my dreams, 
watched the buds 
unfold, the tiny 
green shoots smile 
through the good 
brown earth, and 
gathered up tender- 
ly the fallen petals 
of my roses — fallen 
petals like memories 
that remain sweet even 
after their first charm 
has vanished. 

When I was Ruth Roland 


- e in three poses, 
a little girl, then 5 yo, pie 


\ 
\ 
\ 


“ _ on the stage and traveling 
For love is f Vo ae Oe aia 
always near £FOM city to city, I always 
the flowers.” Wanted a garden. I would 
look from the car-win- 
dows, waiting and watching for the 
gardens—a_ little humble _ white- 
washed house, perhaps, but with a 
riot of color climbing about it—flow- 
ers that gave sweetly of their life, 
blooming in satisfied splendor. And 
somehow always I thought that the 
people in those houses where the 
flowers bloomed must be kind. 
Then there were the little plots, 
stiff and formal, that nestle near the 
stations. They ’most always had a 
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hard iron railing about them; and they 
seemed to be saying good-by. to me. 
And I always loved them—the crescents 
filled with pansies, with their little faces 
smiling up at me; in springtime tulips, 
adoring the sunshine, and ‘calling out 
to me as we passed that spring had 
come—to let it into our hearts. 


N my own garden, as I dreamed, 

there should be daisies—always 
daisies: the white ones with the hearts 
of gold, a snow-bank of daisies to wave 
and dance in the breeze, to nod their 
heads at.me like mischievous little chil- 
dren. And in a big square bed would 
be pansies,—oh, hundreds of pansies, — 
to laugh and talk back and forth with 
one another in the sunshine, and at 
night to bow their little heads as if in 
a prayer of thanks for the bees and 
butterflies, the sun and the dews and 
the winds. I wanted yellow and big 
purple pansies, and black Miss Rolend 
pansies to stand like momi- (¢¢ sight) as 
tors among the giddy ones she appeared 
and occasionally to wink ina recent 
their yellow eyes just to Phetoplay. 
show they were not so very sober. 

And there should be hollyhocks—pink 
ones, to rejoice when the night was done 
and to ring their bells to waken the 
other flowers to greet the first rays of 
sunlight; and near them 
would be lobelias —and  proupaves Sudio, 
beyond would sas gees 
he roses. 
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ND as I write—it is in my garden! 

Night has gone, and dreams—the 
dreams of my garden—are ‘now reali- 
ties. In my garden pansies, yelfow, 
purple and black, giggle up at me in 
all their velvety sweetness and won- 
der ; daisies beckon me, and the blue of 
the lobelias mocks the sky. My holly- 
hocks sway in the breeze like tinkling 
bells of a Chinese pagoda at sundown. 
A little way off, a fountain splashes 


gently ; and chattering, saucy little birds 


perch at its edge, flinging the spray 
up over their ruffled feathers. The 
sun comes over the hills, and my sun- 
dial catches its rays. 

You who have no garden, get a little 
plot of ground, spade the earth and 
smell its goodness; plant your seed; 
watch and tend your flowers. Growing 
things are good for the soul, and if you 
cannot have this garden, then dream— 
dream of your garden to be, and the 
dream-flowers will shed a benediction. 








Famous Husbands and Wives 


SOME MATES AND HELPMATES, BOTH 
OF WHOM DO THE WORLD'S WORK 
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DGAR SELWYN and Mrs. Selwyn (Margaret Mayo), 

both playwrights, producers and managers. Both were 
players, but retired from the stage to enter the field of play- 
writing and production. Mr. Selwyn’s latest success is “Roll- 
ing Stones,” and Miss Mayo’s “Twir Beds.” 
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W 


Some of her successful books have been “A Motor-car 
Divorce,” “The Actress,” “The Married Miss Worth” and “Her Soul and 
Her Body.” 


ALTER HALE, the artist, and his wife, Louise Closser Hale, actress 
and author. 


They were married in 1899. 
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ACK LONDON, the novelist, and his wife, Charmian London, also a 

writer— “The Log of the Snark” is one of her books,—plan to spend 
the remainder of their lives in Honolulu, Hawaii, deserting the famous 
home at Glen Ellen, California. 
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AMES PRESTON and his wife, May Wilson Preston, both of them 

painters and illustrators. They were married in 1903. Mrs. Preston 
is perhaps best known for her sketches of “the younger set,” notably in 
illustrating stories by such writers as Mary Roberts Rinehart. She studied 
abroad. 








RINCE PIERRE TROUBETSKOY and his wife, Amélie Rives, the 

playwright and novelist, author of “The Quick or the Dead,” “World’s 

d” and other noted books. Coming from one of the oldest noble 

families of Russia, Prince Troubetskoy has made a world-wide name for 
himself as a painter and sculptor. 





“I don’t want to be a 
h e star,” says Francine 
—— Larrimore. “Most 


women, when they be- 


Falling @ irae soc 


and unaffected 


THE WHY OF 
THE GRADUAL- 
LY DIMMING 
THEATRICAL 
FIRMAMENT 


By se x Young . 
gees “SS 


{| y || HAVE met a good many 
| theatrical stars, and Fran- 
cine Larrimore quite 

echoed my sentiments when she said 
that stardom has its drawbacks, not 
the least of which are the twin imps 
Egotism and Egoism. 

Some few stars remain normally 
human. Most of them fall desper- 
ately in love with themselves. Miss 
Larrimore may even put it a little better, 
and a bit stronger. , 

“TI don’t want to be a star,” she told me. “I 4 
want to remain a leading woman. Most Rew Hothmans 

Chicago 

women, when they become stars, forget that 
they can be human and unaffected too.” 
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Managers will tell you that only after 
an actress is a star does she develop a 
temperament. What she did with her 
surplus feelings before she rose to star- 
dom only the good Lord and she know. 

It may be that the publicity makes 
them so. I have seen managers start 
methodically at work to exploit an 
actress. They make 
a star of her, which 
making consists, in 
a preliminary way, 
in announcing her 
name over that of 
the play in which 
she appears. Then 
they start a violent 
press-agent at work 
on her. 

Sometimes he 
sticks. within certain 
bounds of truthful- 
ness, but his imagin- 
ings—he must use 
his creative facul- 
ties; for the average 
player is pathetic- 
ally poor “copy”— 
lead him to in- 
vest her with 
virtues she 
never knew 
she pos- 
sessed— 
and which, 
in fact, she 
never did 
possess. 
She smiles, 
at first, and 
admits, to 
her inner 
circle, that 
it is just “press-stuff.” But it begins to 
grow on her. And finally she believes 
it herself, though she is the only one 
who does believe it, which she never 
considers. 

I have seen it happen a score of 
Sometimes she survives it and 
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times. 
remains the same. More often she 
hegins having what are popularly 


known as “star fits’—which is another 
expression for exhibitions of tempera- 
ment—and wants her salary tripled. 
She doesn’t get it, often. Her manager 





THE FALLING STARS 




























usually finds it cheaper to manufacture 
another star—that is, if he feels he can’t 
get along without a star. Otherwise, he 
employs a leading woman ever after- 
ward. 

But it is natural, isn’t it? If we con- 
tinually read that we are great, that we 
are famous, that we are the only one of 
the species at large— 
if it is drummed into 
our ears—it is hu- 
man nature that, in 
time, we should 
come to beiieve it. 
We develop a taste 
for ambrosia and 
nectar, for one must 
keep up appear- 
ances, all out of pro- 
portion to the 
amount of money 
we are earning—of 
which, by the way, 
publicity is no indi- 
cation. For 

would it 


at 


Miss Larrimore in three poses. 


not be a real tragedy for Cissie Front- 
row, the much-advertised soubrette 
(getting one hundred and fifty dollars 
a week, when she works, and buying 
her wardrobe), to ride in anything but 
imported limousines and dine in the 
Diamond-and-Gold Room? 

You see it all about New York, these 
tragedies of the star system, though. 
fortunately, the victims—or many of 
them—have reached a mental exalta- 
tion far above self-seen pathos. They 
have been starred, and never again can 
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lian about her. Its ramblings are in no 
a sense an excuse for lack of bet- 
‘ ys ter material. 

In the beginning of 
things which concern us, 
Miss Larrimore started 
out to be a_ school- 
ma’am. She was, in 
fact, attending Nor- 
mal College when 
she decided to go 
on the stage, and 
even kept at her 
school work for a 
half-year after she 
crept over the the- 

atrical horizon. ' 
“Now since it is 
all over,” she said, 
“IT believe my tem- 
perament wouldn’t 
have permitted me to be 
a school-teacher. But at 
: a , the time when I first began 
a. = Ne to dream of being an actress 
“Pair and Warmer.” ee ee the matter of temperament or 
fitness never had entered my 
they descend below that height. deal head. I ran away from 
They have, in the_past, been paid home—though only for the 


this or that exorbitant salary; they afternoon—because my 
could not think of accepting less. : 
Some of them were one-part 
stars; some of them were plain 
accidents; some of them are 

losing their good looks—but 

none of them forgets that she 

has been a star. And didn’t 

the newspapers say— 

The star-vogue in the theater is 
passing rapidly. Managers have 
realized their error. They have 
made stars only to lose them when 
enormous salaries were de- 
manded. They began to find out §| 
that the play is pretty much the © 
big thing, after all; and they began 
getting better plays and less expensive 
players. That is the condition in the 
theater now. 

The stars are falling. 


OR a small person, in stature at least, 
_ Francine Larrimore pre-  y4ie. Larrimore 
cipitated quite a dissertation, started out 
didn’t she? And this screed to be a 
started out to be mostly ‘hool-ms’am. 


mother had taken my sis- 

ter’s part in some small 

tiff. I was the baby, 

and spoiled; and I felt 

that I had been terribly 

mistreated. [happened 

to have tickets that 

afternoon for Maude 

Adams in ‘What 

Every Woman Knows.’ 

That play decided me; 

I would be an actress 

and not have to stay 

at home and be so 

terribly mistreated. 

You see, I was only 
sixteen. 

“T had a girl friend 

who had done some stage 

work, and she told me, 

when I had confessed 

my ambitions, to go to 

a certain agency. I 

did, and got a place 

as a ‘super’ in ‘A 

Fool There Was,’ 
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THE MYSTIFICATION OF PETER 


with Robert Hilliard, on Broadway. I 
kept right on going to school until the 
play went on the road. 

“Later I got a place at Weber’s Thea- 
ter, and then, the following summer, 
my career really began with a stock 
company in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Among my fellow players were Ernest 
Glendinning, Charlotte Walker and 
Arthur Byron. That was a little more 
than four years ago. 

“T returned to New York and opened 
at the Princess Theater for its season 
of thrillers ; then I went with ‘The Mis- 
leading Lady ;’ and then last season got 
my first leading-lady part—that in 
‘Some Baby,’ although the play didn’t 
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last for long. Later-in the season I was 
playing in motion pictures, when I got 
a telegram— 

“Do you-think you can under- 
study Madge Kennedy in “Fair and 
Warmer” ?’ 

“I didn’t think so; I knew I could. 
On the following Friday they rehearsed 
me, and Saturday I was informed. that 
Miss Kennedy was ill and that I must 
step into the part that afternoon. Do 
you know what that means—to go into 
a new part of some hundred and thirty 
‘sides’-—pages of typewritten manu- 
script—with one rehearsal? - 

‘And here I am, you see, still in the 


play.” 


The Mystification of Peter 


WAKING UP A HUSBAND 
WHO NEVER THRILLED 


By Walter 








HE Klu Klux Klan was gath- 

ering on the cinema screen. 
Down the road their white 
fioures fell into line, saluted and held 
their positions motionless. They were 
a ghostly company. It was as though 
the ranks that had charged in ancient 
battles had been recruited from the 
grave to front a trumpet in some new 
and martial dawn. The wood was 
filled with their numbers. And as they 
waited the word to ride, even from the 
lifeless picture there breathed a sense 
of wild and sinister life that quickened 
the pulse of the tense audience. 

Alicia Bulkley sat leaning forward, 
lips parted, hands folded tightly in her 
lap. For her the illusion was complete, 
the ghostly riders men of flesh and 
blood, the need that called them a des- 
perate need. Presently the ranks stirred 
and woke to life; and as they charged 
down the road, the noise of their flying 
feet sounded its very thunder in her 
ears; the strained breath of the race 

was her essential sound. She was quiv- 
ering, her bosom moving quickly. 











a. ml 


~men, 


Ferris 


She was quite unaware of a mascu- 
, line hand that had moved to hers in the 
"darkness, of fingers that pressed be- 
neath hers and sought to win them from 
their tense clasp. It was a large hand, 
and warm; but her spirit was flying 
down the road with those gallant horse- 
leaving mere flesh behind in a 
world of lesser sensations. Perhaps the 
owner of the hand was aware of her 
unawareness and was making the most 
of a double obscurity, or perhaps he 
thought she-didn’t mind. One does not 
know; and besides, the point is unim- 
portant, Jim Bradley being merely a 
lay figure. 

Presently there was a moment of re- 
lief as the curtain flashed the words that 
should interpret the following scene. 
Alicia leaned forward to speak to her 
husband in the next seat but one. Be- 
tween them was the person who might 
claim a wedded right to the intrusive 
masculine hand. 

“TIsn’t is ripping!” breathed Alicia. 

Her husband gave her a smile of 
humorous understanding. “I know 
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what’s going on inside of you—thrills, 
what? You ought to be getting enough 
to last a week.” 

“I am,” she sparkled—though of the 
nature of some of those thrills she was 
as yet unaware. Then she turned and 
became suddenly conscious of the hand. 


ALICIA caught a quick breath and 
stared at the hand a moment, 
amused and speculative. How long had 
it been there? How did it get there? 
What did it mean? She glanced covertly 
at Jim Bradley’s face. It was squarely 
toward the curtain, and the eyes were 
unwavering. For a moment she did 
not move, but laughter ran through 
her in little dancing waves, Was theré 
in that party a second grown child who 
had been carried away by the force of 
imagination? Had he unconsciously 
sought the nearest hand, forgetting that 
it was not his wife’s? If so, the fact 
sorted oddly with his impassive face. 
She felt about for her muff with a 
deliberate foot, secured it, removed her 
hand quietly from its warm human cov- 


ering, and secreted it within the fur. 
Then. she gave herself up to inward 
laughter and reflection. There had been 
ro apology when she took her hand , 
away—so Jim couldn’t have made a 


mistake. Was he trying to make love 
to her in this clumsy, furtive fashion? 
Perhaps it was just an impulse that he 
was too shy to explain. Perhaps Jim 
was really a little crazy about her, and 
now under the stress of excitement his 
affection had broken bounds. 

It was rather nice of Jim to be fond 


She flushed suddenly in the darkness. 
She remembered having put an impul- 
sive hand on his arm and giving it a 
little squeeze back there when the battle 
was on. Had she done other things— 
laughed happily in his face, suggested 
intimacy in her smile? Probably. 
She was like that when rapt out 
cf herself by that absurd imagination 
of hers. He might think that he had 
been invited. She shivered, and drew 
a little away. At least he would under- 
star.d now. 

Alicia had been reflecting now for 
five minutes, an unusual period. 
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Thought with her was commonly an 
instantaneous thing that flashed and 
was gone, leaving an impression of light 
or shadow as it had been pleasant or 
disagreeable. Just now thé screen was 
too absorbing; and a moment later she 
had forgotten Jim Bradley and his 
hand, and was busy receiving thrills of 
a more objective and innocent nature. 


N the screen, action was mounting 

again. Several fugitives had been 
caught in a log cabin, where colored 
troops were besieging them. The at- 
tack was being pressed hotly; the faces 
of the soldiers were contorted with ex- 
citement and fury; their eyes were roll- 
ing horribly; white teeth were bared. 
Now they were at the door, clubbing it 
with muskets; and a log was being 
brought for a battering-ram. Within 
the cabin there was desperate valor and 
desperate fear. For the two girls a 
cruel fate waited, for the men, a more 
merciful death. Then at the moment 
of despair there was a shout, a rush of 
white riders in the distance, and the 
Klan was riding to the rescue. 

Alicia’s heart raced. The scene had 
been terrible in its realism; and at mo- 
ments such as this she became the com- 
plete child, trailing clouds of glory, ir- 
radiating warmth and feeling. Uncon- 
sciously she turned her eyes, darkened 
with excitement, toward the stolid face 
beside her—and thereupon became 
aware of another invasion in the dark- 
ness. The big hand was burrowing into 
her muff in search of hers. 

She withdrew her hand with an ex- 
clamation of annoyance, smothered 
quickly lest her neighbors should detect 
it. She was feeling a strong desire to 
slap that heavy face, soundly—though 
she would probably have followed the 
blow with a forgiving smile. Indeed, 
she wasn’t quite sure how she did feel. 
Perhaps she wouldn’t have slapped him 
at all. She liked having her hand held. 
When the air was full of thrills, and 
one’s blood was up and one’s heart flut- 
tering, it was most appropriate that one’s 
hand should be held. It indicated con- 
fidence, fellow-emotion, a kind of gre- 
garious sympathy that was stimulating. 

Only she would have preferred her 
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husband to be the responsive soul, to 
have the seeking fingers. He wouldn’t, 
of course. Peter wasn’t like that. He 
would be wondering. about the box- 
receipts; or if he responded at all, he 
would be analyzing his emotions, or 
speculating on mob action in the audi- 
ence. Such thrills as he had he kept to 
himself; she wanted to share hers and 
be shared with. Now, wanting Peter’s 
hand, she was conscious of a furtive 
pleasure in the present experience. Of 
course she did not want Jim to hold her 
hand, but she did not mind his wanting 
to; in fact, she liked it. The distinc- 
tion was clear to her mind. 

However, fim had no further oppor- 
tunity; she saw to that. And he grew 
very uneasy, to Alicia’s secret amuse- 
ment. He was wanting to, evidently, 
and couldn’t; and that was quite as it 
should be. On the way to the motor he 
mumbled some apology that was lost in 
the depths of his fur collar. That also 
was as it should be. 


"THE following noon Alicia and her 


husband were walking home. She 
had gone to his office at twelve—an 
unaccustomed intrusion. Peter had a 
natural aversion for the unusual, and 
for this sort in particular, since his 
trained eye told him that it indicated 
a disturbance in the domestic weather. 
So he proposed the walk, and while ar- 
ranging his papers and putting on his 
overcoat he searched his conscience for 
cause. He found it tolerably clear, in 
pretty good condition for defensive 
operations. 
Alicia’s first words left no doubt 
about the weather: 
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to hold my hand last night,” she said. 
“T—I had a miserable time!” 

“Jim!” Peter whistled, and. broke 
into a sudden laugh that was almost 
hilarious from relief: he was not to be 
the victim, after -all. 

“It’s no laughing matter, Peter. He 
did—disgustingly, clumsily.” And she 
told him the entire story, illuminating 
it with vivid phrases and expressive 
gestures of her mobile hands.. When 
she finished, Peter was still laughing. 
She Stopped and looked at him. “Then 
you’re not angry with me,” she said, 
doubt struggling with hope in her 
voice. 

“Angry with you? 
Why should I be?” 

Alicia’s breath was hurrying as she 
pressed to her full confession. “Oh, 
Peter, I’m so relieved! You see, I 
thought it might look to Jim as though 
I were encouraging him. When I’m 
excited, you know, I—I forget about 
reserves.” And this makes me out such 
an—ugh!” She shivered. “I’ve had a 
miserable - morning !” 

Peter took her arm and pressed it. 
“Forget about it, old chap, You prob- 
ably did all the things. you suggest, and 
then some. And you’re rather wonder- 
ful when the fit is on. Any fellow 
would want to. It’s the kind of intoxi- 
cation that not many of us are proof 
against.” 

Alicia sighed happily. “Peter, you’re 
a perfect dear! Last night I thought 
you had seen the whole thing and were 
disgusted. You hardly said good night.” 

Peter laughed a little shortly. “As I 
remember, T was wondering where they 

got. all the riders and 


Of course not. 





“Peter, I’m dreadfully 
disturbed.” 


how many times they 


He made another 
hasty review, but could 
find nothing to warrant 
the degree of tragedy in 
her tone. “Well, shoot,” 
he said cheerfully ; “it’s 
good for the chest.” 

Alicia was always di- 
rect and swift to the 
point, whether the shaft 
was for her own breast 
or another’s. “Jim tried 





IM BRADLEY holds 
Alicia’s hand, which 
isn’t quite as it should be, 


for he is Peter Bulkley’s 


friend, and Alicia is Peter’s 
wife. So Alicia tells her 
husband, and he only laughs. 
And so the domestic storm 
breaks. 

—A highly amusing 
story. 








had to rehearse — some 
stupid business like that. 
My thrills usually end in 
bathos.” 

His wife glanced at 
him. There was a little 
frown between his eyes, 
and his face had fallen 
into serious lines. 
“Peter!” She shook his 
arm. “Now you're 
thinking again! Stop it, 
and just be glad we’re 
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walking home and so happy together. 
You aren’t really disturbed, are you, 
and hiding it, as usual?” 

“No,” said Peter, “—only thinking 
about Jim. Can’t make the fellow out; 
he’s such a friend of mine. He’s prob- 
ably having a bad time to-day himself, 
poor chap, Can’t blame him altogether 
—only a fellow ordinarily tempers his 
ardor to his friend’s preserves, so to 
speak.” 


T was now Alicia’s turn to fall 

thoughtful, which she did, as usual, 
with swiftness and finality. And when 
Alicia began to think, the results were 
apt to be startling. In the cycle of her 
day, thought, in the strict sense, was so 
rare as to be indistinguishable. It com- 
monly followed feeling, became mixed 
with it, centered upon it, until what had 
been at first a sensation, a flash of in- 
stinct or insight, became a kind of 
meteorite philosophy that seemed to be 
shooting off at a tangent but was really 
following a little circle all its own. And 
within the limits of that circle its logic 
was unimpeachable. Emerging into 
speech, it produced curious quirks of 
statement, delightful or uncomfortable, 
as the case might be. 

She was embarked now on one of 
these circular flights, and by dinner- 
time her conclusions were ordered with 
fatal precision. Peter noted the signs 
before the soup was done. Fortunately 
he had felt the need of a cocktail, and 
with this, plus a comfortable conscience, 
he was ready, on his side. When the 
roast had been served he determined to 
set off the mine. No use sitting through 
dinner with the fuse spluttering like 
that. Better have it over while there 
were distractions, such as food and 
waitresses. 

“Well, let’s have it,” 
good-naturedly. 

The corners of her mouth trembled, 
and then drew to a straight line. It 
was not easy to bare quivering nerves 
to an air of solidity and cheerfulness 
fortified with a cocktail. It was like 
telling one’s sorrowful secrets in the 
ear of a hippopotamus; highly intelli- 
gent, perhaps, but difficult of approach. 

Peter noted the signs. Thinking to 


he remarked 
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help out, he said: “Is the Jim episode 
still troubling you? I thought we 
buried it this noon.” 

“It is troubling me, but not in the 
way you think Peter, ’m—I’m 
dreadfully unhappy!” 

His eyes became a little opaque. - He 
could be seen withdrawing into himself, 
erecting barriers of distance through 
which it would be difficult to reach him 
—his familiar mode of defense when 
trouble of this sort was approaching. 

Alicia saw the process and resent- 
ment grew in her eyes. “Peter, don’t 
go back into yourself! For pity’s sake 
stay in the open! I am terribly 
serious !” : 

“What about?” asked Peter a little 
tersely. 

“About you.” 

Peter’s eyes widened. “About me!” 
By what strange twist had things gotten 
around to him? 

“Yes. You’ve shown me that—that 
you don’t love me!” 

His stare grew. “Don’t I? That’s 
interesting. Let’s hear why.” It is 
doubtful whether he meant “interest- 
ing:” he probably had in mind “damned 
uncomfortable”’—but Peter was a gen- 
tleman. 


T was very difficult not to cry when 

he acted that way, but tears always 
shut him up tighter than ever. She 
must keep those for her comfort after © 
he had gone—as he would be when it 
was over. Her lips were trembling, but 
she went on bravely. 

“T’ve beén thinking it all over. You're 
not sympathetic with me any more; 
you’re unresponsive. We don’t feel the 
same way about things. I don’t—don’t 
thrill you any more! You never think 
of holding my hand. And worse than 
that, you don’t care whether anyone 
else does!” She flung the dreadful 
truth at him, and waited for her effect. 

Peter whistled. “Sits the wind in 
that quarter?” 

“Tt does,”—resentfully,—“and it’s be- 
ginning to blow a gale.” Tears were 
not far away. 

“So I see,” said Peter helpfully, and 
waited for more. 

“That’s proof enough of how you 
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feel. It brings to a point what I’ve been 
thinking for a long time. Anyone who 
cared about his wife would—would say 
things. He’d be ‘jealous, angry, and 
sympathetic, too. And you just sit back 
and analyze. I suppose you're as pleas- 
ant as ever to Jim.” 

“I don’t know. 
to-day.” 

She flamed. 
dead, or—or something! 
fectly clammy about it.” 

Peter raised his eyebrows. 

“You are!”’—defiantly. “When I told 
you, you just laughed and said ‘Poor 
Jim.’ You hadn’t a thought of how J 
felt. You don’t c-care about the insult 
to me.” 

He spoke a little gravely. “I suppose 
I was thinking things over. You see, 
there are two sides.” But that was 
dangerous ground; he hedged quickly. 
“That is, I don’t show my feelings eas- 
ily. And I was wondering how to be 
casual with Jim when we met.” 

“Casual!” She caught the word and 
flung it back scornfully. “You ought 
tc call him out!” 

“Well,” Peter grinned, “I might 
screw myself up to that if you want me 
to. Shall I call him out behind the barn 
and black his eye? That’s what I’d 
have done when you were in pigtails. 
I guess I haven’t forgotten how.” 

Alicia’s face was quivering. ‘“You— 
you b-brute!” 

“You mean that’s not romantic 
enough, You’d prefer rapiers and 
polite language ?” 

That was too much for any human 
eye. The tears came, and as she sobbed 
she still managed to articulate the word 
“brute.” 

Peter stared. He really had tried to 
be considerate. ‘Well, what in h— in 
the name of the feminine mind do you 
want ?” 

At that the tears came in fresh floods. 
She was bitterly misunderstood. “I— 
I] d-don’t want you to do anything! I 
j-just want you to f-feel like doing 
something !”” 

Peter’s face showed his mystification. 
He couldn’t-keep pace. She was indeed 
misunderstood. Alicia saw it all, pushed 
back her chair and went sobbing from 


Haven’t seen him 


“You ought to cut him 
You're per- 
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the room, fearing the waitress who was 
about to bear gifts in the shape of 
salad. 


PETER sat heavily before his half- 

eaten dinner. It had been an ex- — 
cellent dinner, and he was hungry. The 
question was whether to finish the roast, 
and then continue the conversation, or 
to live up to office rules and do it now. 
Perhaps the latter was the safer course. 
She would be apt to resent his attention 
to food at such a time of spiritual crisis. 
With a melancholy look at his plate, he 
folded his napkin neatly and followed 
whither the echoes led him. 

In the library fresh complexity 
waited. The tears had almost ceased 
for the moment; being burned up by 
the heat of righteous anger. As he ap- 
proached, Alicia turned on him. “T’ll 
tell you something, Peter Bulkley! If 
you’re wholly insensible, I’m not. You 
haven’t a spark of warmth for me, and 
I w-want it. I tell you—I enjoyed hav- 
ing Jim hold my hand!” At thirteen 
she would have stamped her foot and 
added, “So there!” 

Peter smiled slowly. “It’s rather a 
fat hand, Jim’s,” he mused. 

“Peter!” she stormed. “You horrid, 
horrid—” A fresh invoice of tears 
checked further speech. Then she 
stabbed at them desperately with her 
handkerchief, and faced him. “It isn’t 
that—that I w-want him to make—love 
to me. I want some one to. And if 
you wont, then I c-can’t help liking it if 
some one else t-tries.” 

“T see,” said Peter. There didn’t 
seem,much more to say at the moment. 

Alicia was walking dramatically 
toward the hall. In the doorway she 
paused and turned. “You d-don’t see 
anything, nor feel anything; there’s not 
a single normal emotion in you. And 
I almost h-hate you!” He had failed 
her pitifully. The only comfort for her 
in that house was a confiding pillow 
that did not laugh at one’s tears. 

Peter sought his club and a game of 
pills with Scotch on the side—male sub- 
stitute for the absorbent pillow; but the 
game did not go well. When he re- 
turned, the light was out in Alicia’s 
room, and he went a little soberly to his 
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pajamas. Breakfast was early and soli- 
tary, and he was a trifle distrait during 
a busy morning. He decided against 
luncheon at home—better give the air 
more time to clear; but at the club he 
did not feel like sitting down with any- 
one, so he picked out a single table. 

When the demitasse was served, his 
eye caught the figure of Jim Bradley 
at the other end of the room. He looked 
at the fellow curiously. He hadn’t 
known just what his reactions would be 
about Jim, and now he was inspecting 
his friend, as he realized, with some- 
thing of a lack-luster eye. Jim was 
smoking a cigarette, and just then it 
rested between two fingers of the fat 
hand that was poised without grace in 
midair. Peter stared at the fat hand 
—and then quite unconsciously lifted 
his own and looked at it with some at- 
tention. It was lean, but not too lean 
—a good hand to hold, better certainly 
than the gross one at the far end of the 
room. 


HE afternoon over, Peter ap- 
proached the dinner-hour with 
some misgivings. There was no cer- 
tainty about the duration of Alicia’s 
moods. He might be in for ’most any- 
thing. But he found her smiling, quiet, 
betraying no hint of the recent seismo- 
graphic disturbance. The meal began 
quite gayly. But Peter was a deft 
reader of signs,—he had to be,—and 
there were indications of something 
toward. It came during the steak. 
“Peter, dear,” said Alicia, “I’ve had 
a busy day and need entertainment. 
How about a theater ?” . 
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“Sure,” responded Peter. “I need 


it too—or a movie.” 

They discussed the possibilities to 
discover the attraction that might suit 
their particular brand of weariness. 
Then, after a pause, Alicia spoke 
brightly. 

“Let’s invite some nice people and 
make an evening of it.” 

Peter began to look queer. “Who?” 
he said. 

“Why, I—I thought we might get the 
Jims. They seem to enjoy it, and we 
always have such a good time with 
them.” 

The words “good time” had a strange 
effect on Peter.. He suddenly discov- 
ered himself having an emotion —a 
healthy, primitive emotion that rose out 
of the depths of him and reverberated 
strongly. 

“We will not!” he shouted—and ex- 
perienced a sense of pleasure at the vol- 
ume and tone of the shout. The cave- 
man was swinging his stone ax and 
enjoying the swish. * 

Alicia flushed, and a gleam lighted 
her blue eyes. Peter saw it, and his 
lower jaw advanced. He was going to 
enjoy the weather this time, felt par- 
ticularly fit for it. He attacked his 
steak, cutting it with strong, masculine 
strokes. The next move was hers. 

It came quickly. There was the 
sound of a chair thrust back, of quick, 
fluttering steps, and Peter found him- 
self enveloped, and warm lips on his 
cheek. 

“You darling!” breathed Alicia. 
“You sweet, sweet husband!” 

“What?” gasped Peter. “What?” 
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“Stolen Hours” 


OUVE WADSLEY, a writer of remarkable talent, has written for THE GREEN 
BOOK MAGAZINE a novel which has some of the more attractive qualities of 


“Stolen Hours” 
don’t fail to begin it, in the December GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale 
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If Experience Counts — : ee 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-FOUR PLAYS 
PCN EGA Tee ABS 


ATES are usually tragedies in 

theatrical life, but not for Zoe 
Barnett. She glories in them, and 
like a well-known advertised food, 
there’s a reason. Therefore this is 
to be a purely statistical skit. 

Miss Barnett went on the stage 
in 1908; she was seventeen; the 
scene was her native city, Los 
Angeles. These facts being im- 
pressed, listen closely: 

Since that time she has appeared 
in one hundred and twenty-four 
light operas and musical comedies! 
And they say the life of an actress 
is a merry one! 

She joined the Tom Kyle Opera 
Company, known in the West as the 
Boston Opera Company, and was 
started off with a sal- 
ary of fifty dollars 
Photograph by Otto Sarony 

Company, New York 


se 


i. Zoe Barnett 


i, week. At the 
end of three years 
she was receiving 

the largest salary, so 
her managers-asserted, ever 
paid to a light-opera actress 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Now that Miss Barnett has 
conquered the East in “The 
Débutante,” in “Nobody Home” 

and in other musical successes, 
she’s airing a new ambition. 
What? You’re right—she wants to 
be a dramatic actress. 
If experience counts, Zoe Barnett can 
aspire to be a Bernhardt. 
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Two pages of sketches by A Girl Who Is 


ETHEL PLUMMER ETHEL PLUMMER, the 
J her ability to “draw a human 
a full set of organs,” h ed 


as Wo 
Her personality suggests breez- 
now copied so much, is none 














Her Own Model 


New York girl artist who, through 
figure in three lines and yet give it 


fame, is as distinctive as her work. 
iners, and “the Ethel Plummergirl,” 
other than Ethel Plummer herself 
the-very-last-second in everything. 





Ethel Plummer 
herself. 
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From 


the Back 


THE BOY WHO RETURNED AND 
THE GIRL WHO STAYED AT HOME 


By William H. Hamby 


Author of 


‘“‘A Full-Page Advertisement,’’ 


‘*The Strength of Ten’’ 


and other stories 


T four of a May afternoon 
Steve Benton was on the 
Hicks’ Mill Road, returning 
to Uncle Daniel’s. His step was less 
elastic and his neck more tired than it 
had been for eleven years. He had 
seen both his last Hfopes, Sam Spencer 
and Jim Scott. They had been even 
sorrier than Uncle Daniel not to; but 
they couldn’t. That was the thing 
which made spring and apple-blossoms 
and green wheat beside the road seem 
as unreal and unimportant as a picture 
in a subscription-book. 

He had not asked Newt Boggs, the 
richest man in the valley. He had met 
old Newt on the road, a corn-fed man 
with broad, smug face, generous of 
platitudinous advice, but with small, 
wide-apart eyes greedy of profits. 
Once when Steve was twelve years 
old he had made a full hand for old 
Newt in the harvest-field, and during 
all the interminable hours of blinding 
heat and aching muscles, he had fol- 
lowed the vision of the five dollars 
he was to get. The work done, old 
Newt paid him a dollar and a quarter— 
twenty-five cents a day. He had flung 
it as far as he could throw across the 
stubblefield, and turned away blind 
with tears of anger and disappoint- 
ment. And no boy ever gets over a 
thing like that. . 





S Steve turned down the slope, he 
noticed the old weather-beaten 
church across the narrow little valley. 
Like some old broken prodigal who had 


found a sunny spot on which to ‘give 
up the ghost, it sprawled despondently 
on the green knoll, with a fringe of 
trees beginning to leaf around the 
north side. This two acres of land had 
been given by Newt Boggs to the 
church—so long as it was used for 
church purposes. Otherwise it was to 
revert to him. That was why old Newt 
had consented to the offer of Sam 
Scott to give two acres up by the grave- 
yard, a half-mile east, for the site of 
the new church. Old Newt never 
wt have the graveyard on his 
and. 

Steve turned aside and crossed the 
valley toward the old church. The 
nearcst to pleasant recollections he had 
of his boyhood centered around old 
Mt. Pisgah. 

He sat down on the stile in the sun 
and rested his elbows on his knees. 
The April wind was pleasant, and 
Spring sang in the valleys and danced 
on the hills as lightly as though a good 
paying business and board-bills’ and 
corn-lots and six-room cottages amount 
to no more than the color on the wings 
of the butterfly that flirted before 
him. 

He _ suddenly straightened —and 
listened as though a ghost had touched 
his shoulder. The old reed organ in 
the church had begun to play. Low 
and mournful at first, a sort of long- 
drawn, subdued wailing note that ran 
into some old church tune which he 
could not quite remember, it presently 
changed into, “And we'll ride in the 
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golden chariot in that morning, and 
we'll never turn back any more.” 

A voice joined the organ, a low, 
musical voice, but with a note in it of 
inexpressible loneliness. 

Steve listened in wonder. Who was 
it, and why playing all alone there on 
a week-day? It was not for practice. 
And it seemed more in sorrow than in 
joy. 

The song changed. It was “Happy 
Day” now, but the tears and pathos in 
the tone and tune sadly belied the 
words. 

Steve walked lightly to the steps and 
looked in through the partly open door. 
A girl sat at the organ-so that the side 
of her face was visible, and he saw 
that she was crying, 

He returned quietly to the stile. He 
would wait until she came out. He 
knew her. She was only fifteen when 
he saw her last, but he knew her. She 
was Rose Mary Boggs. 


HE singing dropped lower and 

lower in its weird mournfulness 
until it ceased and only the crying of 
the organ went on. 
silent. But the girl did not immediately 
appear. He guessed her head was 
‘bowed on the worn old yellow keys. 

She appeared at the door at last. She 
had been crying, and at sight of the 
stranger she paused, embarrassed and 
ready to hurry away across the lot. But 
at a second glance she looked longer, 
interestedly, and then with an exclama- 
tion of surprise came directly toward 
him. She had recognized him as he 
had her. 

The gangliness of her youth had 
rounded into the perfection of an ac- 
tive, graceful young womanhood, and 
her hair was soft and luxuriant. She 
was the only girl in Boggs Valley Steve 
had ever gone with—and with her only 
twice. 

“Well, I declare, Steve! Are you 
a ghost?” she said as she came toward 
the stile. 

“T weigh a hundred and seventy,” he 
smiled as he started to meet her. 

“Then you are real,” she laughed as 
they shook hands. “That’s too heavy 
for a ghost.” 
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Directly it too was , 
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He saw that her eyes were deeper 
than they used to be, and under her 
smile was some restless, unappeased 
yearning that gave her piquant face a 
hint of pathetic wistfulness. 

“Are you going to your uncle’s?” 
she asked. : 

“Not just yet,” he replied with his 
quizzical grin. “Are you going 
home ?” 

“Not just yet,” she laughed with an 
air of comradeship. 


"THEY sat down on the stile together, 

and at her urging he told her all 
about his experiences since his absence. 
He told her how he had expected when 
he left his uncle’s seven years ago, to 
come back the greatest man in the 
world and make Boggs Valley ashamed 
that they had- never appreciated him. 
He grinned at himself, and she laughed 
so unrestrainedly that he was sure 
there had been little chance for mirth 
in the past years for her. He did not 
tell her he had come back to borrow two 
thousand dollars, had failed to get it, 
and would be bankrupt the first of 
June. There is no need to worry a girl 
with things like that. 

He waited for her to tell about her- 
self. But girls do not strike the per- 
sonal note so suddenly and sing it so 
clearly as men—not at first. 

She had spent two happy years at 
the academy. She told him this, and 
then he filled in that she had thought 
much and read much since. He knew 
she could not be happy over their man- 
ner of living. Newt Boggs in the 
ten years had built eight thousand dol- 
lars worth of barns but still lived in 
an old, gaunt seven-room house, 
dingy inside and out—with rag carpets 
cn the floor. He saw in the wistfulness 
of her face and tone that she had hoped 
and longed; and the years slipped by— 
and the hopes became as dead leaves in 
a gusty wind. 

Old Newt had held on to her as he 
did all other things: she was his. She 
could do the housework for nothing 
and save the wages of a hired girl; and 
then one’s own family will put up with 
so much more imposition and so much 
less convenience than hired help. And 
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so she had stayed and worked and suf- 
fered, and nothing had ever happened 
but an increase of burdens and a de- 
crease of pleasure. It was just such 
selfishness and hardness that had made 
Rose Mary motherless. Steve was 
glad he had not shaken hands with old 
Newt. 


“D2 you often come down here to play 

to yourself?” he smiled question- 
ingly. She had not referred to her 
reason for being at the church. 

Instantly her eyes filled with tears, 
and her lips quivered. 

“T have been organist ever since I 
was twelve—and they’ve built a new 
church.” 

“T see,” he nodded; “and they are 
going to tear the old one down.” 

“No.” Her tone was mixed of fierce- 
ness and grief. “I could stand it if they 
would tear it down or burn it up, but,” 
—her lips quivered; she turned her 
face away, and the blood climbed scar- 
let up her neck and cheeks,—“but Pa 
is going to use it for a sheep-barn.” 

Steve was exceedingly glad he had 
not shaken hands with old Newt. 

“And have you been so _ happy 
here?” 

She nodded slowly, not trusting her- 
self to words. 

“T didn’t know,” he said with a smile 
to coax her from her tears, “that any- 
body so loved Jonas Bledsoe’s two- 
hour sermons.” 

She answered his smile, and her eyes 
shone through the tears. 

“Tt is not the sermon, nor the meet- 
ing, nor the church,” she said, “but 
what I’ve felt there and wished there. 

“Perhaps I’m awfully wicked,’—a 
tinge showed in her cheeks,—“but I 
never hear Brother Bledsoe’s long, 
heavy sermons. It is while I sit there 
that I see things—and want things. It 
is while he is pounding away at some 
helpless prophet that I run clear off, 
away out into the world. And I have 
beautiful dresses—the softest, silkiest, 
frilliest things—and wonderful hats, 
and a lovely house with bright lights 
and wide, polished stairs. 

“And on those stairs’—she was al- 
most in an ecstatic trance—“I turn and 
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turn in my beautiful gown, looking 
back at the people watching me 
with—admiration.” 

She blushed on the last word, like one 
who has exposed a guilty secret. But 
he nodded very seriously, for this time 
it was he who could not trust his 
voice. 


“HAVE they sold the church?” Steve 
casually asked Uncle Daniel at 
supper that night. 

“Not definitely,” replied Uncle 
Daniel. “That is to be settled at the 
business meeting Saturday. It is 
understood, though, that Brother Boggs 
will buy it. He’s the only one it would 
be worth anything to.” 

“Where is the business meeting to 
be held ?” 

“In the new church. It is to be 
finished to-morrow. And our first 
preaching service will be held Sunday. 
Better stay over.” 

“T think I will,” said Steve. 

Saturday afternoon at two o’clock 
Steve was following the pleasant valley 
road to the new church. But he took 
little notice of his surroundings as he 
passed along: he was thinking of her. 

It seemed illogical to his business 
sense that anyone could care so much 
for soft, frilly garments, for the dainty 
things of beauty, and broad stairways 
upon which to be admired. And yet 
he knew gropingly that these are not 
the material things with a woman, but 
part of her very spirit. 

The church was the place in which 
she had dreamed of what her heart de- 
sired ; it was there she had really lived; 
and if her poor, starved heart wanted 
the church, she ought to have it. 


THE people were already gathering 
when Steve reached the church. 
Most of the men drifted around and 
shook hands with Steve. They gripped 
his hand with two or three “I’m-glad- 
to-see-you” pumps, and then eased it 
off with a loosening of the grip and a 
hasty “I-hope-you-wont-try-to-borrow- 
money-from-me”’ drop. 

When the meeting was called to order 
and there was a song and a prayer, 
one of the first items of business to 
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come up was the disposal of the old 
church. 

There was a moment’s silence,—or 
perhaps only half a moment,—and then 
old Newt arose, and running his hand 
over his mouth, cleared his throat: 

“Brothern and Sistern: While the 
old church aint really worth nothin’, we 
got to raise money to pay for these new 
seats. As I say, the church aint in 
shape to be of real value to anybody, 
but I thought I’d make this proposi- 
tion: I'll donate a hundred dollars on 
the new seats, and you can turn over 
the old building to me. I always want 
to do my part. I guess you don’t often 
forget the old man with your subscrip- 
tion-papers.” The last was spoken in a 
jocular tone: he had given fifty dol- 
lars out of his hundred thousand 
toward the new church. 

Steve smiled and tucked the corner 
of his lip in under his teeth. That was 
pretty neat—to get ‘credit for a hun- 
dred-dollar donation, a large old church 
and two acres of land at one throw. 


"THERE was a moment’s pause, and a 

slight demur on the part of some. 
None of them had any use for the old 
building, but—they seemed to have 


hoped for a little more. Still, Brother 
Boggs would have to have it. 

Then Sam Scott, with whom Steve 
had been in earnest conversation before 
the meeting opened, arose. 

“It looks to me,” he said hesitantly, 
“Brother Boggs ought to allow us a lit- 
tle more for it—seats and all.” 

But Brother Boggs arose and called 
on all of them to witness that the 
church was not worth tearing down; 
that it was really useless to him; that 
he was just donating the hundred dol- 
lars to help along; that if anybody else 
would give a dollar more, he for one 
would be delighted to have them take it 
off his hands. 

He sat down, moistened his lips with 
satisfaction and looked banteringly to 
the right and left. 

Then Steve arose. 

“Mr. Moderator,” he said quietly, 
“ll take the church off Mr. Boggs’ 
hands. I'll give a hundred and twenty- 
five for it.” 
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There was a stir; a pleasant sense of 
shock ran through the crowd. It was 
good in such a monotonous community 
te have something happen. 

Old Newt twisted in his seat like 
a small boy who has sat on a tack 
but is afraid to jump. His thick neck 
and wide cheeks grew red. He was 
obviously trapped. The only thing to 
do was to stand by his assertion and 
let the fool boy have the church. But 
old Newt’s love for profit was 212 
Fahrenheit. No, he could not let it go 
like that. 

He got up and cleared his throat 
some more. He went back to the Civil 
War and dug up the good deeds of his 
father. He rumbled on, making a wide 
circuit in which he tried to corral the 
impression and drop it in the congrega- 
tion, that he loved the old church, and 
it had such dear associations that he 
could not bear to see it fall into the 
hands of a stranger, “as it were.” 
Hence and therefore and notwithstand- 
ing he would raise his offer to a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents. 

All present craned their necks and 
looked interestedly at Steve. What 
would he do? Would he see how use- 
less it was to oppose a man of such 
wealth—or was he game? 

Steve arose. 

“Mr. Moderator, I’ll bid three hun- 
dred.” 

Everybody gasped. Old Newt wig- 
gled in his seat and grew as red as a 
gobbler about to have its head cut off. 
But he did not rise. It was not worth 
that to him. 

The church promptly and hastily ac- 
cepted the offer. Steve passed over a 
check for the amount, and a little later 
the meeting adjourned. 


LD NEWT approached Steve in 
the yard. His face had not yet lost 
its superfluous red. It took Boggs’ 
heart at least an hour to calm down 
after the loss of a good thing. His 
little eyes looked at Steve malevolently, 
and he said in a sneering tone, veneered 
with facetiousness : 
“How soon will our young millionaire 
friend get his church off my land?” 
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Several standing by smiled and 
glanced at each other. Old Newt 
would gouge him one way or another. 

“I had not thought of moving it,” 
said Steve. 

“No, eh? Didn’t you know that was 
my land?” 

“No.” Steve shook his head. “I 
have here the deed which the trustees 
have turned over to me.” 

“And you'll see, if you put on your 
glasses,” gloated old Newt, “that the 
land was deeded to the church only on 
condition that the building be used for 
church purposes. After that it reverts 
to me.” He chuckled dryly, threat- 
eningly. 

“But it is not yet after that,’ said 
Steve, smiling. “I think I'll still use 
it for church purposes. It'll be my 
church, and I’ll bring a preacher down 
once a year to hold services—while I 
hold the land.” 

It might have given Steve a great 
deal of satisfaction to have seen the 
shaking head, the clenching fists and 
the purpling face as old Newt went 
home. 

But he was not thinking of Boggs. 
As he went down the road, he took out 
his check-book, entered the three hun- 
dred dollars on the stub and subtracted. 
The balance was one hundred and 
eleven dollars and sixty cents. He had 
paid out without consideration three 
hundred of his last four hundred dol- 
lars—and he was not sorry. 


TEVE followed the road which cir- 

cled Ben Dodson’s south meadows. 
It would have been half a mile nearer 
to cut through the field, but he was in 
no hurry. What is the tise in hurrying 
when there is nothing at the other end? 
And he found himself enjoying the 
April afternoon. He now felt easier. 
While his failure had been sure before, 
his mind had hovered along the ragged 
edge of possibilities trying to see some 
path overlooked. But this three hun- 
dred dollars checked out on an impulse 
made bankruptcy so absolutely certain 
that it saved him from worry. 

Where the road turned back and ran 
gradually down toward the narrow 
green valley, he saw a girl crossing the 
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field, walking rapidly, almost running 
—as though to intercept him. 

It was Rose Mary Boggs. She got 
down on her knees, slipped under the 
wire fence and stood at the side of the 
road waiting for him to come up. 

She was flushed from rapid walking, 
and her cheeks were pink as the flecks 
in the crabapple-blossoms. Her eyes 
were very bright, and only a faint 
quiver of the lips betrayed her excite- 
ment. 

She held out her hand and gave his 
a quick, grateful pressure. Two tears 
slowly gathered as she looked straight 
into his clear blue eyes. ; 

“You did that for me,” she said 
simply, and looked away as they started 
down the road together. 


[7 was that which had brought the 

pink to her cheeks and the starlight 
to her eyes. “You did that for me!— 
not for your own pleasure, not for hope 
of reward, not because you thought I 
ought to have it—but merely because 
I wanted it.” That is why the most 
valued gift to a woman is the one a 
man sees least use for. To Rose Mary, 
so long starved for appreciation and 
kindness, the church and all its mem- 
ories were as but a breath of wind com- 
pared to the great fact: he had bought 
it for her. 

“Yes,” he said, “I bought it for you. 
It is yours. You can sing all the 
‘mournful tunes in it you want to, and 
maybe once a year you'll let me sit on 
the stile and listen to. “The Golden 
Chariot’ or “Throw Out the Life 
Lige.”” 

He smiled. But she was still serious, 
still tremendously moved by this great 
fact that had come into her life: some- 
body had done a generous thing, just 
for her. 

With common consent they had 
turned across the narrow valley toward 
the old church on the knoll, and as 
they walked, Steve looked down at her. 
She had always been pretty, but now 
her prettiness had become beauty. 

“I am going to have only one ser- 
mon a year in ‘our’ church,” he said, 
“and it will be only fifteen minutes 
from the text to the Doxology.” 











She laughed. It occurred to him how 
merry and joyful her laugh might be, 
once the enveloping fog of old Newt 
Boggs’ penurious selfishness was blown 
from around her. 

They sat, down on the stile. She 
took off her straw hat and let the sun 
and April wind play with her soft hair. 
Her face was still very serious: she 
was thinking far, far thoughts. The 
world was wonderfully fair. He saw 
how much more beautiful it was than 
he had ever thought; but. his eyes did 
not linger long on Dodson’s blossoming 
orchard or the butterflies that sported 
in the warmth of a new life—they 
came backeto her. 

She turned and met his eyes, and he 
did not lower his gaze. The pink in 
her cheeks grew a little deeper, and her 
eyes filled with a softer light. 

“It was so good of you,” she said 
with low tensity. 


ND it flashed upon him with vivid 

clearness that spite and pride and 
liate, that silk hats and notoriety, that 
an established business—all things 
were very small indeed compared to the 
one great thing which he had suddenly 
found within himself. 

He wanted inexpressibly to put out 
his arms to her. But he could fiot. The 
first impulse was struck dead by the 
thought that he was bankrupt. He had 
nothing to ask her to share. 

She caught the look in his eyes and 
hastily turned away, and the pink in her 
face grew to a deep crimson which her 
averted head could not hide. 

“I ought to have told you,” he said 
a little unsteadily—and now it did mat- 
ter tremendously, that business,—“I 
have nothing—or will have nothing. I 
will be bankrupt in June.” 

She turned swiftly to him, her face 
suddenly paling, but her eyes more radi- 
antly bright. 

“And still you did that for me!” 
Then hurriedly: “But you must not, 
Steve. I wont have it. You must not 
do it.” 

The quizzical smile came. 
done done it.” 

“Oh, but you must trade back. You 
must not make such a sacrifice.” 





“But I’ve 





THE THIRD SEAT FROM THE BACK 


“Tt is no sacrifice,” he said...... 
“By the way, let’s go in and look at my 
church.” He spoke in a light tone, but 
never was his heart so heavy. Now of 
all times, when the business could mean 
more than mere meat and clothes, it 
was snatched away. 

They went up the gravel walk. He 
took her arm to help her up the steps,— 
no one had ever done that before — 
and his hand still rested on her arm as 
they entered the door. 

“You go up and play me a tune,” he 
said with a laugh, ‘“—a sad, sad little 
tune. And I'll stay back here on the 
third seat from the back, where I used 
to sit.” He had not been in the church 
for nearly twelve years, but he knew 
the exact spot. 


AS she began to play,—it was “Nel- 

lie Gray,”—he looked about the 
big, gaunt old church, built to accom- 
modate all the countryside during 
revival meetings. It did not look much 
dingier than he remembered it as a boy. 
The old oil lamps, smoky and some of 
them leaning drunkenly in their brack- 
ets, were along the walls. The three 
rows, ten in a row, of huge, heavy, 
home-made seats with wide backs were 
as dull and dingy of color as ever. 
They had been made when the church 
was built, fifty years ago. 

In spite of the pathos in the tone of 
Rose Mary as she sang “They have 
taken her away,” Steve grinned as he 
remembered how often during the long 
sermons of his boyhood his knife had 
wiggled in his pocket, fairly itching to 
cut a notch in the back of the bench 
before him. 

“By George!” he thought suddenly. 
“T’m free now. It’s mine.” 

Out came his knife, and he gleefully 
cut a deep gash in the back of the seat 
in front of him. 

Rose Mary tried to remember some 
cheerful songs, but the one or two she 
tried sounded more mournful on the 
old organ than the sorrowful ones. She 
dropped back into “The Golden Char- 
iot” and sang it with fervor, From 
girlhood it had always fired her imag- 
ination. 


When she had ‘hated she did not 
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turn around for a moment; she was 
trying hard to keep her eyes dry and 
her lips steady. But so many and such 
overwhelming emotions had swept her 
the last few hours that she was almost 
unstrung. 


IRECTLY she looked around. 
Steve was gone. Her heart 
jumped. She drew a sharp breath. 
Had he slipped away to keep from tell- 
ing her good-by? With a sinking sense 
ef overwhelming desolation, she ran 
down the aisle. 

“Oh!” Her exclamation was of 
sharp relief. Steve sat on the steps out- 
side, busily making figures in a note- 
book. He did not glance up. 

“Well, I like that,” she said with as- 
sumed pique. “Is that the way my con- 
gregation listens to my music? Steve 
Benton, what are you doing?” 

For a minute he figured on. Then 
he closed the book and dropped it into 
his pocket, got up, stepped just inside 
the door and looked down at her. 

“T was figuring,” he said in a voice 
intended to be matter-of-fact but which 
vibrated with exultation. His hand 
was steady, but his eyes glowed with 
triumph. She came a step nearer and 
unconsciously started to lay her hand 
on his arm. 

“Figuring ?” asked. “About 
what ?” 

“Money,” he said. “Money: that 
means’—and he threw out his hand 
with an expressive gesture—“the whole 
thing.” 

Suddenly he caught her by the arm 
and drew her down the aisle. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, and pointed 
to the broad seats and the high, wide- 
beamed ceiling. “That is what I 
meant.” His voice rang, and he urged 
her forward to where his knife had 
pierced the back of the seat. 

“There!” He pointed. 


she 


OSE MARY stared and looked at 
him with puzzled, questioning 
eyes. 
ps | don't-—” 
He looked at her in astonishment. 
Then his face cleared and he smiled. 
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“I had forgotten,” he said, “that 
Boggs Valley is, still fifteen miles from 
the railroad and fifteen million ‘miles 
from the center of things. I guess it 
is just as when I was a boy. That wal- 
rut there—great, rare slabs of seasoned 
walnut—means nothing but wood, but 
to me—” 

“Yes?” questioned Rose Mary. She 
began to catch a glimpse of his mean- 
ing. 

“To me,” he repeated in triumph, “it 
represents everything. Why, that old 
third seat there, that I used to sit in, 
alone is’ worth a hundred dollars. The 
seats and the ceiling are worth five 
thousand. 

“And even,”’—he glanced down with 
flushed face into her dancing eyes,— 

“even then, little girl, there will be 
enough left to make a wide stairway 
upon which you can turn and turn in 
our new home.” 

_ He watched her eagerly to see the 
effect of that “our.” 

The color came again, and her eyes 
wavered; but in a moment they looked 
up with a sparkle and shy banter. 

“Do you really know why I wanted 
this place so much?” she asked. 

“Because of the organ,” he replied. 

She shook her head, and her eyes 
— his, and her voice dropped very 
ow 

“Because of the third seat from the 
back.” 

Then he gathered her into his arms 
and pressed his face against her hair 
until she of her own accord lifted her 
face and closed her eyes as his lips 
met hers. 


N EXT morning at eleven o’clock the 
new church was full for the dedica- 
tion, but the organist was absent. So 
was Brother Newt Boggs. Old Newt 
was sitting in the chair into which he 
had dropped from the telephone an 
hour before, working his lips and grit- 
ting his teeth—face to face with the 
necessity of paying Cousin Sarah seven 
dollars a week to keep house for him. 

For Rose Mary had twelve hours 
and a two-hundred-mile start on the 
most joyful of honeymoons. 
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